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Labor Month in Revie 


The May Review 


Understanding the impact of electronic 
business and the digitization of many 
traditional businesses is going to be a 
challenge for economic statisticians for 
years to come. Daniel E. Hecker’s article 
is a preliminary, qualitative analysis of 
the potential impacts of these new busi- 
nesses and business processes. The 
industries that provide the infrastructure 
for e-business—hardware, software, tele- 
communications networks—should gen- 
erally see higher levels of output and em- 
ployment. Other industries such as trans- 
portation and wholesale trade establish- 
ments that support so-called “e-tailing” 
will also see increase, but they might 
come at the expense of traditional retail- 
ing. In general, there are more circum- 
stances in which stimulus in one industry 
or occupation is at least partially offset 
by a dampening impact in another. 

William J. Carrington and Bruce C. 
Fallick investigate the group of workers 
who have been out of school and in the 
labor market for some time, but still 
have earnings at or near the minimum 
wage. They find, using National Longi- 
tudinal Survey data, that about 7 per- 
cent of their sample was earning within 
$.25 of the minimum wage 10 years into 
their careers and about 12 percent were 
within a dollar. Carrington and Fallick 
characterize these shares as “nontrivial” 
and analyze the characteristics of those 
workers with minimum wage careers. 

David S. Johnson, John M. Rogers, 
and Lucilla Tan outline the history of fam- 
ily budget studies in the United States. 
Their article compares the prescriptive 
and descriptive approaches used to de- 
fining family budgets over the past cen- 
tury. They also use data from the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey to construct a 
current descriptive budget. 


Days lost to injury 


A total of 1.7 million injuries and ill- 
nesses that required recuperation away 
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from work beyond the day of the inci- 
dent were reported in private industry 
workplaces during 1999. This was about 
the same total number of these cases as 
in 1998, following steady declines from 
the levels prevailing early in the decade. 

Since 1993, truck drivers, laborers, 
and nursing aides and orderlies have ex- 
perienced the largest number of injuries 
and illnesses with time away from work. 
Find out more about lost-time injuries 
and illnesses in “Lost-worktime Injuries 
and Illnesses: Characteristics and Re- 
sulting Time Away From Work, 1999,” 
USDL news release 01-71. 


Fewer families with 
unemployment 


Of the Nation’s 71.7 million families, 5.7 
percent reported having an unemployed 
member in an average week in 2000, a 
decline of 0.3 percentage point from the 
previous year. The proportion of black 
families with an unemployed member in 
2000 (10.2 percent) was higher than the 
proportion for either Hispanic (9.0 per- 
cent) or white families (5.0 percent). His- 
panic families had the largest drop in 
unemployment between 1999 and 2000, 
from 9.7 percent to 9.0 percent. See “Em- 
ployment characteristics of families in 
2000,” news release USDL 01-103. 


Most high school 
grads in labor force 


About three-fifths of Class of 2000 high 
school graduates were in the labor force 
in October of that year. Four out of ev- 
ery five recent high school graduates 
not enrolled in college were in the labor 
force in October 2000. 

Among the members of the year 2000 
high school graduating class who en- 
rolled in college, two-thirds were attend- 
ing 4-year institutions. Of these stu- 
dents, nearly 40 percent also partici- 
pated in the labor force by either work- 
ing or actively looking for employment. 


Nearly 65 percent of recent high school 
graduates enrolled in 2-year colleges 
were in the labor force. Additional in- 
formation is available from “College En- 
rollment and Work Activity of 2000 High 
School Graduates,” news release USDL 
01-94. 


Multifactor productivity 
rose in 1999 


Multifactor productivity—measured as 
output per unit of combined labor and 
capital inputs—rose 0.6 percent in the 
private nonfarm business sector in 1999. 
This was the eighth consecutive year 
of growth, but the lowest increase since 
1995. 

The multifactor productivity gain in 
1999 reflected a 4.7-percent increase in 
output and a 4.1-percent increase in the 
combined inputs of capital and labor. In 
1999, capital services grew 6.6 percent, 
while labor input grew 2.9 percent. Capi- 
tal services showed the steepest gain 
since the series started in 1948. 

Multifactor productivity is a measure 
of the joint influences on economic 
growth of technological change, effi- 
ciency improvements, returns to scale, 
reallocation of resources, and other fac- 
tors. Multifactor productivity, therefore, 
differs from the labor productivity (out- 
put per hour) measures that are pub- 
lished quarterly by BLS because it re- 
quires information on capital services 
and other data that are not available on 
a quarterly basis. Additional informa- 
tion is available in “Multifactor Produc- 
tivity Trends, 1999,” news release USDL 
01-82. 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent to 
the Editor-in-Chief at the addresses 
on the inside front cover, or faxed to 


(202) 691-5899. News releases dis- 
cussed in this issue are available at: 
http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


E-Business 


Daniel E. Hecker 


Daniel E. Hecker is a 
labor economist in 
the Office of Employ- 
ment Projections, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Employment impact 
of electronic business 


Electronic business both stimulates and dampens 
employment in many occupations and industries; 
however, assessments of those impacts 

can only be qualitative rather than quantitative 


very 2 years, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
B= develops 10-year projections of indus- 

try and occupational employment, taking 
into account likely changes caused by new 
technologies and business practices. The 1998— 
2008 series of BLS projections, published in the 
November 1999 Monthly Labor Review, did not 
specifically address the effects of electronic busi- 
ness (e-business) on the economy, because of 
the recent nature of the phenomenon and the rela- 
tive paucity of information pertaining to it. This 
article presents a first look at the extent to which 
e-business could affect industries and occupa- 
tions over the next decade. The impacts described 
will be reflected, to the extent possible, in the 
2000-10 projections, to be published in the No- 
vember 2001 issue of the Review. 

E-business, consisting of marketing and other 
business processes conducted over computer- 
mediated networks, is changing the way organi- 
zations in many industries operate. It leads to the 
automation of some job functions and replaces 
others with self-service operations, raising out- 
put per worker and dampening employment re- 
quirements in some occupations, as well as in the 
industries in which those occupations are con- 
centrated. In contrast, e-business has spurred 
employment in industries producing hardware, 
software, and systems used by e-businesses and 
in computer and other occupations associated 
with websites and networks. Because of its in- 
creasing pervasiveness, e-business may be af- 


fecting output per worker and employment in vir- 
tually every industry. 

Interest in e-business has spawned a host of 
quantitative projections by private forecasters, 
most of whom focus on cost reductions and in- 
dustry sales growth; none specifically addresses 
the impact on employment. Because of the gen- 
eral dearth of quantitative information, the as- 
sessment presented in this article is completely 
qualitative. Prospective changes are discussed 
in terms of e-business stimulating or dampening 
employment or output in an industry or occupa- 
tion. This approach differs from discussions in 
previous Monthly Labor Review projections ar- 
ticles, which incorporate the impact of numerous 
factors and which present employment increases 
or decreases from the base year to the target year. 
The approach also focuses primarily on indus- 
tries and occupations with the largest potential 
impacts and those which, reportedly, are uniquely 
affected by e-business. 


What does e-business encompass? 


Electronic business (e-business) is any process 
that a business organization conducts over a com- 
puter-mediated network. It includes buying and 
selling, as well as a wide range of customer-, pro- 
duction-, and management-focused processes 
carried out by for-profit, government, or nonprofit 
entities.' E-business is based upon the process- 
ing and transmission of digitized information, in- 
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cluding text, sound, and visual images, from one computer or 
some other electronic device to another. Most e-business proc- 
esses are self-service, and some are or may soon become fully 
automated. 

Electronic-commerce (e-commerce) is that part of e-busi- 
ness which involves buying and selling goods and services.’ 
E-commerce may be classified into three groups: 


¢ Business to consumer (B2c) includes retail transactions 
of goods, such as books and compuiers, and services, such 
as insurance, banking, and travel and ticket reservations. 

¢ Business to business (B28) includes transactions between 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, construction firms, farms, 
service industries, governments, and nonprofit organizations. 
Completely separating the impact of B2c and B2s is difficult, be- 
cause online business establishments may use the same resources 
to deal with both consumers and businesses.’ 

¢ Consumer to consumer (c2c) consists primarily of indi- 

viduals buying and selling through auctions. 


Besides e-commerce, e-business encompasses many self- 
service and automated information transmission activities. 
Customer-focused processes enable buyers to obtain prod- 
uct information online and then complete the transfer of own- 
ership offline, in stores, in sales offices, or with a telephone 
call or fax. Another component of e-business involves cus- 
tomer relations, including direct marketing by e-mail and nu- 
merous customer-self service transactions and after-sale proc- 
esses and services, such as technical support (assistance in 
operating and maintaining technical products), requests for 
changes in service, updating records, transferring funds, and 
viewing the status of transactions, orders, and deliveries. 

Management- or production-focused e-business activities 
involve the following functions or tasks: 


¢ Procurement, including ordering, automated stock re- 
plenishment, payment processing, and other electronic B2B- 
related activities. 

¢ Personnel-related activities, including online job 
postings, applications, and candidate screening; education, 
training, and testing; and employee self-processing of changes 
in benefits, travel arrangements, expense reports, supply or- 
ders, and the like. 

¢ The use of networks for sharing information and data- 
bases, internally and with selected outside organizations, includ- 
ing suppliers, distributors, logistics partners, and customers; 
these links broaden and speed up the flow of information. 

¢ The expansion of communication and collaboration 
through discussion forums, video- and audioconferencing, 
global calendaring, and team and project management.> 


E-businesses rely heavily on physical systems—some 
unique, others used in “brick-and-mortar” (that is, physical) 
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business operations as well. Among these systems are 
intranets and extranets—networks built on Internet-based 
technology. Unlike the Internet, intranets and extranets are 
accessible only by certain individuals or organizations. 
Intranets limit access to those within an organization and may 
or may not be linked to the external Internet. Extranets are 
networks linking organizations with a common interest—for 
example, customers, suppliers, and other business partners. 
Extranets greatly facilitate and speed the flow of information 
in management- or production-focused e-business activities. 

E-businesses create websites that are digital versions of stores, 
catalogues, sales offices, branch banks, help desks, trading ex- 
changes, and telephone and mail communications. These sites 
afford self-service or partially self-service sales transactions, elimi- 
nating or shortening the time sales and administrative support 
workers spend with customers. E-mail is used by sellers to com- 
municate with customers, answer their questions, and inform 
them of the status of their orders or transactions, as well as to 
develop long-term relationships with those customers, offering 
them personalized, useful advice, articles of interest to them, and 
information on new products. Customers can submit product 
reviews and evaluations, register complaints, obtain product or 
procedural information, and resolve problems, dealing with work- 
ers ina customer service center. E-mail is also used for direct-mail 
marketing and advertising. 

Companies are increasingly establishing customer service 
(call) centers that use e-mail or live phone connections to 
provide procedural or problem-solving assistance, advice, re- 
assurance, product information not found on a website, or 
information on the status of orders. While most e-business 
transactions can be completely self-service, the availability of 
a physical customer service center increases the chances that 
a visitor will make a purchase (or complete another type of 
transaction), rather than abandon a site, and may also result 
in a larger purchase than otherwise. Many industries, such as 
catalogue and mail-order houses, store-based retailers, and 
banking, operated telephone call centers prior to the advent 
of e-business. 

Companies engaged in “e-tailing” tend to keep their inven- 
tory in one or a few central warehouses for regional, national, 
or international delivery, except for digitized products, which 
are downloaded online. “E-grocers” handling perishables, 
online convenience stores, and some stationery and office 
supply stores maintain local warehouses. The most efficient 
warehouses are designed to “pick and pack” orders, ship pack- 
ages to individuals, and handle returns, all with a sophisti- 
cated inventory control system. These warehouse are much 
different from traditional retail warehouses designed to ship 
bulk items to stores, but they are identical to warehouses 
used by catalogue and mail-order retailers. As regards deliv- 
ery services, most sellers with local warehouses ship to cus- 
tomers, using their own fleet of vehicles; those with central 
warehouses arrange with air or trucking courier (package de- 


livery) services or the U.S. Postal Service, as do catalogue 
and mail-order retailers. 


Impact on occupations 


Table 1 lists occupational groups and detailed occupations 
that, on the basis of research conducted for this article, are 
likely to be most affected by e-business activities. 

E-business activities, in general, will spur employment needs 
for workers involved in e-business systems and organization 
and in website design. More computer workers are needed to 
set up, maintain, and oversee the additional hardware and soft- 
ware systems that e-businesses require. Among the workers 
needed are computer and information systems managers, com- 
puter systems analysts, computer engineers, computer sup- 
port specialists, database administrators, computer scien- 
tists, and computer programmers. Some of these workers may 
have titles unique to e-business, such as web developer or 
web master; or they may bear more general computer titles, 
such as application developer or network systems administra- 
tor or engineer. 

E-business activities also require more artists and commer- 
cial artists, designers, and writers and editors. Web pages 
used in e-business consist of text and visuals designed and 
developed by these workers. Some growth in the requirements 
for such workers, however, may be offset by reduced needs in 
print publication-related employment. E-business organizations 
also make use of management analysts, to develop strategies 
and integrate their Internet activities into existing operations. 
These analysts are employed in-house or are contracted 
through management consulting firms. 

A number of factors could temper the need for additional 
website and systems-related workers. For example, shakeouts 
or consolidations of e-commerce firms, as have occurred over 
the past year, limit the number of systems. Because systems 


are highly scalable (that is, the need for workers depends mostly 
on the size and sophistication of the system), needs will not 
grow nearly as fast as the number of contacts or transactions. 
Finally, because e-business permits self-service technical sup- 
port, it dampens the need for computer support specialists.° 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical, 
account for more jobs—nearly 24.5 million in 1998—than any 
other major occupation group.’ The group is projected to grow 
more slowly than the average for all occupations, primarily 
because of the effect of office automation on several large 
occupations, including bookkeepers, accountants, auditing 
clerks, and word processors and typists.’ E-business, which 
automates many administrative support functions or makes 
them self-service, is expected to have a further dampening 
effect on employment requirements in these occupations. The 
reason is that much of the information that administrative 
support workers collect, manipulate, and distribute can be 
digitized and transmitted over networks. Self-service systems 
permit an organization’s employees, customers, business part- 
ners, and others to input and retrieve information from the 
organization’s computers without involving administrative 
support workers. This means that fewer workers are needed 
to answer questions, look up or enter computerized informa- 
tion, make reservations, produce and process documents, and 
prepare mailings. Affected occupations, among those employed 
in most industries, include secretaries, general office clerks, 
human resources assistants, order clerks, and receptionists; 
industry-specific occupations (discussed later in the section 
on industries) include reservation and transportation ticket 
agents and travel clerks, brokerage clerks, bank tellers, new- 
accounts clerks, loan and credit clerks, and postal clerks. The 
electronic delivery of digitized products, such as books, maga- 
zines, music and videos, business forms, and documents, elimi- 
nates the need for workers handling these items, including 
postal clerks, stock clerks, and shipping, receiving, and traffic 


| Table 1. Likely effect of e-business activities on employment requirements in selected occupations 
[In thousands] 
Occupation employment Likely effect 
1998 
AIF OCCUPATIONS ....222.12022-cescesscscenceasconcserecennsecnsntnasencentsosndsercsacnsnentecsnennesase 140,514 
Executive, administrative, and managerial: 
Engineering, science, and computer and information systems managers...... 326 Stimulates 
ManaGeMent ANalySts .......-..ccecceccscescecescseceeseecaeneesseeeaceneaseecsesecsessseesassesessneas 345 Stimulates 
Purchasing managers, purchasing agents, and wholesale 
AN retail DUYETS .........-.--c.cecsscscceocecscnarsersncassnsensreesssceccnrsesessecereacscooetacasnssoras 547 Dampens 
Professional specialty: 
Artists: aNd COMMEFCIAl AMISES <ccccc---.--.a0--c-esssusnscosevcs sosa2ectean-sceneraarenevtsuotorrzss so 309 Stimulates 
Computer systems analysts, engineers, and SCIeNtiStS ............. 1st 1,530 Stimulates, except dampens for computer support 
specialists in postsales technical support 
D@SIQNEYS .......----seccccrccsccsssseseestessnceesesesescnenerecevescesssssceescensssessnssesensnsnsansceenente 335 Stimulates 
WIit@ESTAMGICCIONSi: ieee csteetteecctexscnverscsvessicsasraceacdervccrneececsercncae-4acstdevarses 341 Stimulates 
Technicians and related support: 
Computer programmers 648 Stimulates 
Marketing And Sal€S ...........cccccccscesssecseenseresneteeereestensnenanesesessnsnssssseesenereansenees 15,341 Dampens 
Administrative support workers, including CleriCal .........-.-.-s+sessseeseeeseesereeeteeenees 24,461 Dampens 
Customer service representatives (adjustment Clerks) ..........:eesesesseseeseteees 479 Stimulates, but also dampens as more 
traditional duties are made self-service 
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clerks; at the same time, more efficient distribution systems 
and smaller inventories reduce the need for those workers who 
are still involved in physical distribution. 

Among administrative support occupations, e-businesses 
may use more customer service representatives, also known 
as adjustment clerks, than traditional businesses. These work- 
ers investigate and resolve customer’s problems with goods, 
services, or billing; take orders; or provide information and 
advice.’ E-business has created a new role for customer serv- 
ice representatives. While operators of websites seek to pro- 
vide all the information users need to complete transactions, 
they often do not succeed. Through phone or e-mail contact, 
customer service representatives provide e-business custom- 
ers with procedural assistance, advice, reassurance, resolu- 
tions of their problems, and product information not found on 
websites; in brick-and-mortar businesses, many of these func- 
tions are performed face to face or over the telephone by sales 
and administrative support workers, including customer serv- 
ice representatives. The employment of representatives ap- 
pears to be increasing as firms upgrade customer service op- 
erations, but most e-business transactions still do not require 
personal contact.'° E-businesses may choose to hire more 
customer service representatives because they are finding 
that personal contact provided by these workers can stimu- 
late sales and customer loyalty; however, to the extent that 
new technologies automate responses to e-mail questions, 
and as websites become more interactive, customized, and 
user friendly, as networks transmit information faster, and as 
customers become more “web savvy,” the proportion of trans- 
actions requiring personal service could decline, offsetting 
somewhat the demand for additional clerks. Furthermore, e- 
business automation and self-service dampen the need for 
these workers in brick-and-mortar activities. 

E-business activities are expected to dampen employment 
requirements for marketing and sales occupations. Self-serv- 
ice and automation using websites and e-mail permit sales 
without the need for workers in this major occupation group. 
For example, e-business dramatically streamlines the sales 
process by providing customers—businesses and consum- 
ers—with a potentially unlimited amount of information on 
products. E-business also helps users locate products, deter- 
mine their availability, choose among alternative delivery ar- 
rangements, and process orders and payments. Furthermore, 
customers may have access to interactive devices that help 
them calculate their needs for certain products and custom- 
configure complex products such as computers and invest- 
ment portfolios. Decision-support software offers tailored 
purchasing advice for complicated transactions. Developing 
technologies should permit increasingly sophisticated trans- 
actions to be undertaken without the need for sales workers. 

E-tailing also permits partial self-service; that is, custom- 
ers obtain information about products online before turning 
to sales workers to help them view or test products, to receive 
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assurances, and to complete transactions. Each sales worker, 
in turn, handles more transactions, so the number of sales 
workers required is lower. Several other aspects of e-business 
also increase sales worker output; for example, e-businesses 
may use website advertising and e-mail to seek custo:ners. Those 
customers found in this fashion are referred to sales workers, so 
the overall amount of time sales workers spend “prospecting” 
for customers may be reduced. E-tailing also facilitates and speeds 
up the flow of paperwork associated with real-estate, insurance, 
securities, and other complex transactions. 

Online resources (for example, extranets and online 
conferencing) enable B28 sales workers to obtain more infor- 
mation about clients’ needs and to improve communications 
with buyers and purchasing agents. Automated negotiation soft- 
ware, which determines prices, specifications, and terms of serv- 
ice, reduces or even eliminates the need for sales workers, as do 
online auctions and other business intermediaries.'' These 
same e-business systems also dampen requirements for pur- 
chasing managers, purchasing agents, and wholesale and 
retail buyers. 


Effect on industries and staffing 


Table 2 lists industry clusters, industry divisions, and de- 
tailed industries that are likely to be most affected by e-busi- 
ness activities. 


Infrastructure. Industries that provide the hardware, com- 
munication links, software, and knowledge needed for e-busi- 
ness are generally referred to as infrastructure industries.'? 
For the purposes of this article, such industries include the 
following construction, manufacturing, and service industries: 
the water, sewer, pipeline, and communications and power 
line construction industry (sic 1623) installs fiber-optic or other 
cable used for Internet communication networks and constructs 
other communication facilities for the “information highway.” 
Establishments in drawing and insulating of nonferrous wire 
(sic 3357) manufacture the cable. The computer and office 
equipment (Sic 357), communication equipment (sic 366), and 
electronic components manufacturing (sic 367) industries pro- 
duce computers and related devices, including those through 
which users access the Internet; communication equipment 
through which the Internet operates, including switches, rout- 
ers, hubs, bridges, modems, and servers; and components such 
as semiconductors and printed circuit boards for use in com- 
puters, communication equipment, and instruments. Establish- 
ments in the telephone and cable communications services 
industries (sics 481 and 484) provide voice telephone and data 
transmission services and video programming via wire (coaxial 
or fiber cable) or wireless technologies and maintain the com- 
munication infrastructure used by e-business. Establishments 
in computer services (sic 737) provide packaged software pro- 
grams and numerous business services, including integration 


| Table 2. | Likely effect of e-business activities on output and employment requirements in selected industries 


[In thousands] 
Wage and 
Industry salary 
employment, Effect of e-business' 
1998 
PAW IMGUSUHOS | eae sesta accent eco ence coe nce earner ee eens 128,008 
| Infrastructure: 
Water, sewer, pipeline, and communications and power 
IMMEICONSTUCHON A SIG HOA user eee eee es 257 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
Drawing and insulating of nonferrous wire, SIC 3357 .......cc.cceee0e0: 73 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
Computer and office equipment, communication 
equipment, and electronic components manufacturing, 
SICSHOOM ed OO stAINO SOM eaatae ss keen cakes eaces eis tctrde reduc. cee 1,321 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
Telephone and cable communications services, sics 481 
Se eae an eset sane Ne nen ei ear pes Soe ena ee 1,188 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
GOMPUTEWSOIMICOS SIG 2S Uncareenck eesecsereisereseee rota eee eae 1,599 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
Management consulting services, sic 8742, part of 
management and public relations services, sic 874 ..............0. 367 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
| Sales related: 
| Retail trade, except eating and drinking places and 
nonstore retailers, sics 52-57 and 59, except 596...............004 14,536 Dampens output and employment needs. Particularly affects marketing 
. and sales workers (52), stock clerks (10), and store managers (about 3). 
Stimulates need for customer service representatives (0.5). 
Catalogue and mail-order houses, SIC 5961 ...........::sssesseeeceeeeeeees 230 Both stimulates and dampens output and employment. Stimulates need 
for customer service representatives, but dampens need for other sales 


workers, order clerks, and customer service representatives (estimated 
at 30 percent for all 3) in catalogue and other activities. 

Whotesale: trade: sics:- 50 and! Satara ceca creer eerste ke 6,831 Dampens output and employment overall. Particularly affects marketing 
and sales workers (24) and administrative support workers, including 
| clerical (26). Stimulates output and employment in order 
fulfillment for e-tailing. 


Arrangement of passenger transportation, SIC 472.0... eee 219 Dampens employment needs. 
Securities and commodity brokers and dealers, sics 621 
ING B22 acs cssop tos each cu cme noe Sasa nunescekgucstsaseorsiesestpesacsdsssuswessetencsay 645 Dampens employment needs. Particularly affects marketing and sales 


workers (31), and administrative support workers, including clerical 
(31), but stimulates need for customer service representatives (1). 


Insurance carriers, agents, and brokers, 


SIC SANA OA cree occa ea otc ack eu taveuss eek seceen astro ets. cdeteeinewees 2,344 Dampens employment needs, but stimulates need for customer service 
representatives (3). 
Real-estate agents and managers, SIC 653 ...........:-eseeeeseeeeeeeeee 1,471 Dampens employment needs. Particularly affects real-estate sales 


workers (12 percent of industry employment, as well as 245,000 self- 
employed) and administrative support workers, including clerical (29). 


WIKOTAD ETON Tl PSIG 1G ie penne ace ter ouat eee teow ch over est eacnassennsseshere 165 Dampens output and employment needs. 
| Goods producing, except infrastructure related: 
GCONRSHUCHONH SIGS I S=N7. 2. -aceccnestetewsessseccconevacoscecopesoscvesestustavsceche 5,985 Could dampen output and employment needs. 
Manufacturing, sics 20-39 (overall) 18, 772 Dampens employment needs. 
EUISHIAG ASICS 2 ha 2 4 eceseen acres cntatanssetarassancevaceManvarsancenatsace 779 Dampens employment needs. Particularly affects printing workers (12) 


and workers handling stock (11). Could stimulate need for writers and 
other “content” workers (18). 
PoFAUMITG) pp SHG 1 eaoeca noes comteencsonsereenes seen ecereer tess ates saearea 766 Dampens output and employment needs. 


Services producing, except infrastructure and sales related: 
Local and long-distance trucking and terminals, sics 421 


NAS eae mcst ne eee eee aes Weaseavee dace oneoa sence oteciaasestete 1,579 Stimulates output and employment needs in e-tailing package delivery, 
but dampens them in other activities. 
PUBIC WarenOUuSiNG: SIC'422 rine. css-<encaevstts-sscneocsscsscsacracsacesereraens 166 Stimulates output and employment needs. 
UWUSMPGSIAISEIVICORSIC Aoi ecoeee ets. sree. cstessoerosereenecsienseese-satcere 867 Stimulates output and employment needs in e-tailing package delivery, 
but dampens them in other activities. 
AAG PALAMISPONtAUOM SICTA OD tevccvedre ace aavesceesasenescses<acaasonrsaaceneaedti<r=> 1,183 Stimulates output and employment needs in e-tailing package delivery, 
but dampens them in other activities. 
Radiosandinv DrOaAdGAStING) (SICA BS var raccensvees caeaneroensscsscesseenenaree 247 Could dampen output and employment needs. 
Mailing, reproduction, commercial art and photography, 
and stenographic Services, SIC 733 .........::scseeeeereeeeeeetetsenenes 316 Stimulates output and employment needs in commercial art 
and photography, but dampens them in other activities. 
Depository institutions, SIC 60 ...........eceseeceeesesesenetecseeestecsenensees 2,042 Dampens employment needs. Particularly affects administra- 


tive support workers, including clerical (66), but stimulates need 
for customer service representatives (2). 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Continued— 


Likely effect of e-business activities on output and employment requirements in selected industries 


systems design, programming, information retrieval systems, 
and management of computer facilities. A variety of services 
for e-business, along with Internet portals, are in this indus- 
try.!* Establishments in management consulting services (SIC 
8742), part of management and public relations services (SIC 
874), provide counsel and assistance to managers of private, 
nonprofit, and public organizations in many areas, including e- 
business strategies, integration, and technology development. 

The development of infrastructure, including facilities and 
systems that permit faster transmission of more information and 
improved software applications and technologies, is critical to 
making e-business more attractive to potential users and to 
fostering e-business growth. Such development is expected to 
stimulate output and employment in infrastructure industries.'4 


Sales related. E-sales have the greatest potential to affect 
employment in industries with a large proportion of sales work- 
ers. For this analysis, sales-related industries are defined as 
those with at least 20 percent of their employment in marketing 
and sales occupations.'> In general, e-sales stimulate the need 
for workers among pure e-business retailers, while dampening 
it in industries in which sales and administrative support worker 
functions are made self-service, are automated, or are shifted 
to other industries. 

Retail trade establishments (sics 52-57 and 59), except 
nonstore retailers (sic 596),'° buy and resell merchandise, gen- 
erally for personal or household consumption.!? Most are 
stores designed to attract walk-in customers and with mer- 
chandise displays and a stock of merchandise, but some are 
warehouses servicing retail chain stores. These brick-and- 
mortar establishments are distinguished from pure electronic 
commerce operations. Some also have e-commerce (and cata- 
logue) operations and may be known as “click-and-mortar,” 
or multichannel, establishments. Retail trade establishments 
are further classified according to the products they sell.'® 
Many “click-and-mortar” retailers seamlessly integrate e-busi- 
ness into their store operations. For example, they offer online 
ordering with the option of picking up or returning merchan- 
dise in a store, they place Internet kiosks in stores and con- 
nect cash registers to their websites to offer online product 
information and to permit online orders, and they integrate 
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{In thousands] 
Wage and 
salary Effect of e-business’ 
ira employment, 
1998 
EmploymentiagenClesy SIC COM mrcccc.tcvsseescnenverceeareescevervsandnevan 322 Dampens output and employment needs. ~— 
Flealth: Senvices SIG SON cic.c.cccaccucesscsncsescscsszeoterasereeessestursasaensa 10,829 Dampens output and employment needs. Particularly affects administra- 
tive support workers, including clerical (18). 
EqUGATION SERVICES) SIG: G2 cecerreccreescecreesceeniceswenacactecceravcusespercers W475 Little or none. 
| Numbers in parentheses refer to employment in the occupation as a percent of the industry total. 


functions such as advertising, buying merchandise, and main- 
taining inventory. 

E-business should dampen employment needs in this in- 
dustry. Most e-tailing sales growth will be at the expense of 
traditional in-store sales. E-tailing permits sales transactions 
without the need for occupations that accounted for nearly 2 
out of 3 retail workers in 1998. These occupations include 
marketing and sales workers (52 percent)—mostly sales work- 
ers, cashiers, and supervisors—stock clerks (10 percent), and 
store managers (about 3 percent). In contrast, the employ- 
ment of customer service representatives (only 0.5 percent of 
workers in retail trade establishments) should be stimulated 
as they assume some functions formerly handled by sales 
workers. Operating a website and staffing a “pick-and-pack” 
warehouse (as opposed to a conventional one) spur the em- 
ployinent of computer specialists and stock clerks, but over- 
all, lower in-store needs should more than offset these gains. 
Online ordering with in-store pickup (rather than delivery by a 
courier service) or other variations may have less impact on 
store employment. 

E-tailing also permits partial self-service, as customers ob- 
tain product information online before coming to stores or 
sales offices, so that each sales worker handles more transac- 
tions. Furthermore, in-store sales may be lost to pure e-tailers 
classified in catalogue and mail-order houses (sic 5961). 

E-tailing facilitates outsourcing of functions, and therefore 
output and employment, to other industries. Arrangements in- 
clude routing orders directly to wholesalers (sics 50 and 51) or 
warehouse operators (sic 422) for fulfillment;'? outsourcing the 
operation of a customer service center to business services (sIC 
738); and delivery to air or truck transportation firms or the U.S. 
Postal Service. Online delivery of digitized products eliminates 
the need for stock clerks, shipping, receiving, and transportation 
clerks, and truckdrivers. Online sales of computers and motor 
vehicles could reduce in-store sales to the point that some 
motor vehicle dealers and computer stores become largely 
repair facilities; if so, they could be reclassified from retailing 
to repair services. However, the impact of e-business on mo- 
tor vehicle dealers is not at all clear.”° 

Establishments in catalogue and mail-order houses (SIC 
5961), part of nonstore retailers (sic 596), buy and resell mer- 


chandise, generally for personal or household consumption.”! 
Pure e-commerce (that is, online-only) establishments and 
those using television commercials (home shopping) are in- 
cluded in this industry, as are establishments of manufactur- 
ing firms, located apart from their plants for the purpose of 
marketing their products online to consumers.”* Most of these 
enterprises ship merchandise from a warehouse directly to 
customers and maintain a telephone customer service (call) 
center to take orders or assist with online purchases. They 
may maintain stock for sale or have third parties maintain 
stock and fill orders. Many traditional cataloguers and mail- 
order houses entered e-tailing early, because their existing 
call centers, warehouses, and delivery arrangements were simi- 
lar to those needed for e-tailing and because their customers 
were comfortable buying on the basis of pictures and descrip- 
tive text. 

The sale of goods over the Internet stimulates output and 
employment needs in both pure e-tailing establishments and 
the e-tailing component of traditional catalogue and mail-or- 
der houses. However, several factors may limit their growth. 
These establishments face competition from store-based ones 
(stcs 52-57 and 59, except 596) that have e-tailing operations. 
In addition, within the industry, some e-tailing sales growth 
will be at the expense of catalogue and mail-order sales. This 
shift dampens employment needs, because e-tailing permits 
ordering and servicing without order clerks, sales and related 
workers, or customer service representatives (estimated at 30 
percent for all three occupations in 1998).*? However, such a 
shift also spurs the need for customer service representatives 
involved with e-tailing purchases. In addition, operating a 
website stimulates computer and art-related employment, al- 
though, on balance, employment losses appear to outweigh 
gains.** On average, a Web transaction costs half as much to 
process as a catalogue transaction.** Employment growth 
could also be moderated because many pure e-commerce 
operations outsource customer service and order fulfillment 
to establishments in other industries. 

Establishments in wholesale trade (sics 50 and 51) are in- 
termediaries in the distribution of merchandise. Most provide 
their customers—retailers, manufacturers, other wholesalers, 
governments, construction contractors, farms, and other or- 
ganizations—with goods made by many manufacturers and 
allow them to devote minimal time and resources to transac- 
tions. In addition to selling, these establishments may pro- 
vide clients with transportation, credit, marketing assistance, 
technical advice, and installation and repair services. There 
are three types of wholesalers: (1) wholesale merchants or 
distributors, which purchase goods from manufacturers and 
sell the goods to other organizations; (2) wholesale agents, 
brokers, and exchanges; auction companies; commission mer- 
chants; and manufacturers’ representatives, which coordinate 
the sale of goods from one party to another, but seldom take 
title to or handle the goods in the process; and (3) sales 


branches and offices of manufacturing firms, located apart 
from their plants, that market their own products. 

In one e-tailing model, wholesale distributors fill orders for 
online retailers, including ownership of inventory, picking and 
packing orders, and handling returns. This arrangement stimu- 
lates output and employment requirements. However, a number 
of other changes wrought by e-business should reduce employ- 
ment requirements. For example, wholesaler-distributors use 
websites to serve customers, permitting them, like retailers, to 
operate with fewer marketing and sales workers (24 percent) 
and fewer administrative support workers (26 percent).”° In 
addition, within this industry, online agents, brokers, and busi- 
ness exchanges operate with fewer sales and administrative 
support workers than do traditional wholesalers. The greater 
use of online brokers and exchanges may also shift the em- 
ployment of precision production, craft, and repair workers, 
as well as operators (including vehicle operators), fabricators, 
and laborers (30 percent), to other industries. 

The arrangement of passenger transportation industry 
(sic 472) includes travel agencies that furnish travel informa- 
tion and act as agents in selling tours and transportation, 
rental car services, and lodging services. The industry also 
has tour operators who arrange and assemble tours for sale 
through travel agents or who sell on their own account. Air- 
lines’ joint-venture online travel websites that are separate 
from airline operations are in the industry as well.” 

E-business dampens employment needs in this industry. 
Online travel information sites of airlines, hotels, government 
tourism offices, convention and visitor bureaus, and others 
could reduce the number of people who turn to agents for 
information. Online travel agencies permit self-service reser- 
vations, without the need for travel agents and supervisors 
(55 percent) or for reservation and transportation ticket agents 
and travel clerks (10 percent).’* Online travel agencies also 
automate some functions performed by other administrative 
support workers (14 percent). 

Securities and commodity brokers and dealers (sics 621 
and 622) buy and sell securities and commodity contracts and 
provide advice to investors. Traditionally, full-service firms 
bundled the execution of trades and investment advice into 
one transaction fee, with advice provided by securities, com- 
modities, and financial services sales workers (registered sales 
representatives) assigned to specific customers. Discount bro- 
kers, who existed before the advent of online sales of securi- 
ties, allowed customers to place buy or sell orders that were 
neither solicited nor recommended by sales workers, gener- 
ally provided less advice, and charged a commission that was 
discounted from the one charged by full-service brokers. 
Online brokers are an extension of discount brokers, but are 
able to offer a vast amount of investment information and 
advice through their websites and e-mail; these brokers are 
currently developing the ability to customize their online in- 
vestment advice.” (Full-service brokers also provide account 
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and market information and research online.) 

E-business dampens employment needs in this industry. E- 
trading permits security sales without the need for marketing and 
sales workers (31 percent), who are primarily securities, com- 
modities, and financial services sales agents (25 percent). To the 
extent that transactions entail assistance by customer service 
representatives (1 percent),*° employment requirements in this 
occupation will rise. E-business also permits partial self-service 
as customers of traditional brokers obtain account, market, and 
investment information online and then place orders with sales 
agents (who can handle more customers in this model). E-trading 
also makes self-service or automates functions of administrative 
support workers (33 percent), such as brokerage clerks (9 per- 
cent) and secretaries (6 percent), who help open accounts, pro- 
vide information to clients, write up orders, and handle account 
records. 

Insurance carriers (sic 63) underwrite annuities and insur- 
ance policies against various risks, pay benefits, and may 
also sell their own products. /nsurance agents and brokers 
(sic 64) sell annuities and insurance policies issued by one or 
more carriers, primarily as independent contractors. Websites 
of pure e-insurance businesses, as well as those of traditional 
establishments, permit customers to calculate their insurance 
needs and design policies, and insurance malls permit cus- 
tomers to fill out just one application, yet receive quotes from 
a number of companies. 

By permitting the sale of routine personal insurance (includ- 
ing auto, homeowner, health, and term life insurance), as well as 
less complex commercial insurance, without the need for insur- 
ance sales agents and brokers (15 percent of industry employ- 
ment, as well as 114,000 self-employed), e-business dampens 
employment needs in this industry. Transactions that require 
assistance from customer service representatives (3 percent) 
stimulate employment in that occupation. E-business also per- 
mits partial self-service, with customers obtaining product infor- 
mation online and then purchasing those products they desire 
through a sales agent (who can handle more transactions in this 
model). Websites obtain leads for agents, so the time they spend 
“prospecting” for customers may decrease.*' Intranets and 
extranets reduce the time it takes to conduct business, because 
agents have faster access to (1) information on products offered 
by companies they represent, (2) explanations of processes 
and procedures, (3) downloadable forms, and (4) links to sites 
with useful information. 

Self-service permits customers to file claims, resolve prob- 
lems, update personal information on policies, request changes 
in coverage, pay bills, and negotiate other, similar transac- 
tions. This reduces the need for both sales agents and admin- 
istrative support workers (42 percent), including policy pro- 
cessing Clerks, claims clerks, and general office clerks. 

Real-estate agents and managers (sic 653) sell, rent, buy, 
manage, and appraise real estate for others. E-business 
dampens employment needs in this industry by permitting 
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partial self-service as customers obtain information about 
neighborhoods, properties, and financing online and then use 
sales workers to visit properties and complete transactions. 
This arrangement reduces requirements for agents (12 per- 
cent of industry employment, as well as 245,000 self-employed). 
It also has the potential for online sales with little or no in- 
volvement by sales workers, but it is not clear how many 
buyers would want such a service or whether legal restric- 
tions on signing contracts online can be overcome. Brokers’ 
websites obtain leads for agents, so the time they spend “pros- 
pecting” for customers may decrease. 

Real-estate transactions are complex, requiring title 
searches, credit reports, appraisals, inspections, and mort- 
gage agreements. Intranets and extranets facilitate coordinat- 
ing the process and permit the participants to track the status 
of transactions. This may raise the productivity of sales and 
administrative support workers (29 percent), allowing them to 
handle more transactions. 

Videotape rental establishments (sic 784) rent recorded 
videotapes and disks for personal or household use. E-busi- 
ness dampens employment needs in this industry. With the 
existing in-store delivery model, websites permit customers to 
search inventory, reserve titles, and prepay for rentals. This 
requires less involvement with customers on the part of 
counter and rental clerks (68 percent), supervisors (14 per- 
cent), and cashiers (7 percent), but creates work retrieving 
and preparing tapes for pickup. Online delivery of digitized 
movies (video on demand) eliminates the need for these work- 
ers. Industry output levels depend on whether delivery is pro- 
vided by establishments in this industry or by those in the 
communications or entertainment industry.*? 


Goods producing. E-business could dampen retail store and 
office construction as more transactions are conducted online. 
E-business also could dampen hotel construction because of 
lower business travel due to more online communication, col- 
laboration, and training.*? This would affect establishments in 
construction (sics 15-17) that build these types of structures. 
Manufacturing industries (sics 20-39) include establish- 
ments that engage in the mechanical, physical, or chemical 
transformation of materials, substances, or components (in- 
cluding their assembly) into new products. E-business could 
dampen employment in this industry. E-business permits build- 
to-order manufacturing, which allows lower inventory levels 
of both parts and finished products and helps firms avoid 
making products that are difficult to sell.>* This may dampen 
the need for precision production workers, machine opera- 
tors, and assemblers, as well as for workers handling stock. 
Manufacturers’ websites permit self-service or partial self- 
service operations for their customers’ purchasing agents and 
buyers, who obtain product information and technical materi- 
als and who use interactive devices to calculate their product 
needs. At the same time, online resources enable sales work- 


ers to obtain more information about customers and markets and 
to improve communication with purchasing agents and buyers. 
Both changes permit sales workers (3 percent) to handle more 
transactions. Sales through online business exchanges use few 
or no sales workers, so a shift of transactions to them also lowers 
employment requirements. In addition, e-business facilitates di- 
rect sales from manufacturers to consumers, eliminating the need 
for workers selling to wholesalers. 

Establishments in publishing (sics 271-274) publish, or 
print as well as publish, newspapers, magazines, books, direc- 
tories, technical manuals, and other items. Most traditional 
newspaper and magazine publishers generate revenue from 
both sales (either through subscriptions or by selling single 
items) and advertising. Online publishers, with a few excep- 
tions, generate all of their revenue from advertising and from 
links to retailers.*° 

E-business could dampen employment needs in the pub- 
lishing industry. The Internet is a new advertising medium. 
Website and e-mail advertising through Internet service 
providers, portals, e-tailers, online employment agencies, 
and other e-businesses, as well as e-mail direct advertis- 
ing, could draw away advertising from newspapers and 
magazines.*° However, e-businesses also place advertising 
in print media. 

Online delivery of publishers’ “content” eliminates the need 
for precision printing workers and printing and binding ma- 
chine operators (12 percent); shipping and stock clerks; help- 
ers, laborers, and material movers; and truckdrivers (11 per- 
cent). Workers who develop content—vwriters and editors, 
reporters and correspondents, photographers, artists, and de- 
signers (18 percent)—as well as those who sell advertising 
(15 percent), are less likely to be affected.*’ In fact, because 
the content of websites is updated more often than that of 
print media, employment requirements for content workers 
could increase.** To date, print newspaper readership remains 
high among Internet users, according to a Newspaper Asso- 
ciation of America study,*” but things might change as port- 
able reading device technology improves. 

Establishments in the printing industry (sics 275-279) 
print books, newspapers, magazines, catalogues, business 
forms, checkbooks, direct-mail flyers, advertising inserts, 
directories, and other items. E-business dampens output 
and employment in this industry. Online delivery of infor- 
mation eliminates the need for printing. However, the net 
impact on catalogue printing is unclear. Websites can sub- 
stitute for catalogues, but because sites are passive, some 
erstwhile pure e-commerce firms are issuing print cata- 
logues to find customers and stimulate sales.” E-business 
also allows marketers to develop individual client pro- 
files, through online questionnaires and customer sur- 
veys. This and other technologies permit more narrowly 
focused mailings, decreasing the need for printing tra- 
ditional catalogues and direct-mail pieces.” 


Services-producing, except infrastructure and sales related. 
Transportation industries move goods (including those 
shipped by e-tailers), mail, and passengers and provide ware- 
house services. Establishments in local and long-distance 
trucking and terminals (sics 421 and 423) handle bulk freight 
generally weighing more than 100 pounds or are courier serv- 
ices (except by air) that deliver individually addressed letters, 
parcels, and packages generally weighing under 100 pounds. 
E-business both stimulates and dampens output and employ- 
ment in this industry. E-tailing adds to the number of package 
deliveries, stimulating output and employment requirements 
in courier services. However, e-tailing eliminates the need for 
warehouse-to-retail-store bulk shipments, handled either in this 
industry or in retail or wholesale trade, thereby lowering em- 
ployment requirements in local and long-distance trucking. 
Online delivery of documents and digitized goods also dampens 
employment. 

Establishments in public warehousing (sic 422) handle and 
store goods for others and may also manage inventory; pick, 
pack, ship, and track single orders; and handle returns. E-busi- 
ness stimulates output and employment requirements in this 
industry. E-commerce warehousing and fulfillment require spe- 
cialized equipment, computer systems, and skills. Many e-tailers 
have neither the resources nor the time to build and operate 
warehouses, so they turn to warehousing specialists, raising 
output and employment requirements in public warehousing. 
However, opinion is divided on whether outsourcing is a good 
long-term strategy, and some firms are setting up their own 
warehouses.” E-business also facilitates the outsourcing of 
other activities to warehouses, such as inventory handling 
and less-than-bulk shipments for build-to-order or just-in-time 
manufacturing and other supply chain functions. 

The U.S. Postal Service (sic 43) delivers letters, documents, 
periodicals, direct-mail advertising, catalogues, and packages 
to homes and businesses. E-business both dampens and stimu- 
lates output and employment needs in this industry. E-busi- 
ness electronically delivers letters, including bills and pay- 
ments, documents, direct-mail advertising, and digitized goods, 
while websites serve as electronic catalogues. Taking the an- 
ticipated impact of e-business into account, the Postal Service 
projects that first-class mail, which covers about two-thirds of 
institutional costs, will peak in 2002 and then decline at an 
average annual rate of 2.5 percent a year in fiscal years 2003 
through 2008. The Postal Service also projects that the rate of 
growth of advertising-related mail that is not first class will 
slow down after 2002. These expected changes should have a 
dampening effect on employment. As more packages are 
shipped by Internet retailers, however, the Postal Service 
projects continued robust growth in priority mail and parcel 
post, which should have a positive impact on employment 
requirements. 

The air transportation industry (sic 45) consists of pas- 
senger and air cargo carriers; air courier services that deliver 
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individually addressed letters, parcels, and packages (gener- 
ally weighing under 100 pounds); and airports and related serv- 
ices. E-tailing both stimulates and dampens output and em- 
ployment needs in this industry. On the one hand, e-business 
raises the number of package deliveries—spurring output and 
employment in air courier services. On the other hand, the 
online delivery of documents and digitized goods has a 
dampening effect. Both factors particularly affect truckdrivers 
(14 percent) and helpers, laborers, and (hand) material movers 
(15 percent), who are concentrated in the sector. Online travel 
reservations automate the reservation process, eliminating 
the need for reservation and transportation ticket agents and 
travel clerks (15 percent). (See also arrangement of passenger 
transportation services (sic 472) under sales-related indus- 
tries.) Online training, conferencing, collaboration, and B2B 
selling dampen the amount of business travel and, therefore, 
output and employment requirements in passenger carriers.” 

Establishments in radio and TV broadcasting (sic 483) broad- 
cast programs to the public and derive revenue from advertising. 
The Internet is a new advertising medium. Website advertising 
through Internet service providers, portals, e-tailers, and other e- 
business establishments, as well as e-mail, could draw away ad- 
vertising from broadcasting,* thereby dampening output and 
employment needs in this industry. However, e-businesses also 
place advertising with broadcasters. 

Establishments in the mailing (direct-mail advertising serv- 
ices), reproduction (photocopying and duplicating), commer- 
cial art and photography, and stenographic services industries 
(sic 733) afford a variety of services to businesses. E-business 
both dampens and stimulates employment needs in these indus- 
tries. E-mail direct advertising requires less labor than traditional 
direct-mail advertising. In addition, e-business-based systems, 
including those using individual client profiles developed 
through online questionnaires and surveys, are capable of 
providing a surfeit of information about customers. These sys- 
tems permit narrower targeted mailings, which could lower the 
number of catalogues, inserts, and direct-mail pieces handled. 
Both factors should result in lower employment requirements 
in direct-mail advertising services. Online document delivery 
dampens the need for reproduction and duplication services 
and, therefore, output and employment. The demand for Web 
content and advertising spurs output and employment in pho- 
tographic and commercial art services, but some of this may be 
at the expense of output and employment generated by con- 
tent and advertising in print publications. 

Depository institutions (sic 60) include banks, savings in- 
stitutions, and credit unions, which accept deposits, make 
loans, service checking and other accounts, issue credit cards, 
provide financial advice, and sell securities and insurance. Pure 
electronic banks and most brick-and-mortar banks offer online 
services, including opening of accounts, payment of bills, trans- 
fer of funds, and application, processing, and approval of loans 
and credit cards.** Remote, self-service electronic banking has 
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been available through telephones and automated teller ma- 
chines since the 1980s, permitting customers to check their 
account balances, transfer funds between accounts, order 
checks, and make deposits and withdrawals. This technology 
has contributed to an overall employment decline of 9 percent 
between 1988 and 1998. 

E-banking dampens employment needs in depository insti- 
tutions by automating or making self-service functions handled 
by administrative support workers (66 percent), including tell- 
ers, new-account clerks, loan and credit clerks, and general 
office clerks, and, to some extent, by managers (25 percent), 
but stimulates the need for customer service representatives 
(2 percent). E-banks generally operate without branch manag- 
ers (financial managers). However, some e-banks have set up 
branches because they are effective in attracting customers; 
for the same reason, physical banks that offer online services 
may continue to add branches. Online financial advice and 
online sales of insurance and securities dampen employment 
requirements for managers and sales workers. 

Employment agencies (sic 7361) solicit job listings from 
employers, interview jobseekers, and match their qualifications 
and skills to those being sought by employers. E-business 
dampens employment needs in this industry. Job postings on 
employer websites, e-mail ads to likely candidates, online news- 
paper classified ads, and job-matching sites operated by edu- 
cational institutions and professional associations compete 
with the industry, thereby affecting its output and employ- 
ment. Within the industry, online employment agencies oper- 
ate without employment counselors and need fewer adminis- 
trative support workers.” 

Health services (sic 80) includes establishments furnishing 
medical, surgical, and other health services to persons. Among 
these establishments are hospitals; nursing homes; offices of 
physicians, dentists, and other health practitioners; and medi- 
cal laboratories. E-business dampens output and employment 
needs in the health services industry. The Internet gives pa- 
tients access to all types of medical information, as well as 
access to discussion groups and support communities, per- 
mitting the patients to better evaluate their health risks, under- 
stand their problems and possible treatments, and manage 
chronic medical conditions.* Patients are being encouraged 
to assume a greater role in their own health care, and the Internet 
makes it easier to do so. This turn of events might also contrib- 
ute to fewer patients using brick-and-mortar medical resources. 
The Internet also automates or speeds up administrative proc- 
esses such as the transmission of prescriptions to pharmacies, 
verification of health insurance coverage, submission and pay- 
ment of claims, approval for referral to specialists, the entry of 
information into medical records, the processing of such infor- 
mation, the scheduling of appointments, and similar functions. 
Together, these dampen the need for administrative support 
occupations (18 percent), including receptionists, information 
clerks, and secretaries.” 


Internet-delivered services provide physicians, dentists, and 
other clinicians with rapid access to medical records, drug da- 
tabases, and a vast amount of information on diagnosing and 
treating medical problems (virtual consultations with special- 
ists), from the examining room or from anywhere, using 
handheld devices. These services also permit medical practi- 
tioners to collaborate from various sites as they view the same 
data and images. Together, such services could dampen em- 
ployment needs. Output and employment requirements in the 
industry also could be dampened as better recordkeeping and 
a more efficient flow of information lead to less duplicated 
effort and fewer medical errors.*! 

Establishments in education services (sic 82) provide aca- 
demic or technical instruction and. include elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, and business, 
computer, vocational and technical, and professional and man- 
agement development schools. Most services are delivered 
by teachers or instructors, who develop courses; explain, dem- 
onstrate, supervise, and direct learning; and encourage and 
evaluate students. Much education content can be digitized 
and delivered online and is sometimes referred to as 
“webucation” or e-learning. Adult and college-level distance 
learning, through correspondence courses, television, and 
videotape, have been around for a long time. However, e- 
learning permits interaction between students and faculty and 
among students through two-way interactive video, telecon- 
ferencing, e-mail, chat rooms, and bulletin boards. E-learning 
also permits teachers to convey much more information to 
students, through prerecorded video, multimedia, and librar- 
ies of information. 

There is little evidence that e-learning will affect the 
employment of schoolteachers (33 percent), teacher assist- 
ants (9 percent), and college and university faculty (8 per- 
cent), although it could change their job duties. Teachers 
in webucation develop courses, arrange for access to re- 
sources, act as coaches and monitors, respond to e-mail 
questions, facilitate online discussions, and assess aca- 
demic performance—activities similar to those in classroom 
teaching. A National Education Association survey of the 
organization’s members in higher education found that re- 
spondents were concerned that preparing for and teaching a 
distance-education course would take more time than would 
preparing for and teaching a traditional course.” In tradi- 
tional classrooms, the use of the Internet may permit less 
lecturing and more coaching and guiding.** 

Some e-learning, including employer-sponsored train- 
ing-for specific skills, may be conducted without directly 
involving teachers. However, the primary employment im- 
pact of employer training may occur outside the education 
industry, as 69 percent of formal employer-provided train- 


ing is handled by in-house staff.*4 E-learning courses for 
specific skills may also result in fewer adult education, vo- 
cational education, and other teachers (6 percent) if such 
courses replace classroom learning. To the extent that the 
availability of these courses attracts students who would 
otherwise not have taken classroom-based courses, em- 
ployment requirements may be raised. A similar effect for 
college-level courses could spur faculty employment. 


INDUSTRIES THAT PROVIDE THE HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, COMMUNI- 
CATION LINKS, AND KNOW-HOw that underpin e-business activi- 
ties, in general, are likely to enjoy higher levels of output and 
employment than would occur in the absence of e-business. 
Also, e-business stimulates output and employment in the 
catalogue and mail-order houses industry, in which pure e- 
tailers are located, and in those parts of the transportation 
and wholesale trade industries which handle and deliver goods 
for e-tailers. Much of this stimulus, however, may be at the 
expense of traditional retailers. In addition, e-business stimu- 
lates employment needs, across all industries, for computer- 
related occupations and for other occupations associated with 
websites and networks. 

Concomitantly, however, this investment in e-business in- 
frastructure should lead to labor-saving efficiencies through- 
out the economy that dampen employment requirements.*> 
For instance, e-business sales and administrative transactions 
require fewer workers, and the online delivery of digitized 
products eliminates the need for handling and delivery work- 
ers. E-business also reduces the amount of time workers in a 
wide range of occupations spend searching for information 
and may eliminate some traveling. 

This article has sought to identify some ways in which e- 
business is likely to affect output, output per worker, and 
employment in selected occupations and industries. As in 
these pages, the 2000-10 projections will not provide sepa- 
rate numbers for e-business, because existing data systems 
are not designed to measure e-business employment or out- 
put. Although proposed 2002 revisions to the North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System (NaIcs) will permit data 
collection relating to the pure electronic shopping and elec- 
tronic auction industries, Naics will continue to classify estab- 
lishments that provide a combination of electronic shopping and 
brick-and-mortar shopping with store retailers. Also, all stock- 
brokers and all travel agents, including those which operate solely 
online, will continue to be in their respective industries. 

E-business is pervasive and increasingly is being integrated 
into existing activities, with organizations being referred to as 
“click and mortar” or as “digital” or “e-business” operations. It is 
unlikely that the impact of e-business on output and employ- 
ment will ever be fully measured. O 
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Notes 


' See Thomas Mesenbourg, Assistant Director for Economic 
Programs, Bureau of the Census, “Measuring Electronic Busi- 
ness, Definitions, Underlying Concepts, and Measurement 
Plans,” on the Internet at http://www.census.gov/epcd/www/ 
ebusines.htm. Computer-mediated networks are electronically 
linked devices that communicate interactively over network 
channels. Such devices include computers, personal digital assis- 
tants, webTv, Internet-enabled cellular phones, and telephones 
linked together interactively. Networks include the Internet, 
intranets, extranets, electronic data interchange networks, and 
telecommunications networks. 


2 Ibid. E-commerce is defined by Mesenbourg as “any trans- 
action completed over a computer-mediated network that in- 
volves the transfer of ownership or rights to use goods and 
services.” 


3 p2pB includes electronic data interchange (see note 1), 
which is large and predates commerce on the Internet, but is 
conducted over private networks, not the Internet. 


4 Examples of establishments dealing with both types of 
clientele include building material and hardware dealers, statio- 
nery and office supply stores, banks, and insurance agents. 


5 Mesenbourg, “Measuring Electronic Business.” Because e- 
commerce consists of sales activities, it is potentially measur- 
able; many of the other e-business activities mentioned may 
not be measurable. 


6 “Roughly 85 percent of Cisco’s 800,000 monthly customer 
queries are handled via the Web, eliminating the need for thou- 
sands of customer-service reps (support specialists). (See Scott 
Thurm, “Eating Their Own Dog Food—Internet Builder Cisco 
Goes Online to Buy, Sell, Hire, Keep Customers Happy,” Wall 
Street Journal, Apr. 19, 2000. 


7 See Douglas Braddock, “Occupational employment projec- 
tions to 2008,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1999, pp. 
51-77, especially table 1, p. 52. 


8 Ibid., p. 53. 


9 In the Revised 2000 Standard Occupational Classification 
Manual, adjustment clerks are subsumed under customer service 
representatives, whose duties may overlap those of sales repre- 
sentatives, sales clerks, or order clerks. Employers may also 
report workers who assist e-business customers as working in 
these occupations. 


10 Among selected e-businesses, the percentage of buyers us- 
ing customer service ranged from 37.5 percent to less than 10 
percent, according to Harris Interactive, Inc. (cited in “Reality 
Bytes,” Wall Street Journal, June 5, 2000, p. B8). 

11 Research Priorities in Electronic Commerce, report of a 
National Science Foundation—University of Texas workshop, 
Jan. 25, 1999; on the Internet at http://crec.bus.utexas.edu/ 
workshop/ecdraft.html. 


12 For example, see “Measuring the Internet Economy,” Cen- 
ter for Research in Electronic Commerce, the University of Texas 
at Austin and Cisco Systems, January 2001, pp. 9-17; on the Internet 
at www.internetindicators.com and internetindic.html. 


'3 Online portals are websites that generate income through 
advertising fees and charges for links to e-commerce sites. 


14 Monthly Labor Review May 2001 


14 “Increased use of the Internet and continued expansion 
of corporate Intranets will be the principal forces driving the 
demand for computer equipment (and therefore employment) 
over the next 5 years.” (See U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 
2000 (New York, the McGraw-Hill Companies and the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce/International Trade Administration, 
2000), chapters 27 and 31.) However, employment in sic 357 is 
projected to decline by 0.3 percent annually from 1998 to 2008, 
according to BLS projections, despite a 14.5-percent annual 
growth in output. (See Allison Thomson, “Industry output and 
employment projections to 2008,” Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember 1999, pp. 33-50.) The aforecited U.S. Industry and 
Trade Outlook: 2000 also discusses the impact of e-business on 
many other industries. 


15 Automobile rental and leasing, without drivers (sic 751), 
also has at least 20 percent, mostly counter and rental clerks, 
but e-business may not have a major employment impact on 
that industry. Industries with 10 percent to 19 percent of em- 
ployment in marketing and sales occupations include radio and 
TV broadcasting (sic 483), telephone and cable communications 
services (sic 481), publishing (sic 271), advertising (sic 731), 
and miscellaneous business services (SIC 738). 


16 Eating and drinking places (sic 58), also part of the retail 
trade group of industries, are much less affected by e-business 
than are retail stores. 


17 Such establishments may also process or repair products 
or serve food, but these are subordinate activities. 


18 Major industry groups include building materials, hard- 
ware, and garden supplies (sic 52); general merchandise, includ- 
ing department stores (sic 53); food establishments, including 
grocery stores, supermarkets, convenience stores, and specialty 
stores (sic 54); automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 
(sic 55); apparel and accessories stores (sic 56); furniture, home 
furnishings, appliances, and electronics (sic 57); and miscella- 
neous establishments, including drugstores, sporting goods stores, 
bookstores, stores selling stationery and office supplies, jewelry 
stores, toy stores, and florists (sic 59, except 596). To date, e- 
tailing has taken a more significant share of the market in sic 
57, which includes stores that handle computer hardware and 
software and prerecorded-audio and -video, and in sic 59. 


'9 While Amazon.com has moved to ownership of stock and 
operation of warehouses, other firms continue to outsource. 


20 The Internet arms potential car buyers with massive 
amounts of information, and margins on Internet-facilitated 
purchases are significantly lower than on other purchases. (See 
Susan Helper and John Paul MacDuffie, “E-volving the Auto 
Industry: E-Commerce Effects on Consumer and Supplier Rela- 
tionships”; on the Internet at http://e-conomy.berkeley.edu/ 
conference-main.htm.) This suggests that the industry will 
employ fewer sales workers. 


21 These establishments may also process products, but that 


function is subordinate to selling. 


22 Proposed changes to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (Naics) for 2002 would define three separate 
components of industry group 4541, corresponding to sic 5961: 
electronic shopping, electronic auctions, and (catalogue and) 
mail-order houses. (See “North American Industry Classifica- 
tion System—Update for 2000,” Federal Register Notice, Apr. 
20, 2000; on the Internet at http://www.census.gov/epcd/ 
www/naics.html.) 


23 Data are available only for nonstore retailers (sic 596). 


24 Some jobs would also be lost if fewer or smaller catalogues 
are used. In the local-delivery grocery store model, delivery is 
handled in-house, increasing the need for truckdrivers. 


23 Ranjay Gulati and Jason Garino, “Get the Right Mix of 
Bricks and Clicks,” Harvard Business Review, May—June 2000, 
Bo Se 


26 U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 2000, pp. 41-4 through 
41-6. 


27 According to the American Society of Travel Agents, 
cited in U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 2000, p. 50-8, retail 
travel agencies sell 80 percent of all airline tickets, book 90 
percent of all cruises, and make 25 percent of all hotel reserva- 
tions. 


28 Lori Enos, “Report: Corporate Travel Energizing Online 
Market,” E-commerce Times, Feb. 8, 2001. 


29 Full-service brokers now allow substantial discounts in 
commissions to certain individuals, and most also offer online 
trading. See On-line Brokerage: Keeping Apace of Cyberspace 
(Washington, pc, Securities and Exchange Commission, 2000), 
pp. 18-19. 


30 Only workers registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (sec) may accept telephone orders. 


31 Under a new system with Allstate, agents who work exclu- 
sively for the company will earn a 10-percent commission on 
new business and renewals, but only a 2-percent commission on 
customers who are obtained via the Internet or the firm’s 800 
number. (See Barbara Bowers, “Allstate: Major Distribution 
Shift,” Best’s Review Magazine, May 2000; on the Internet at 
http://bestreview.com/2000-05/coverailstate. html.) 


32 Broadband service is needed to deliver movies. (See Mar- 
tin Peers, “Video on Demand Arrives—Sort Of,” and Anna Wilde 
Mathews, “Studios Have Their Own Movies-On-Demand Plans,” 
The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 29, 2001, p. B1.) 


33 See Bernard Stamler, “Making Face-to-Face Time Pos- 
sible on the pc,” The New York Times, E-Commerce Special Edi- 
tion, Oct. 25, 2000, p. 24. 


34Helper and MacDuffie, pp. 4-9, 14; and Adrian J. 
Slywotzky, “The Age of the Choice Board,” Harvard Business 
Review, January-February 2000, and “Getting Rid of Guesswork,” 
Business Week, Aug. 28, 2000, p. 142. 


35 The naics categorizes publishing as an information indus- 
try, along with software, motion pictures, music, and broadcast- 
ing, while leaving printing within manufacturing. 


36 Jack Myers, “Media engine gathers head of steam,” Ad- 
vertising Age, Feb. 14, 2000, p. 1; and “Report: Digital Adver- 
tising Set for Rebound,” E-Commerce Times, Jan. 26, 2001. 
Since the 1960s, another electronic medium—network televi- 
sion—has reduced the market for evening newspapers and lim- 
ited their share of advertising expenditures. Classified advertis- 
ing accounts for more than 40 percent of the newspaper 
industry’s revenue. Advertising on a publishers’ website is pro- 
vided free or at little charge if the ad also appears in the 
newspaper’s printed edition. Newspaper websites also serve as 
electronic portals, generating revenue through links to other 


sites. (See U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 2000, pp. 25-3, 
25-5, and 25-8. For a discussion of the impact of online em- 
ployment agencies (“job boards”) on newspapers, see David H. 
Autor, Wiring the Labor Market, Working Paper 7959 (Cam- 
bridge, MA, National Bureau of Economic Research, 2000). See 
also John Schwartz, “Marketers Turn to a Simple Tool: E-Mail,” 
The New York Times, special section on e-commerce, Dec. 13, 
2000; and Bernard Stamler, “You Want Repeat Customers? Try 
E-Mail,” The New York Times, technology section, Apr. 18, 
2001.) 


37 Producing original content requires not just writers and 
graphic artists who are employed in the industry, but many of 
the self-employed as well. (See Nick Wingfield, “Webzines Join 
Forces to Survive Net Shakeout,” The Wall Street Journal, July 
10, 2000, p. B1.) 


38 Jennifer Greenstein, “The Web Content Conundrum,” The 
Standard, June 26, 2000; on the Internet at http:// 
www.thestandard.net/. 


39 Rebecca Gardyn, “The Future of Fine Print,” American 
Demographics, May 2000, pp. 26-29. 


40 Bob Tedeschi, “Online Retailers Try Printed Catalogues,” 
The New York Times, July 10, 2000. 


41 U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 2000, p. 26-6. 


42 Clare Saliba, “Report: Shipping Costs Bleed E-tailers Dry,” 
E-Commerce Times, Feb. 9, 2001. Those outsourcing ownership 
of inventory as well as warehousing rely on wholesalers. (See 
note 19.) 


43 “U.S. Postal Service: Challenges to Sustaining Perfor- 
mance Improvements Remain Formidable on the Brink of the 
21st Century (General Accounting Office testimony, Oct. 21, 
1999, Gao/tT-GGD-00-2), pp. 5-7. 


44 Stamler, “Face-to-Face Time”; and Susan Stellin, “Em- 
ployee Training Without the No-Doz,” The New York Times, 
technology section, Apr. 18, 2001. 


45 Myers Group, cited in Advertising Age, Feb. 14, 2000; and 
“Report: Digital Advertising Set for Rebound.” 


46 E-banking relies on automated teller machines (aTM’s) or 
mail for deposits and withdrawals. 


47 Data are available only in the aggregate for sic 736. (See 
Peter Capelli, “Making the Most of On-line Recruiting,” Harvard 
Business Review, March 2001, p. 139.) 


48 For example, patients have access to MEDLINE, a database of 
information found in medical journals, through the National 
Library of Medicine of the National Institutes of Health. MEDLINE 
may be reached on the Internet at http://www4.infotrieve.com/ 
mewmedline/search.asp or at http://www.medportal.com. 
(See also Networking Health: Prescriptions for the Internet (Na- 
tional Research Council, February 2000), pp. 38, 57-62; on the 
Internet at http://stills.nap.edu/books/0309068436/html/. 


49 Ibid., chapter 2. 
50 Jbid; see also MEDLINE, cited in note 48. 


51 Jbid; see also Jennifer Steinhauer, “In a Health Revolu- 
tion, a Hospital’s Baby Steps,” and Sandeep Juahar, “Residents 
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Discover a Handy Helpmate,” The New York Times, e-Commerce 
Special Edition, Oct. 25, 2000. 


52 Sarah Carr, “Many Professors Are Optimistic on Dis- 
tance Learning, Survey Says,” The Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion, July 7, 2000, p. A35. (See also David B. Gordon, ed., The 
Digital Classroom: How Technology Is Changing the Way We 
Teach and Learn (Cambridge, MA, Harvard Education Letter, 
2000), p. 57; and Lawrence E. Gladieux and Watson Scott Swail, 
The Virtual University & Education Opportunity (Washington, 
pc, The College Board, April 1999). Gladieux and Swale state 
that institutions are likely to find “that online courses are works 
in progress, requiring ongoing outlays for maintenance, revamp- 
ing, upgrading, and staff training” (p. 15).) 


53 Kenneth J. Cooper, “Internet at School Is Changing Work 


of Students—and Teachers,” The Washington Post, Sept. 5, 2000, 
p. A2. 


54 The 69-percent figure is from a Training Magazine sur- 
vey in 1997, cited in U.S. Industry and Trade Outlook: 2000, p. 
49-8. Furthermore, many instructors may be classified as prac- 
titioners of the subject they are teaching, rather than as teach- 
els. 


55 Including efficiencies in infrastructure industries, in which 
e-business also stimulates employment. (For example, see foot- 
note 6, referring to labor savings at Cisco Systems, a provider 
of infrastructure hardware.) 


56 There is also a new industry for Internet publishing and 
broadcasting and for B2B electronic markets. (See note 22.) 
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Minimum Wage Careers? 


Do some workers have 
minimum wage careers? 


Most workers who begin their careers in minimum-wage jobs 
eventually gain more experience and move on to higher paying jobs; 
however, some workers spend substantial portions of their early careers 
consistently working in minimum wage jobs 


ost minimum wage research has fo- 
cused on teens and young adults be- 
cause those groups are most likely to 


work at minimum wage jobs.' This emphasis on 
young workers is appropriate to the extent that 
the effects of minimum wages, whatever they may 
be, are transitory because young workers soon 
age and move into higher wage jobs. Yet, there is 
evidence that some older workers who have fin- 
ished school and have worked in the job market 
for some time are still earning minimum wages.’ 
This article explores whether some workers spend 
a significant portion of their post-teen, post- 
school years in—or earn a significant portion of 
their earnings from—minimum wage jobs. In 
other words, do some workers have “minimum 
wage careers”? 

There is already a short literature on the 
amount of time workers spend in minimum wage 
jobs. For example, a study by Ralph E. Smith and 
Bruce Vavrichek examined the 1-year earnings 
mobility of workers that initially worked at mini- 
mum wage jobs.’ They found that 63 percent of 
the minimum-wage workers in their sample were 
employed at higher-than-minimum wage jobs 
1 year later. Also, Bradley R. Schiller found that 
“only 15 percent of the 1980 entrants still had 
any (minimum wage) experience after three years, 
“which suggests that long-term minimum wage 
employment is rare.* More than three-quarters 
of Schiller’s sample were still attending school 
while working at their first job, however, and rela- 


tively few of the sample workers had embarked 
on their post-school career.> 

This article, by contrast, focuses on workers 
who have finished high school or college, and so 
presumably embarked on their careers. Using the 
National Longitudinal Study of Youth 1979 
(NLSY79), we follow a large sample of workers af- 
ter they “permanently” leave school. We find 
that upon leaving school, the vast majority of 
workers quickly move into wage ranges well 
above the minimum wage. Thus, minimum wages 
have virtually no effect on the careers of most 
workers. However, we identify a nontrivial frac- 
tion of workers that spend substantial portions 
of their post-school career on minimum or near- 
minimum wage jobs. For example, we estimate that 
more than 8 percent of workers spend at least 50 
percent of their first 10 post-school years work- 
ing in jobs paying less than the minimum wage 
plus $1.00. We find that workers with such mini- 
mum wage careers are largely drawn from demo- 
graphic groups with generally low wages: women, 
minorities, and the less-educated. Thus, while 
relatively few in number, there is an identifiable 
subpopulation of workers whose lifetime income 
and employment is likely to be associated with 
minimum wages. For individuals in this group, 
minimum wages do not have merely transitory 
effects. 

This article places our NLSY79 results in con- 
text by examining the incidence of minimum and 
near-minimum wage jobs among workers in the 
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Current Population Survey (cps). The cps is beneficial to this 
study because it provides useful point-in-career or point-in- 
time estimates of minimum wage jobholders. The large sample 
size and broad age coverage of the cps offer useful back- 
ground information, but its cross-sectional nature lead us to 
expend most of our efforts on the NLSY79. This article also 
exploits the longitudinal structure of the NLSy79 to calculate 
the proportion of workers’ early careers spent on minimum 
wage jobs. It further examines the relative incidence of such 
minimum wage jobholding across various demographic 
groups. 


Overview from the cps 


Our analysis is centered on the NLSy79 because we need panel 
data to accurately gauge the presence or absence of minimum 
wage careers. Before doing so, however, we think it would be 
useful to take a broader look at the incidence of minimum 
wage jobs over the life cycle. The outgoing rotation groups 
from the Current Population Survey provide estimates of 
hourly wage rates for a very large sample of workers over all 
age groups.° For 1993 and 1994, we extracted information on 
all workers between the ages of 16 and 65 who we estimated 
were making at least $1 per hour. We then characterized each 
worker as having a minimum wage job depending upon 
whether they were within $.25, $.50, $1.00, or $2.00 of the pre- 
vailing minimum wage (that is, the higher of the Federal or the 
relevant State minimum wage). The top panel of chart 1 graphs 
the fraction of the employed in each age group characterized 
as having a minimum wage job under these four criteria. 

The top panel of chart 1 indicates that the incidence of 
minimum wage jobs is very high among teenagers. In 1993 
and 1994, roughly 40 percent of 16-year-olds were employed 
at jobs paying less than the minimum wage plus $.25, and 
virtually all 16-year-olds reported working at jobs paying less 
than the minimum wage plus $2.00. In addition, the chart indi- 
cates that the incidence of minimum-wage jobholding drops 
off quickly as workers age. For example, the fraction of 25- 
year-olds with minimum wage jobs is estimated to be only 5.5 
percent for the minimum plus $.25 cutoff, and 14.6 percent for 
the minimum plus $1.00 cutoff. The chart therefore supports 
the view that teenagers tend to work at minimum wage jobs, 
but they move out of minimum wage jobs as they acquire 
more schooling and experience. 

Despite the movement of most young workers into higher 
paying jobs, chart | indicates that aging cohorts leave some 
workers behind in minimum wage jobs. In particular, chart 1 
shows that while the fraction of workers in minimum wage 
jobs goes down significantly as cohorts age, it never gets to 
zero. For example, even among workers in their mid-40’s, 
which are the peak earning years for most workers, approxi- 
mately 2.5 percent are in jobs paying less than the minimum 
plus $.25, and approximately 8 percent are in jobs paying less 
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than the minimum plus $1.00. What we cannot tell from these 
cross-sectional data is whether there was a small minority 
who persistently work at minimum wage jobs or a larger num- 
ber of persons with a fleeting minimum wage experience. Panel 
data on workers’ careers are needed to address this question. 

The middle and bottom panels of chart 1 present figures 
analogous to the top panel, with the exception that the middle 
panel is based on a sample of women and the bottom panel is 
based on a sample of blacks. The figures for these two groups 
are very similar to the aggregate patterns revealed in the top 
panel. Teenagers are extremely likely to work at minimum or 
near-minimum wage jobs, but older workers in both groups 
generally work at higher paying jobs. Comparisons across 
the panels in the chart show, however, that the incidence of 
minimum wage jobholding is higher for women and blacks 
than it is for the population at large. This is not surprising, 
given that these groups are generally overrepresented in the 
low-wage labor market. Nevertheless, the chart suggests that 
some groups may be more likely than others to have truly 
extended periods of minimum wage employment. Our analy- 
sis of the panel data in the NLsy79 will take up this issue in 
some detail. 


Longitudinal analysis of the ntsy79 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth began in 1979 
with 12,686 men and women between the ages of 14 and 22.’ 
All members of the sample were born in the years 1957-64, 
and were living in the United States when they were selected. 
(Note that persons who immigrated to the United States after 
1978 were excluded from the sample.) We restrict our atten- 
tion to the portion of each respondent’s worklife that occurs 
after they first leave school for a period that will last at least 2 
years. Although a few workers may go back to school at some 
later date, this restriction focuses attention on the portion of 
individuals’ worklife that might be appropriately termed “ca- 
reer” work. In contrast, work before this point is generally 
stopgap work between periods of schooling, or a source of 
income in the midst of schooling. There are some NLSY79 
respondents for whom we were unable to accurately charac- 
terize the first year of career work, largely because of missing 
data, and we excluded such workers from our analysis. This 
and other exclusion restrictions naturally raise issues of se- 
lectivity. We have no completely satisfactory answer to the 
question of how sample selection affects our results, but we 
consider this issue more fully in the appendix at the end of 
this article. 

Our goal is to calculate the fraction of a worker’s career 
that is spent on minimum wage jobs. This goal requires that 
we accurately characterize a worker’s minimum wage status 
over each year within a career. There are four reasons this 
may be impossible for some workers in some years. First, 
there may be no valid wage because the worker went back to 


[Chart 1. | Percentage of workers with hourly wages close to the minimum wage, total 
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school (after at least a 2-year hiatus), because the worker 
neither worked nor went to school, or because the informa- 
tion was missing from the interview. Second, we may not 
know the prevailing minimum wage due to missing informa- 
tion on the worker’s state of residence. Third, some workers 
leave the sample, although MaCurdy, Mroz, and Gritz suggest 
that this imparts little biases to most measures of labor market 
activity.® 

And fourth, the fact that the last year of the NLsY79 we use, 
1994, leads to somewhat nonrandom selection when we exam- 
ine behavior farther out into workers’ careers.’ Recall that the 
NLSY79 began with persons between the ages of 14 and 22 in 
1979. For those who end their education with high school, we 
almost always have at least 10 years of post-school observa- 
tions. For persons finishing a college degree at the age of 22, 
however, we will have 10 years of post-school data for the 
older NLSY79 respondents, but not for the younger respon- 
dents. This reasoning suggests that as we look further out 
into respondents’ careers, the sample becomes increasingly 
selective with respect to schooling. For example, the sample 
of workers for whom we have 10 years of post-school data has 
slightly lower initial schooling than the corresponding sample 
for whom we have 5 years of post-school data. This selectiv- 
ity is less acute for the earlier birth cohorts within the NLsY79, 
because we have many years of post-school data for almost 
everyone in these cohorts, whereas the selectivity on educa- 
tion is more severe for the later cohorts within the NLsy79. 
This fact leads us, in some instances, to focus on the earlier 
birth cohorts to minimize this selectivity. 

Table 1 displays some basic attributes of our NLSY79 
sample.'® The table presents summary statistics by “years 
into career,” which is defined as the number of years elapsed 
since the worker first left school for a period of at least 2 years. 
The sample is restricted to those workers for whom we could 


determine their minimum wage status. Looking at the top row 
of the table first, note that the number of observations in- 
cluded in the sample decreases from 4,322 in the first year of 
the career down to 3,494 in the tenth year of the career. Again, 
this occurs because of survey attrition; the younger and more 
highly educated have not had as many post-school years in 
the workforce by 1994, and because some persons leave the 
workforce. This latter phenomenon is partly driven by women 
who leave the workforce to raise children, as can be seen by 
the gradually decreasing share of women in the sample as we 
look further out into people’s careers. For example, women 
account for 48.5 percent of our sample at | year into career, but 
46.3 percent at 10 years into a career. 

For each year into the career of our sample, table 2 reports 
the fraction of the sample for which the wage is within $.25, 
$.50, $1.00, $1.50, or $2.00 of the prevailing minimum wage. We 
have several reasons for defining “minimum wage jobs” in 
these alternative fashions. The lowest threshold, the mini- 
mum wage plus $.25, is our preferred method for characterizing 
workers currently on a minimum wage job. Given the possibil- 
ity of misreporting and division bias (hourly wages are some- 
times calculated by dividing earnings by reported hours), it 
seems reasonable to allow for some measurement error in char- 
acterizing jobs as minimum wage or not minimum wage. Our 
interest in the higher thresholds (minimum plus $.50, minimum 
plus $1.00, and so forth) are motivated in part by measurement 
error, but also because workers below these higher bands may 
be affected by the minimum wage in other ways. For example, 
Jean B. Grossman and David Card and Alan Krueger study the 
possibility of ripple effects, that is, the minimum wage may result 
in wage increases for workers slightly above the minimum.!! As 
another example, future increases in the minimum wage are likely 
to be in this range, so it is useful to consider the broader class of 
workers that might be affected by higher minimum wages that are 


Sample means of youth in the workforce by years into career 


Years into career! 
Variable = 
1 2 4 6 8 10 
NUMOOHORODSENVAlIONS aeamecestasetensieces ceceneretee ene 4,322 4,066 3,689 3,608 3,552 3,494 
Education at this point Of Career ..........eeeceeeeeeeee a 12.8 12.8 12.9 12.9 13.0 13.0 
Age at this point Of Career on... esses sees teeseeees 20.1 21.1 23.1 25.1 27.1 29.1 
Ea OM SUODecesese eerste eres reee es. ce eee ere 1981.5 1981.5 1981.5 1981.5 1981.5 1981.5 
Female =1 (in PONCOMY) oc ceesescecsestesecsespcescarscacseeet aesenes 48.5 48.9 47.9 46.6 46.5 46.3 
Black = 1 (in DEICCNL) see ceeventsccccce-ceeee ot seseeeeec erates 12.3 11.9 es 11.7 12.0 11.9 
WrDani=ii (IMIPChCOMt) Rereenteseseseseesee eee eape see ceee ene sae 79.4 79.0 80.0 78.9 79.1 78.8 
Father’s education as of 1979 (years) ........eceeee es 11.9 11.8 
Mother’s education as of 1979 (years) ..........ccccee 11.6 11.6 


'“Years into career" begin immediately after schooling was completed. 


Note: Sample for each year restricted to those people for whom we could 
determine whether or not they were working at a minimum wage job. 
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Source: All numbers derived from authors’ calculations, using the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. 


| Table 2. Share of population in minimum or near-minimum wage jobs by years into career 


(In percent] 
Yous iin caked Above prevailing minimum wage by no more than 

$.25 $.50 $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 
Uberoe snc coagoct eetaetenenecese cee anaes 30.5 38.7 54.5 64.3 72.6 
Qi ctane Se sesaeinsdvee Somber es 23.4 30.2 42.4 52.4 62.0 
Sisccencustecuseenvecea tecumacasanvete 16.7 21.8 31.9 42.0 50.8 
By ronesentan sensed: Coacctuerteactve state 13.5 17.2 25.6 33.9 42.9 
OD ducecasatacaueesatstesasucdsasueccteess 10.5 14.0 21.0 28.0 37.0 
Geers ps eet Ras ote 9.2 12.0 17.9 24.2 32.4 
[icecse cei ncae reysnces acer ee ees 8.6 10.4 15.8 20.6 205 
Bi seascnwasaceatee te ae ds wotoeeeeeeet chats Ded 9.5 14.4 18.2 25.2 
FA eee ener PPR 73 8.8 Wee7 lize 22.5 
MOGs ncrscececnatuvercneacscustesesere 7.3 8.6 12.2 15a 20.3 


“Years into career” begin immediately after schooling was completed. 


| Table 3. Transition rates into and out of minimum wage jobs, by years into career 


Source: Authors’ calculations from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth 1979. 


| [Inpercent] 
Seabee Year(f-1) > year(f) 
12 23 34 45 5-6 67 78 89 910 
| Worker holds nonminimum wage job in first year 
| 1. Probablitity of minimum wage job 
TP SCCONG 'YOal 22.2 -cacssc<stescecasssossetscesex: 10.5 8.4 5.3 4.7 4.6 4.3 3.8 3.7 
2. Probablitity of nonminimum wage job 
INV SECONG YON <<: ccsecncsecccsswscesncsussezesasss 89.5 91.6 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.7 96.2 97.3 
| Worker holds minimum wage job in first year 
| 3. Probability of minimum wage job , 
NU SECORG: Weare A Ses ieee eee 53.6 44.9 38.4 37.2 44.7 33.7 44.6 46.1 
4. Probability of nonminimum wage job 
Hi). SECONG VOAN -o2,asese-cnv-scseeccorccesccceesarzer 46.4 65: 61.6 62.8 56.3 56.3 55.4 53.9 
Note: A job in year tminimum wage jobs if a person is on a job paying less Source: Authors’ calculations from the National Longitudinal Survey 
| than the minimum wage plus $.25 in year t, where years are indexed by their of Youth 1979. 
| position within a person's career. 


within the range of future policy options. 

Table 2 indicates that a substantial fraction of workers 
start their careers on jobs that pay near-minimum wages. 
For example, roughly 30 percent of workers in our sample 
held initial jobs within $.25 of the minimum wage, and more 
than 50 percent of the sample held jobs within $1.00 of the 
prevailing minimum. Thus, for most workers, their initial 
jobs pay a wage that might be affected by significant 
changes in the minimum wage. As workers age, however, 
they gradually move out of jobs within range of the mini- 
mum wage. For example, by the eighth year of their career, 
less than 8 percent of our sample worked in jobs paying less 
than the minimum plus $.25, and roughly 14 percent worked 
in jobs paying less than the minimum plus $1.00. Thus, 
inexperienced workers disproportionately have minimum 
wage jobs, however defined. 

Table 3 illustrates the evolution of minimum wage expo- 
sure from a different angle. If we divide workers into two 
groups based on whether or not their wages are above the 


minimum wage plus $.25, then there are four possible transi- 
tions that can be made across any pair of years. Rows | and 2 
of table 3 report the probabilities of being in (row 1) or out of 
(row 2) a minimum wage job in year f, conditional on having 
held a job that paid more than the minimum wage plus $.25 in 
year t-1. Rows 3 and 4 report the same probabilities condi- 
tional on having held a job that paid Jess than the minimum 
wage plus $.25 in year t-1. The columns of table 3 examine 
these transitions across adjacent pairs of years that move 
farther out into workers’ careers as the table moves from left 
to right. An example of how to interpret the table is that the 
10.5 entry under row | and the 12 column indicates that 10.5 
percent of the people with nonminimum wage jobs in the first 
year of their career went on to hold a minimum wage job in 
their next year of work. 

Row 1 of table 3 indicates that transitions from nonminimum 
to minimum wage jobs are rare, particularly as workers get 
further out into their careers. Row 2 shows that the analo- 
gous transitions from nonminimum to nonminimum wage sta- 
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tus are correspondingly high, as of course they must be, be- 
cause the sum of rows | and 2 must be 100 for any column. 
Thus, once workers find a job above the minimum wage, they 
rarely go back to lower paying minimum wage work. Rows 3 
and 4 report the analogous probabilities for transitions out of 
minimum wage work. These rows show that the odds of a 
minimum wage worker finding a nonminimum wage job in the 
following year are in the 40-percent- to-50-percent range 
throughout the first 10 years of workers’ careers.'? Thus, 
workers are much more likely to escape from minimum wage 
employment than they are likely to fall back into such low 
wage jobs after an initial period at higher paying jobs. Plug- 
ging these transition rates into standard stock-flow identities 
yields the prediction that minimum wage work becomes in- 
creasingly less likely as cohorts age, which is of course what 
the previous results showed. 

These patterns are broadly consistent with the patterns of 
the incidence of minimum wage jobs by age from the cps out- 


weighted percentages, and by years into career 


ifele)(=a8 Proportion of career spent in minimum or near-minimum wage jobs, by mean, wage-weighted, and real wage- 


going rotation groups. Note that transitions in the two samples 
are not directly comparable, as the synthetic panel of the cps 
outgoing rotation groups acquires schooling and experience 
over time, whereas the true panel of the NLsy79 acquires only 
experience (since they have left school permanently in most 
cases).'3 Nevertheless, in both samples there is a dramatic 
transition out of minimum or near-minimum wage jobs as co- 
horts age. However, is it also true that a significant minority of 
workers remain in such jobs as they age and gain experience? 
With the results presented so far, it is not possible to ascertain 
whether such minimum wage workers represent a stable minor- 
ity of workers, or whether instead the identity of minimum 
wage workers changes from year to year. Obviously, the exist- 
ence of minimum wage careers hinges on the answer to this 
question. 

Table 4 presents information on the fraction of workers’ 
careers spent on minimum wage jobs. The top section of table 
4 reports the fraction of the workers first y career years spent in 
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{In percent] 
: Mean share of years spent above prevailing minimum wage by no more than— 
Years into career' - 
$25 | $50 $100 $150 $200 
SS es SS |e ee 

| Aceesooeretee oer eRe OnE 30.5 38.7 54.5 64.3 72.6 
VS errr adheres 26.6 34.0 48.0 57.9 67.0 
Biiievscuaceutedserstccersem eeeses 22.2 29.0 41.8 51.8 60.9 
Ce cone PS nee Tee 19.1 25.0 36.7 46.4 Sor 
id seare cer renter paca 16.5 21.7 32.4 41.6 50.5 
Gree peter tecrere 14.6 19.3 29.0 37.5 46.6 
Ure rere ae 13.3 17.5 26.4 34.3 42.9 
Be Re cere nec 12.0 15.8 24.0 Sie 39.7 
SRR ee 10.9 14.3 21.9 28.7 36.7 
1 Oursstrserce meme ee 10.1 ies) 20.4 16.9 34.6 

Wage-weighted proportion of career spent above prevailing minimum wage by no more than— 

| $25 $50 $100 $150 $200 
il raze caeesrite ceeeseencet sca 30.5 38.7 54.5 64.3 72.6 
PER Ra a ht eee eee’ 24.3 31.5 45.2 Sout 64.6 
Oc eE RES RPONG 18.7 25.0 SY/ae} 47.3 56.6 
Aenea eter eames ee 15.1 20.3 31.2 40.7 49.8 
Sore a tee heey aa tenet 12.4 16.8 26.4 35.1 44.0 
GE are Sa AE 10.5 14.3 22k 30.6 39.2 
Ue er eee 9.1 12.5 20.0 27.0 35.2 
Oireretren te ties sonreenraanites 7.8 10.7 78 2301 31.5 
Oe abe eae 6.7 9.2 15.2 20.9 28.0 
iO peer a) ee cea nen ees 6.1 8.3 13.7 18.9 PAT 
Real wage-weighted proportion of career spent above prevailing minimum wage by no more than— 

$25 [ $50 $100 $150 | $200 
flieeeeeerererceereneres treet 30.5 38.7 54.5 64.3 72.6 
DF hecho a eer Bee hs 24.4 31.6 45.4 56.3 64.7 
eee ETO coe One 18.9 25.3 SVRTC 47.7 57.0 
GI eet Le 15.4 20.7 31.8 41.3 50.5 
SY ee aeceEeROern tree ce 12.8 7s tan 35.9 44.8 
Geer ek ees 10.9 14.9 23.6 31.6 40.2 
TNS crete ea eRe 9.6 13.1 21.0 28.2 36.4 
Shier e Sect pee hese ree Fore 8.4 11.4 18.4 25.0 32.8 
Qa ce ronsa rece tece seater es 7.3 10.0 16.3 22.3 29.6 
LOW esressertree teat aeeccaee 6.6 9.1 14.9 20.5 27.4 

. . . . . . - 
"Years into career” begin immediately after schooling was completed. Source: Authors’ calculations from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979. 


| Table 5, Fraction of population spending a percentage of their career in jobs within an amount of the minimum wage 
[In percent] 
Above Sahar minimum wage Above prevailing minimum wage Above prevailing minimum wage 
Years into career’ yan By 1.09 Pyle 
25 50 75 25 50 75 25 50 75 
percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent | percent 
of of of of of of of of of 
| career career career career career career career career career 
Total sample 
Uineseateerencessaccosesctecs 38.5 38.5 38.5 54.1 54.1 54.1 63.8 63.8 63.8 
ELE AD Ser ee eee er 42.6 42.6 21.2 56.3 56.3 33.8 64.9 64.9 43.7 
BS YE ean rete, eee 42.5 22.9 10.0 54.8 35.1 18.9 62.0 45.4 27.6 
fran cabdicCanudacouececase 40.5 22.8 12.3 Siro 34.3 21.0 58.0 43.5 29.8 
By eS tet sceecusoce 22.0 av 6.1 33.3 21.4 12.4 41.7 29.8 19.3 
Gee ieee eee 21.1 12.4 3.0 31.5 20.8 7.6 39.6 28.6 12.4 
Vf Sonehaba eter eee 20.6 7.0 ies} 30.6 13:3 47 38.0 19.7 8.2 
ba) Seecrerec See eee eeeeace 19.6 7.0 Bal 28.9 13.0 5.1 35.8 19.2 8.5 
so redeedence reece ca ear ee 12.1 Shi 1.0 19.6 8.0 3.0 25.8 13.4 5:3 
MOMS Soeetectc setae 11.8 3.8 0.7 18.8 8.3 1.9 24.9 er 3.6 
Blacks 
Geen ce aston esas 45.9 45.9 45.9 62.0 62.0 62.0 TAS Wales 71.3 
2 ee eee 49.1 49.1 28.2 62.7 62.7 41.5 69.4 69.4 52.0 
RS shears acest nans eae 45.0 26.8 13.0 56.1 38.5 22.3 61.2 47.9 30.3 
Ys a ae nes Pe 41.7 25.4 15.8 Slel/ 37.0 23.6 oE/ 44.8 S25 
IS Reo eee canna susan 24.5 16.4 8.7 35.4 24.4 15.6 42.2 31.8 23.2 
(Sasa en eerie 24.6 16.6 4.6 34.3 25.0 diet 40.9 3123) lives 
i aepegancadecssaveSaewane 23.4 10.8 2.6 82:0 ez es) 38.7 24.0 12.3 
[Shesenreueareree Sener 22, 10.6 3.4 Ses lait 8.4 372 Zou 13.0 
oS aeecyice tae ene 14.4 S74 ilar 21.2 is! 4.5 27.0 16.2 8.4 
1 (Ces Sa a | 13.6 5.9 8 20.1 died 2.9 25.4 16.2 6.1 
| 
| Women 
5 bree ae ger toner ease 46.5 46.5 46.5 61.9 61.9 61.9 70.6 70.6 70.6 
PLA Sacto or enee eee 50.7 SONG 28.7 63.7 63.7 42.9 alee alee 52.6 
Sree et 49.2 29.7 14.7 60.5 43.1 25.6 66.2 52.3 35:5 
Os odaees Seoveansa teense 46.6 28.2 16.9 56.2 40.9 PP? 61.2 48.7 36.8 
DB eesacone ue ieeo eres 27.0 16.6 8.5 38.7 26.8 16.0 46.1 35.4 24.3 
Ge ae ect ee 24.7 15.2 4.6 35.2 24.9 10.2 42.1 32.6 15.2 
| eee ee 23.9 9.1 2.9 34.1 16.1 6.7 40.1 23.6 10.6 
to eerie crete eee 22.3 8.8 3.2 Slas} 15:3 Vail 37.3 PPT 10.7 
Lo a eee ee eae Seen 13.9 5.3 Wee 22.4 9.9 4.2 28.3 15.6 Yn 
NO bcercescecente sncotreo 13.4 5.6 eal 21.1 10.4 2uh 26.8 15a 4.7 
i 4 
1“Years into career” begin immediately after schooling was completed. Source: Authors’ calculations from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
1979. 
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jobs paying less than the minimum wage plus $x. Thus, as an 
example, the entry in the table where x = .25 and “Years into 
career” equals 6 indicates that the average worker spent 14.6 
percent of his or her first 6 career years in jobs that paid less 
than the prevailing minimum plus $.25. The results indicate 
that, depending on how we define “near-minimum,” a sub- 
stantial fraction of these cohorts’ first 10 years were spent in 
minimum, or near-minimum wage jobs. For example, the mean 
worker in this sample spent 29 percent of their first 6 years on 
jobs paying less than the minimum wage plus $1.00, and 35 
percent of their first 10 years on jobs paying less than the 
minimum wage plus $2.00. Thus, the top panel of table 4 indi- 
cates that a substantial portion of most workers’ early careers 
is spent on minimum or near-minimum wage jobs. 

The top section of table 4 may overstate the importance of 
minimum wage jobs by weighting all years equally. If workers 
can shift resources over the life-cycle, or if intergenerational 


transfers ease the burden of low income in one’s early years, 
then the salience of minimum wage jobholding would be better 
measured by weighting years by the wage received. That is, 
one may be interested in the proportion of a person’s career 
income received in minimum wage jobs. To follow this line of 
reasoning, the next two sections of table 4 repeat the analysis 
of the top section with the exception that the fraction of years 
in minimum wage jobs are weighted by the nominal wage 
(middle section) or the real wage (bottom section).'* The table 
indicates that weighting by either nominal or real wages sig- 
nificantly reduces the importance of minimum wage jobs in the 
first 10 years of a career. However, there is still a nontrivial 
fraction of years spent on minimum wage jobs under either 
metric. For example, the middle section indicates that, when 
years are weighted by nominal wages, at the mean, workers 
spends roughly 20 percent of their first 10 career years in jobs 
paying less than the minimum wage plus $1.50. As a second 
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example, the bottom section of table 4 indicates that when 
years are weighted by real wages, workers at the mean spend 
10 percent of their first 9 years in jobs paying less than the 
minimum wage plus $.50. 

The data in table 4 indicate that the NLsY79 cohort contin- 
ued to hold minimum wage jobs as they gained experience, 
albeit with decreasing frequency. It still remains to be seen 
whether there is any variation across respondents in the frac- 
tion of time spent on minimum wage jobs. Table 5 begins to 
address this question. In particular, table 5 reports the frac- 
tion of the population for whom over Z percent of the first y 
years of their career are spent working on jobs paying less 
than the minimum wage plus $x. As an example, the entry 
where the row for “Years into career” is 5 and the column 
under “Above prevailing minimum wage by $.50” and “75 
percent of career” indicates that 6.1 percent of the sample 
spent more than 75 percent of their first 5 career years in jobs 
that paid less than the prevailing minimum plus $.50. As a 
second example, 25.8 percent of the sample spent at least 25 
percent of their first 9 years on jobs that paid less than the 
minimum plus $1.50. 

Table 5 exploits the panel nature of the data to show the 
extent to which some workers are continually employed in 
minimum or near-minimum wage jobs. The figures indicate 
that few workers consistently hold minimum or near-minimum 
wage jobs. It could hardly be otherwise, given the low inci- 
dence of minimum wage jobholding seen in the cross-sec- 
tional comparisons of the previous table. There is, however, a 
non-negligible subset of the population that continues to work 
at near-minimum wages throughout much of their early career. 
For example, table 5 indicates that almost 4 percent of the 
population spends at least 50 percent of their first 9 post- 
school years working at jobs paying less than the minimum 


plus $.50. As another example, table 5 indicates that roughly 
5 percent of the population spends more than 75 percent of 
their first 8 post-school years working at jobs paying less 
than the minimum plus $1.00. For these workers, it is clear that 
minimum wage policy has potentially long-ranging effects. 

It is important to keep the results from earlier tables in mind 
when interpreting table 5. In particular, although some work- 
ers 9 or 10 years into their careers have spent a significant 
cumulative time on minimum wage jobs, the figures in the top 
section of table 5 overstate the numbers of workers that are in 
minimum wage jobs this far out in their careers. That over- 
statement occurs because most workers accumulate minimum 
wage job experience most quickly in the first few years of their 
career. Nevertheless, there are significant fractions of work- 
ers in minimum wage jobs after several years of post-school 
experience have been accumulated. For example, table 2 
showed that roughly 8 percent of the population held a job 
paying less than the minimum plus $.50 at 10 years into their 
career. Thus, the proportion of workers with “minimum wage 
careers” will not necessarily go to zero as cohorts age. Some 
workers remain at minimum wage jobs far into their careers. 

Which groups are particularly likely to have such minimum 
wage careers? It is natural to look at groups with generally 
low wages, because they are likely overrepresented in the 
minimum wage population. The middle section in table 5 
shows that, like the broader population, few blacks are con- 
sistently employed at minimum wage jobs for the duration of 
their early careers. For example, 11.3 percent of the black 
population spent at least 50 percent of their first 9 post-school 
years in jobs paying less than the minimum plus $1.00. As 
another example, roughly 3.4 percent of the black population 
spent more than 75 percent of their first 8 post-school years in 
jobs paying less than the minimum plus $.50. Thus, extended 


| Table 6. | a Model of minimum wage careers 
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Dependent variable=fraction of first selected number of years spent in 
jobs paying less than the prevailing minimum wage jobs $1.00 
Independent variable 
5 years 8 years 10 years 

Intercept ..... Se 1.676 (.071) 1.339 (.067) 1.150 (0.56) 
Age as of this VGA Miesccscvasscatmenmes aera eee come rcae —.037 (.004) —027 (.003) 022 (.003) 
Number offchildrentvacecesnerec.cxeces aot erect —.028 (.004) —.026 (.007) —.020 (006) 
FomalOsacecesc cette sdersesnnecracesnacneneonseatneensoeoncnahtenss -109 (.013) .067 (.013) .062 (014) 
Female, number Of Children .............cccccsessccseneeeeeeeeee .070 (.020) —.049 (.014) -034 (.011) 
BlaCk Pie eee r nc eeta tee teestcneben estes ti memerenre 073 (.024) -.061 (.021) .053 (.020) 
Black, fOMANC .........sseessesesseesseecneennecnectatetaessnsenneceaes —.035 (.037) -.015 (.033) —.031 (.032) 
EGUCAUOMccsccsacceatntcrece: at nee twerter micas Roki eeeeers -.029 (.005) —.024 (.004) —.017 (.004) 
Urban covosnnnennennnenenesessatasanonsnsneneeetenenegceengnesqnssacassens —.049 (.017) —.039 (.014) —.039 (.012) 
Father's CCUCAtiON .........-sesecssesssseeesteeeseecsneecnneessseenes -.005 (.002) -.003 (.002) —.002 (.002) 
MotherSieduication 2:25 tecccseserer ace cere re —.002 (.003) —.003 (.067) —.004 (.002) 
NumberofiobsemationS:22.ace tesserae 2,494 2,132 

; ; 1,942 
FRESCIUAT Os trey oes eet c Stee eae ers Auth care hee ee an .259 244 a 

Note: Standard errors properly account for the complex survey design Source: Authors’ calculations based on data from the National Longitudi- 
of the data. nal Survey of Youth 1979. 


} Table 7. | Model predictions for percentage of first few years in minimum wage jobs for selected years of education 


exposure to minimum wage jobs is the exception rather than 
the norm for black workers. 

As with the broader population, however, there is a subset 
of black workers with extended stays in minimum wage jobs. 
Further, the proportion of black workers in such jobs is sub- 
stantially higher than that for nonblacks. For example, roughly 
13 percent of the black population spent more than 75 percent 
of their first 8 post-school years on jobs paying less than the 
minimum plus $1.50, whereas the corresponding figure for the 
full sample was only 8.5 percent. Thus, blacks are overrepre- 
sented in the minimum and near-minimum wage population. 

The bottom section of table 5 examines similar shares for 
women. On this dimension, the labor market experience for 
women as a group is very similar to that for blacks. True 
“minimum wage careers” are quite rare among women, as most 
women spend only a small fraction of their careers on mini- 
mum or near-minimum wage jobs. However, women are sub- 
stantially more likely than men to have extended stays in mini- 
mum or near-minimum wage jobs. For example, approximately 
4.2 percent of women spend more than 75 percent of their first 


Years and characteristic Years of education 
First 5 years 
y 8 10 12 14 16 
Black —rural Woman ...........:c.0e+-0000-- 63.0 57.2 51:3 45.5 39.6 
White -rural woman .................... 59.2 53.4 475 41.7 35.9 
Black=cutal= mantis e 52.0 46.2 40.3 34.5 28.7 
Black —urban—man.... 47.1 41.3 35.4 29.6 23.8 
White rural -MAN ...............-eeeeee 44.7 38.8 33.0 ial 723i \ 25} 
White —urban —man ..........ceececeeceeeeee 39.7 33.9 28.1 22.2 16.4 
First 8 years Years of education 
8 10 2 14 16 
Black —rural —Woman ..........ccc0..ceee000- 50.2 45.4 40.7 35.9 oie 
45.6 40.8 36.1 Sis) 26.5 
40.7 36.0 31.2 26.5 2Nef) 
Black tEAM coos cssceaancnekacccn seco 36.8 32.0 Pi fees} 22.5 17.8 
White as (SL £2 eee ee ee 34.7 29.9 25:1 20.4 15.6 
White —urban —man ........0.....20000eeeeeee 30.7 25.9 21.2 16.4 Uiler/ 
Years of education 
First 10 years 
8 10 12 14 16 
Black —rural -WOMAN ..........:sceccseeeeees 40.4 36.9 Sishis) 30.0 26.6 
White -rural -womaan ..............2..2222005 38.2 34.7 312 27.8 24.3 
BlaCK:- Tall PAN... ccc.sscnscesecuvoonscrccnes 33.8 30.4 26.9 23.5 20.0 
Black —urban —Ma0 .............c::0sseeeeeeeee 30.0 26.5 23.1 19.6 16.2 
Mente ral mala -cscacecsee seseeapcnses 28.5 251 21.6 18.1 14.7 
White —urban —man ..................ceeeeeeeee 24.7 PIA 17.7 14.3 10.8 
Note: All predictions based on linear regressions reported in table 6. 
Source: Authors’ calculations based on data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 1979. 


9 post-school years working in jobs paying less than the mini- 
mum plus $1.00. Again, this is not surprising, given that 
women are generally overrepresented in the low-wage popu- 
lation. 

To conduct a more systematic analysis of the determinants 
of minimum wage careers, we estimated linear regression mod- 
els in which the dependent variable was the fraction of time 
spent on jobs paying less than the minimum wage plus $1.00. 
The right-hand side variables in this analysis not only in- 
cluded race and sex, but also years of schooling, age, number 
of children, whether or not the person lived in an urban area, 
and measures of the father’s and mother’s education. Table 6 
reports the results of this analysis for 5, 8, and 10 years out 
into acareer.'> The results are broadly consistent with expec- 
tations based on general analyses of the wage distribution. 
For example, being highly educated and living in an urban 
area are both strongly correlated with not having a minimum 
wage career. In addition, consistent with the preceding tables, 
blacks and women are more likely than white males to spend 
significant portions of their career in minimum wage jobs. Fi- 
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nally, the presence of children is positively correlated with 
minimum wage job-holding for women, but negatively corre- 
lated for men. These relationships are all consistent with 
previously established patterns of wage variation. 

Table 7 presents fitted values for hypothetical workers 
based on the models of table 6. Predictions are presented for 
three panels of 5, 8, and 10 years into careers. The rows within 
each panel vary by race, sex, and urban/rural designation, 
and each row presents estimates for five different levels of 
education. All other variables are set to sample means. An 
example of how to read the table is that the top left entry 
indicates that the model predicts that a black, rural woman 
with 8 years of schooling is predicted to have spent 63 per- 
cent of her first 5 career years in jobs that paid less than the 
minimum wage plus $1.00. The models obviously predict that 
the incidence of minimum wage careers varies dramatically 
across demographic groups. Rural high-school dropouts, par- 
ticularly women and blacks, are likely to spend substantial 
fractions of their careers in minimum wage jobs. 


Notes 


THIS ARTICLE SHOws that many workers begin their post-school 
careers in jobs paying the minimum or something close to it, 
but that the vast majority of workers move on to higher pay- 
ing jobs as they accumulate experience. However, there is a 
nontrivial fraction of workers who spend substantial portions 
of their early careers consistently working in minimum wage 
jobs. We only examine respondents’ first 10 post-school 
years, so it is possible that further wage growth will take all 
workers out of minimum wage work as they acquire experi- 
ence. The fact that wages grow much more quickly in the 
initial stages of work careers, however, suggests that some 
workers will continue to be left behind in minimum wage ca- 
reers. Less educated persons, blacks, women with young chil- 
dren, and workers who reside outside of urban areas are much 
more likely to have such minimum wage careers. In short, 
there are particular groups whose lifetime incomes may be 
affected by a minimum wage. Further research is necessary, 
however, to see whether these results hold farther out into 
people’s careers and in other time periods. O 


' Most research in this area has addressed the effects of the minimum 
wage on employment. Research on other effects of the minimum wage 
include work on schooling decisions. See Ronald Ehrenberg and Alan 
Marcus, “Minimum Wages and Teenagers Enrollment-Employment 
Outcomes: A Multinomial Logit Model,” Journal of Human Resources, 
vol. 17, 1982; Janet Currie and Bruce Fallick, “Minimum Wage Legisla- 
tion and the Educational Outcomes of Youths: A Re-examination,” 
manuscript (Los Angeles, ca, ucLA, June 1991); David Neumark and 
William Wascher, “Minimum Wage Effects on Employment and School 
Enrollment: Evidence from Policy Variation in Schooling Quality and 
Compulsory Schooling Laws,” Federal Reserve Board, Working Paper 
no. 133, June 1993. For the effects of minimum wage on on-the-job 
training, see Masanori Hashimoto “Minimum Wage Effects on Training 
on the Job,” American Economic Review, vol. 72, no. 5, December 
1982, pp. 1070-87. Regarding crime, see George A. Chressanthis and 
Paul W. Grimes, “Criminal Behavior and Youth in the Labour Market: 
The Case of the Pernicious Minimum Wage,” Applied Economics, vol. 
22, 1990, pp.1495-1508. 


Studies on the major intended benefit, changing the distribution of 
income in favor of low-income households include: Jere Behrman, 
Robin Sickles, and Paul Taubman, “The Impact of Minimum Wages on 
the Distribution of Earnings for Major Race-Sex Groups: A Dynamic 
Analysis,” American Economic Review, September 1983; Richard V. 
Burkhauser and T. Aldrich Finegan, “The Minimum Wage and the Poor: 
The End of a Relationship,” Journal of Policy Analysis and Manage- 
ment, Winter 1989, pp. 53-71; William R. Johnson and Edgar K. 
Browning, “The Distributional and Efficiency Effects of Increasing the 
Minimum Wage: A Simulation,” American Economic Review, March 
1983; Linda R. Martin and Demettrios Giannaros, “Would a higher 
minimum wage help poor families headed by women?” Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1990, pp. 33-7; Ralph E. Smith and Bruce Vavrichek, 
“The minimum wage: its relation to incomes and poverty,” Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1987, pp. 24-30; and Gary W. Loveman and Chris 
Tilly, “Good Jobs or Bad Jobs? Evaluating the American Job Creation 
Experience,” International Labour Review, vol. 127, no. 5, 1988, pp. 
593-611. 


* See David Card and Alan Krueger, Myth and Measurement: the New 
Economics of the Minimum Wage (Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1995). Card and Krueger estimate that more than half the work- 
ers affected by the April 1990 minimum wage increase were over the age 
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of 24. This and other facts suggest that some workers might be affected 
by the minimum wage well into their careers. 


> Ralph E. Smith and Bruce Vavrichek, “The Wage Mobility of 
Minimum Wage Workers,” /ndustrial and Labor Relations Review, Oc- 
tober 1992, pp. 82-88. 


* Bradley R. Schiller, “Moving Up: The Training and Wage Gains of 
Minimum-Wage Entrants,” Social Science Quarterly, September 1994, 
pp. 622-36. 


° Recognizing the apparent differences between this group and the 
members of the sample who were no longer in school in 1980, parts of 
Schiller’s analysis treats the two groups separately. See Schiller, ‘““Mov- 
ing Up: The Training and Wage Gains.” 


° The term “outgoing rotation group” from the Current Population 
Survey (cps) refers to the way earnings data are collected from house- 
holds in the survey. Participating households are in the cps sample for 4 
months, leave the sample for 8 months, then return to the sample for 
the same 4 months of the following year. Earnings data are collected 
from households that are in their fourth or eighth month in the sample, 
that is, the outgoing groups. In contrast, the NLSy79 is relatively small 
and focussed on younger workers. The oldest NLsy79 respondent was 36 
in 1994, the last year of data examined in our study. 


’ The nisy79 has five distinct panels: 1) a nationally representative 
“cross-sectional” sample and four oversampled groups: 2) blacks, 3) 
Hispanics, 4) economically disadvantaged whites, and 5) members of 
the military. Following the suggestion of Thomas MaCurdy, Thomas 
Mroz, and R. Mark Gritz, we exclude the poor whites and the military 
samples from our analysis. Using the combination of the black, His- 
panic, and cross-sectional samples implies that blacks, Hispanics, and 
other groups are included in the sample with differing probabilities. In 
such circumstances, survey weights are required to make statements 
about the aggregate U.S. population. The original nisy79 weights are 
inappropriate, however, as they are based on the inclusion of subsamples 
of the military and poor whites. For this reason, we use the 1979 weights 
developed by MaCurdy, Mroz, and Gritz, which are designed to make the 
restricted sample we use nationally representative. 

The military sample is omitted because its respondents were gener- 
ally not followed after 1984, and the economically disadvantaged non- 


Hispanic whites were dropped after 1990 because of concerns regarding 
its sample frame. See Thomas MaCurdy, Thomas Mroz, and R. Mark 
Gritz, “An Evaluation of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth,” 
Journal of Human Resources, Spring 1998, pp. 345-436. 


* McCurdy and others, “An Evaluation of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth,” Journal of Human Resources. 


* The nvsy did not interview respondents in 1995, as part of the 
survey's move to a biennial survey schedule. Surveys were administered 
again in 1996, but the 2-year gap led the 1996 data to be of limited use 
in the analysis. The basic problem is that the wage for 1995 must be 
calculated from the 1996 survey, which is a fairly lengthy recall period 
that may result in inaccurate wage measurements. 


'° All statistics are calculated using Nisy 1979 sample weights. 


'' The basic idea behind such ripple effects is that raising the price of 
minimum wage labor may increase demand for close substitutes, and that 
near-minimum wage labor is likely to be the closest substitute. See Jean 
B. Grossman, “The Impact of the Minimum Wage on Other Wages,” 
Journal of Human Resources, vol. 18, 1983, pp. 359-78; and Card and 
Krueger, Myth and Measurement. 


'? See Ralph E. Smith and Bruce Vavrichek, “The Wage Mobility of 
Minimum Wage Workers,” /ndustrial & Labor Relations Review, Octo- 
ber 1992, pp. 82-88. The figures in table 3 are similar to the transition 
rates that Smith and Vavrichek estimated using the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation (sipP). 


'’ For any worker, we define the “first career year” to be the first 
year of the first 2-year period in which they do not go to school. 
Some workers eventually do go back and obtain further education such 
aS GED’s or graduate degrees. Thus, the NLSy panel does acquire some 
education as they move further out into their career. The acquisition 
of graduate degrees is probably unimportant from our perspective, 
because people acquiring such degrees were probably not employed in 
minimum wage work prior to their return to school. In contrast, the 
GED may be an important element of workers’ escape from minimum 
wage work. 


'* Price deflators are based on the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers series. 


'S We obtained similar results when we estimated analogous models 
using a logit specification. In addition, standard errors in table 6 take 
account of stratification and clustering in the design of the survey. 


Appendix: The effects of sample selection and weights on the results 


Would our results differ in a fully representative sample? To answer 
this, we need to address two related factors: sample selection and 
weighting. We interpret our results as if they accurately portray 
patterns of minimum wage jobholding in the U.S. population. How- 
ever, there are two reasons why some original NLSY79 respondents 
are omitted from the samples on which our estimates are based. The 
first reason is attrition, that is, the fact that some respondents drop 
out of the survey. MaCurdy, Mroz, and Gritz provide a set of up- 
dated weights that are designed to make latter rounds of the N-sy79 
nationally representative. ' These updated weights are simply the 
product of the initial Macurdy, Mroz and Gritz weights with the 
standard attrition adjustments embodied in the standard NLSY weights. 
We experimented with these latter year weights, and they made very 
little difference in our results. This finding is consistent with the 
MaCurdy, Mroz, and Gritz finding that those who leave the sample 
were not drawn from any one part of the wage or employment distri- 
bution. Thus, we do not believe that attrition is a major source of bias 
in our results. 


The second reason why respondents are omitted from our sample 
is that we cannot accurately characterize their minimum wage experi- 
ence over their careers. This occurs sometimes because we cannot 
reliably date the start of respondents’ post-school career, but more 
often, it occurs because respondents did not report a valid wage in 1 
or more years, typically because they did not work at all. This 
implies that our results should be viewed as statements about the 
incidence of minimum wage careers among the restricted population 
of workers with stable employment histories. It seems reasonable to 


suppose that nonworkers, were they to take jobs, would probably 
have lower wages than those who do work, and thus, that they would 
have more exposure to minimum wage jobs. This in turn implies that 
our results might understate the incidence of minimum wage opportu- 
nities among the broader population of workers and nonworkers. It 
is also easy to imagine that this type of selection would lead the 
regressions of table 6 to understate the correlation of some character- 
istics—race for example—with minimum wage opportunities. 

We explored this idea by estimating maximum likelihood versions 
of Heckman’s well-known selection equation.” The results vary some- 
what depending upon which of the nonsample respondents (those 
respondents who did not meet all our selection criteria) we include in 
the first stage probit equation. In all cases we’ve examined, however, 
the wage equation of the two-equation Heckman model yields pa- 
rameter estimates similar to those reported in table 6. One problem 
with this exercise is that we can identify no reasonable a priori exclu- 
sion restrictions for the wage equation, so that the selection effect is 
identified solely on the basis of functional form. Thus, we view this 
exercise as only a partial answer to whether our results would differ 
in a fully representative sample. 


' Thomas MaCurdy, Thomas Mroz, and R. Mark Gritz, “An Evalu- 
ation of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth,” Journal of Hu- 
man Resources, Spring 1998, pp. 345-436. 


2 J.J. Heckman, “Sample Selection Bias as a Specification Error,” 
Econometrica, 47, 1979, pp. 153-161. 
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A Century of Family Budgets 


A century of family budgets 


in the United States 


Throughout the past 100 years, 


family budgets have been produced 


using a variety of methodologies; these budgets 
are compared with new budgets that have been derived 
using actual expenditures of families 


r be measurement of family budgets and 
budget standards dates back to the late 
19th century. Such budgets have been 

used to develop cost-of-living estimates, to as- 

sess wage rates, and to examine the standard of 
living. Early budget standards and family bud- 
gets were based on two different methodologies: 
expert decisions were devised to ascertain how 
much income a family might require to reach a 
certain level of living, and estimates were ob- 
tained on the actual purchasing behavior of par- 
ticular families. The first, prescriptive, method 
was often used to determine the “sufficient” 
amount needed to provide a “standard of health 
and decency” or some other measure of the level 
of living. The second, descriptive, method was 
often used to describe consumer spending and 
to determine cost-of-living indexes.! 
Prescriptive and descriptive types of family 
budgets were constructed at the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics throughout most of the 1900s. Pre- 
scriptive budgets attempt to determine a set of 
goods and the expenditures for each of the goods 
that might enable a family to attain a certain stan- 
dard of living. These types of budgets were first 
developed in 1908-09, and there have been 
many subsequent estimates of fair, modest, ad- 
equate, and even minimally sufficient budgets. 

The BLs family budget program produced bud- 

get standards (using a prescriptive method) from 

1966 to 1981. Alternatively, descriptive budgets 
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represent observed expenditures for particular 
families at some point in the distribution of in- 
come or expenditures. Each year, BLs produces 
average expenditures for various family types, 
which can be viewed as types of descriptive 
budgets. 

This article reviews the historical estimates 
of these budgets and presents a descriptive bud- 
get that is constructed using expenditure data. 
Inspiration came from results presented by Pe- 
ter Saunders at the 1998 International Associa- 
tion for Research on Income and Wealth Con- 
ference, in which he compared the budget stan- 
dards in Australia for 1920, 1941-43, and 1997.2 
The article also examines the historical family 
budgets produced at BLs in 1908-09, 1919, 1947, 
1966, and 1979. These are compared with fam- 
ily budgets for 1984, 1989, 1994, and 1998 that 
were constructed using the recommendations of 
the Expert Committee on Family Budget Revi- 
sions (Expert Committee), which was charged 
with reviewing and recommending revisions to 
the BLs family budget program. The article also 
presents a general description of family budgets 
and budget standards, reviews the history of 
family budgets and describes the latest family 
budget methodology, presents a descriptive 
family budget, and concludes with a review 
of the issues associated with adjusting budgets 


for different family types and locations, and 
over time. 


Although Bs has budgets that span 90 years, the budgets 
for the last 50 years share the most similar methodology. 
Research has found that, in 1998 dollars, the budget based 
on BLS Consumer Expenditure data for family consumption 
for a married couple with two children is about $36,550 
compared with a budget of $18,210 in 1947 and $13,430 
(for a family of five) in 1919. These budgets have increased 
in real terms; however, they have not increased as much as 
changes in per capita gross domestic product (cpp), com- 
pared with Saunders’ results for Australia. While he sug- 
gests that this increase represents a general increase in the 
standard of living, some of the increase could be due to 
changes in the relative definitions of the terms “modest” or 
“sufficient.” 


The standard of living and budget standards 


The standard of living can be viewed as the personal plea- 
sure or utility one obtains* or as a point on the relative in- 
come distribution.* Amartya Sen has suggested that the stan- 
dard of living is “in the living,” illustrating its subjective 
and personal nature. This concept of the standard of living 
suggests that it is a relative concept, that is, it depends upon 
one’s position in the distribution. 

Other researchers have described how these standards of 
living are related to budget standards, stating: “A budget 
standard represents what is needed, in a particular place at a 
particular point in time in order to achieve a specific stan- 
dard of living.’ While at least one researcher has suggested 
that the standard of living can be given by a function, r(x), 
of the distribution, x,’ most budget standards have been cal- 
culated by building up a budget that would provide families 
with a modest, fair, or sufficient income. These levels of 
modest, fair, and sufficient can represent a variety of stan- 
dards of living, or points on the distribution of income (or 
well-being). 

It has been suggested that there are three types of bud- 
get-based (or prescriptive) budget standards: a market bas- 
ket approach (similar to that used in the former BLs family 
budgets), a multiplier approach (similar to that used in the 
official U.S. poverty thresholds), and a categorical ap- 
proach.® Other countries have also produced family bud- 
gets using a prescriptive approach.’ Still other economists 
have constructed a budget using both prescriptive and de- 
scriptive methods and compare it with various State-level 
estimates of similar family budgets."° 

In 1978, BLs sponsored an Expert Committee on Family 
Budget Revisions.'' The Committee recommended con- 
structing a descriptive budget called the “prevailing family 
standard” (prs). This standard reflected “the level of living 
achieved by the typical family” and was “set at the median 


expenditure of two-parent families with two children.” This 
was different than the original BLs family budget program in 
that it “abandon[ed] the notion of a rigidly fixed list of things 
that are interpretable as minimum needs in achieving a given 
level of living.” 

In addition, the Panel on Poverty of the National Research 
Council did not recommend constructing a budget-based 
poverty threshold.'? The Panel recommended a poverty 
threshold based on a basic bundle of necessities (food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and utilities) that was set at a fixed percentage 
of the median expenditures for these items (and it used a 
multiplier to account for other items, for example, transpor- 
tation and personal care). 

The difference between the budget-based (or prescrip- 
tive) method and the descriptive method arises from the dif- 
ference between choosing bundles of particular goods that 
provide a selected standard of living for each of the compo- 
nents individually and choosing a point on the distribution 
of utility, for example, the median (which could represent a 
moderate standard of living). This difference can be illus- 
trated by supposing that a moderate standard of living re- 
quires a specific bundle of goods. This bundle produces an 
aggregate utility, and hence, cost. If each good yields the 
moderate standard, then the aggregate budget also yields a 
moderate standard. For example, the median of total expen- 
ditures might be similar to the sum of the medians for the 
components. Hence, the aggregate budgets might be fairly 
similar, while the components of the total budget might 
differ. In fact, it has been claimed that the budget experts 
always kept “one good eye on median patterns” in construct- 
ing their budgets.'* The differences between the components 
for the prescriptive and descriptive approaches would be the 
result of the norms used by the “experts” to determine the 
“moderate” standard of living. 


History of budgets in the United States 


The first standard budgets that the BLs developed were part 
of an exhaustive study of the conditions of cotton-mill work- 
ers in the South and in Fall River, Massachusetts in 1909. 
The study was the result of a congressional investigation into 
the condition of women and child workers. These were the 
first BLS budgets to be expressed in terms of quantities of 
goods and services to which prices were applied to deter- 
mine the costs of the budgets (a market-basket approach). 
These were also the first budgets to define two levels of liv- 
ing—a “minimum standard of living of bare essentials,” and 
a “fair standard of living” that provided some allowances 
for comfort. BLs Commissioner Charles P. Neill commented: 
“These standards, it should be emphasized, are the standards 
found to be actually prevailing among cotton-mill families 
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|Table 1. | ‘ budgets were priced in a number of communities 
Fomlly budgel ate, components Ze cudzes at he request of the U.S. Bituminous Coal Com- 
Amount Percent share mission. 
Expenditure category In response to the hard times of the depression 
1998 1998 1984 period of the 1930s, the Works Progress Admin- 
7 istration (wPA) proposed two budgets to help de- 
Total family DUAGEL ...ccssssssseesssseseeesssseseenseeee $41,487 _ = termine how much to pay workers in different 
parts of the country. One budget was described as 
Fee ea oe 17.6 a maintenance budget, above a minimum assis- 
Food away (rom Pome nae eee 1.528 SEU — tance level but which did not approach “the con- 
Alcoholic beverages ...........:...seesseseeseeeeeeees 258 6 le tent of what may be considered a satisfactory 
HOUSING ae eee eee ce 14,648 35.3 32.3 American standard of living.”!© The second bud- 
“Owned dwalings | tes | T89 | te2 | get was described as an emergency budget that 
Rented! GwellitGs xiccccc. ccceeeescscecevcceeeees 1,418 3.4 3.4 was an attempt to show how the maintenance bud- 
ites eet nc nibiccetwcc | oe a 76 | get could be cut in emergency conditions with the 
MOUSeHOIdIOperationStcc eerste eee 876 2.1 222 least amount of harm. The budgets were for a fam- 
Household furnishings and equipment...... 1,305 3.1 3.5 ily of four, consisting of a man (described as an 
IN oY OYA 2\| Secchaccte eee eee eer Dee CeeeeeoaAE 1,639 4.0 Bi unskilled manual worker), his wife, a boy aged 
MANS POM AION eee cccterace eceecees eteeeseeecsene ee ee 6,697 16.1 15.9 13, anda girl aged 8. The budgets were priced in 
VeiniCleS tit zeeeeeec tier seere erence ers 2,685 6.5 4.0 59 cities. BLS updated the WPA budgets for price 
SP ee ea ets oe *3 | _ increases through 1943. 
By the end of World War II, the U.S. economy 
Entertainment. «| laeo | 60 | «© 5.0. | had improved to the point where norms for main- 
POFSOMAIIGATC teeter eee eee aceon 357 9 Q tenance and subsistence levels were no longer as 
oa eo ee ao | 4 ‘| important. Members of Congress expressed some 
MODACCO Peeters cesses eee 383 9 1.2 apprehension that employers had, on occasion, 
MisCollamGOUSii ii. sesces cece cse-sceerste sccee saree 769 1.9 1.4 aeedehe relief-type budgets a leverage against 
Total family CONSUMPTION ............0.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 36,528 88.1 86.3 wage adjustments for “average” workers. Also, 
Personal insurance and pensions ...........-.. 4,483 10.8 11.8 Federal income taxes were accounting for an in- 
Life and other personal insurance ........... 573 1.4 are creasing portion of lower level workers’ incomes, 
Sa al a Mad ae a se which raised additional concern. These increases 
CaSHICOMUMDUNOMS ecceratetess coer eartnesrccer nace 476 Wel 1.9 had been implemented as a means of financing 


of the several communities studied, and are not standards 
fixed by the judgment either of the investigators or of the 
Bureau of Labor.”!* 

The next BLs budgets were developed at the request of 
Congress in 1919. World War I brought rapid and sharp in- 
creases in price levels that prompted Congress to ask the 
Bureau to prepare quantity and cost budgets for Government 
employees in Washington, Dc. BLS prepared such budgets 
for a Government worker’s family of five persons and also 
for single men and single women in Government service. 
The budgets were described as including “a sufficiency of 
food, respectable clothing, sanitary housing, and a minimum 
of essential sundries,” but not “many comforts which should 
be included in a proper ‘American standard of living.’”' 
Although BLs priced these budgets only in Washington, pc, 
Professor William F. Ogburn of the University of Washing- 
ton adapted the budgets for coal-mining families, and those 
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was thus spurred to request that BLs determine the 

cost of living for such a worker’s family in large U.S. cities. 
In order to carry out the mandate set by Congress, BLs 
appointed a Technical Advisory Committee composed of 
specialists and technicians recognized as authorities on stud- 
ies of living costs who would guide the development of stan- 
dards and methods to be used in the project. The Committee 
recommended using either scientific standards to derive 
items and quantities for different components or, when such 
standards were not available, actual spending patterns based 
on consumer expenditure surveys. The surveys Bis used in 
developing the family budget bundles of goods and services 
dated from 1929 to 1941. Bis derived quantities for the 
bundles of goods and services and obtained prices to esti- 
mate budget costs for 34 U.S. cities.!7 The resultant City 
Worker’s Family Budget for a family of four was described 
as “modest, but adequate.” It applied to urban working fami- 
lies in general and not to a particular occupational group. 


Hable 2. | Historical family budgets for family consumption, 1909-98 
i 
Budget amount 
Year Type of budget Level of living 
Current dollars 1998 dollars 
Cotton mill worker: 
1908-09 Five person’ Fair $713 $11,077 
District of Columbia Federal worker: 
1919 Five person’ Health and decency 2,142 17,346 
BLS family budgets: 
1947 | Five person? Modest but adequate 3,329 20,874 
1947 Four person? Modest but adequate 2,904 18,209 
1951 Four person® Modest but adequate 3,750 20,107 
1959 | Four person’ Modest but adequate 5,180 24,873 
1966 Four person® Moderate/Intermediate 7,329 31,593 
1973 Four person* Intermediate 9,761 31,380 
1979 Four person® Intermediate 156303) 32,280 
Revised Watts budget: 
1979 Four person® Median (PFs) 16,129 33,912 
BLs family budget®: 
1981 Four person® Intermediate 18,240 31,545 
Descriptive budget: Prevailing family standard (PFs) 
1984 Four person’ Median 20,531 30,921 
1989 Four person® Median 27,143 34,723 
1994 Four person® Median 31,817 34,760 
1998 Four person® Median 36,528 36,528 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, How American Buying Habits Change, 1959, 4 USDL, autumn 1973, Urban Family Budgets. 
table 28. 5 Expert Committee on Family Budget Revisions, “New American Family 
2 Bureau of Labor Statistics (1948) Workers’ Budgets in the United States: Budget Standards,” ine Working paper, 1980, p. 62. 
City Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1947, Bulletin 927; 4-person bud- $“Final report on family budgets, 1981,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1982, 
get for median city (St. Louis); 5-person budget calculated using equiva- pp. 44-46. 
lence scale. ’ John Rogers, “Estimating Family Budget Standards,’ Bts manuscript, 1987. 
3 Bureau of Labor Statistics, City Worker's Family Budget for a Moderate ® Calculations using 1989, 1994, and 1998 ce data and share of total bud- 
Living Standard, Bulletin 1570-1, autumn 1966. get spent on family consumption items. 


Estimates of the costs of the four-person family budgets were 
published for March 1946 and June 1947. The budgets were 
then repriced each October, from 1949 through 1951. Fur- 
ther updating was ruled out because BLs believed that the 
bundles of goods and services were out of date and no longer 
represented the modest but adequate standard. It was antici- 
pated that the 1950 Consumer Expenditure Survey would 
provide more current information on spending patterns that 
could be used to revise the budgets. Such a budget, termed 
the “Interim City Worker’s Family Budget” was priced in 
20 cities, but not until October 1959. 

In 1963, BLS appointed another Advisory Committee to 
review the family budget methodology and to make recom- 
mendations for developing new family budget standards. 
The Committee was appointed in anticipation of more cur- 
rent expenditure data becoming available from the 1960-61 
Consumer Expenditure Survey. The Committee made three 
primary recommendations in the following order of priority’*: 


1) Continue pricing a modest but adequate budget for 
a four-person family and for a retired couple. As in ear- 
lier budget studies, the Committee recommended that 
the standards of adequacy were to be based on scien- 
tific standards, such as nutrition standards for estimat- 
ing food items and quantities, and on the judgment of 
experts based on the analysis of data from expenditure 
studies. 


2) Estimate budget costs for the quantity budget for 
the total urban population of the United States and for 
selected cities. 


3) Derive additional standard quantity budgets, both 
below and above the modest but adequate standard. 


In addition to the Advisory Committee recommendations, 
the report included sections which discussed the basic con- 
cepts of family budgets and general comments on the meth- 
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Shares of family consumption (for an urban family with one 


published for spring 1967. The fam- 
ily was described as an employed hus- 


odology for arriving at estimates for some of the budget 
components. The Committee acknowledged that devel- 
oping lists of goods and services and specifying quanti- 
ties that represented a “modest but adequate” standard 
would require a great deal of subjective judgment as 
scientific standards existed for only a few of the budget 
components (primarily food and housing). Even for these 
components, any number of alternative lists of quantities 
of goods and services could be specified (and at varying 
cost) that would meet the scientific standards. For the re- 
maining components, budget makers relied heavily on 
data from expenditure surveys that showed how budget- 
type families spent their money. 

While the majority of the 1963 Advisory Committee 
endorsed the idea of developing the lists of goods and 
services using a mix of scientific standards and standards 
derived from actual spending patterns, one committee 
member offered a dissenting view. Dorothy Durand, a 
private consultant on the development and use of stan- 
dard budgets, suggested focusing on developing methods 
for estimating the total cost of a budget, rather than trying 
to arrive at a total by costing out a list of goods and ser- 
vices. She noted that scientific standards had been estab- 
lished for only a few of the many spending components, 
primarily food and housing. Even for those few compo- 
nents, she argued that the findings were not definitive. 
Her dissenting opinion, which broke with the long-estab- 
lished methodology for estimating budget costs, was a 
precursor of the recommendations of the next advisory 
committee, whose findings were summarized in a May 
1980 report. 

Guided by the criteria set forth by the 1963 Technical 
Advisory Committee, BLs developed budgets for a four- 
person family and for a retired couple. Budget estimates 
for a “moderate” living standard were published for au- 
tumn 1966 and three standards of living—described sim- 
ply as lower, intermediate, and higher budgets—were 
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wage earner) using actual expenditures : 
Enipercen) band, aged 38; a wife not employed 
outside the home; and two children, a 
1917-19 1950 1960-61 1972-73 1986-87 ; : 
Peers | boy aged 13 and a girl aged 8; it was 
chosen to “represent a middle stage 
ee ae ec cee At 32.5 26.0 22.6 19.4 EDR ae 
POQUSING ss csseeee pa 26.8 26.0 29.2 29.3 33.7 in the typical family life cycle.” How- 
TARO SO Ne tere ts :, é ee ie a ga ever, the report acknowledged the sub- 
ClOtING Ceerceeremeee reese We i 5 : : RE: 3 
Health eae ee tierce, 47 5.1 6.6 47 4.0 jective nature of their budgets when 
OUNGM sezsescccstecctesssvessnsesetese 6.7 11.0 12.8 10.9 12.0 it stated: “In short, there is no single 
answer to the question ‘How much 
Source: Eva Jacobs and Stephanie Shipp, “How family spending has changed in the U.S.,’ Monthly does it cost to live?,’ since family size, 
ee een ee age, and type have a significant effect 


on spending patterns, manner of liv- 
ing and family needs.”!? 

Budget cost estimates were published for 40 urban areas, 
four regional averages, and a U.S. urban average. As recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee, BLs budget makers used a 
mix of scientific standards, where available, and standards de- 
rived from actual spending patterns to specify lists of goods 
and services as well as the quantities of those items. Prices 
collected for the BLs Consumer Price Index, along with some 
supplementary prices collected specifically for the family bud- 
gets, were used with the budget quantities to estimate the bud- 
get costs. The budgets were intended to measure equivalent 
levels of living in the different budget areas. Identical budgets 
were not priced in the 40 budget areas. The quantity weights 
were adjusted to account for regional preference or geographi- 
cal patterns in several categories: for food among regions, for 
clothing and heating fuels among the cities to account for 
differing climates, and for automobile ownership and usage; 
differences were incorporated by city size, to account for avail- 
ability and use of public transportation. 

In 1968, BLs published an equivalence scale that allowed 
users to apply scale values to the four-person family consump- 
tion costs to estimate costs for different family sizes and 
types.”? The scale values were estimated using data on food 
expenditures and income after taxes, for various family sizes 
and types from the 1960-61 Consumer Expenditure Survey. 
The last direct pricing of the budgets, that is, the last time that 
cP! prices and supplementary prices collected specifically for 
the family budgets were applied to the budget quantities in or- 
der to estimate budget costs, was in 1969. Subsequent to 1969, 
the budget costs were updated annually through 1981, by ap- 
plying changes in the Consumer Price Index for summary com- 
ponent indexes that were available for each urban area. 

By the late 1960s, BLs was increasingly uncomfortable with 
its role of making the normative judgments that were the basis 
of the family budget cost estimates. In 1969, BLs Commissioner 
Geoffrey Moore, wrote: “I do not think the BLs should set itself 
up as an authority on what is adequate or inadequate, what is a 


Table 4. im 6Historical shares of family consumption 


{In percent] 
BLS Descriptive method— 

Component family budgets Prevailing Family Standard (prs) 

1919! 19472 | 1966° 19794 19795 1984¢ 19987 
Food| edacesatvcstetsnnesse 36.1 36.4 29.2 32.9 22.6 20.2 18.2 
Housing vescasennesneees 20.0 24.2 30.2 29.9 33.0 37.4 40.8 
Transportation nace | : | 9.0 Haley 12.1 20.5 18.4 18.3 
GlOUMHG eee 24.0 14.6 | 10.3 8.0 THA 6.0 4.5 
Health care .......... Se 5:5 6.4 Toll 6.0 41 5.4 
Otherecaicsesns. 16.2 | 10.3 12.7 9.5 10.3 13.9 12.8 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, How American Buying Habits Change, 1959, 
table 28; transportation included in “Other.” 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics (1948) Workers’ Budgets in the United States: 
City Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1947, Bulletin 927; 4-person 
budget for median city (St. Louis). 


$ Bureau of Labor Statistics, City Worker’s Family Budget for a Moderate 
Living Standard, Bulletin 1570-1, autumn 1966. 
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luxury and what is not, etc., no matter how reasonable the 
position may seem to us.””! The belief was that such norms 
should be developed by an operating agency, such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, rather than 
by a statistical agency such as BLs. However, the Bureau had 
a long history of developing and publishing family budgets, 
and much legislation had been passed incorporating the bud- 
get estimates, so it continued updating and publishing the 
series. 

By the mid-1970s, the expenditure data used to derive 
the quantities of goods and services were a decade and a 
half old. BLs recognized that the budgets were increasingly 
outdated and began considering alternative methods for es- 
timating budget standards. In 1978, the Bureau contracted 
with the Wisconsin Institute for Research on Poverty to doa 
thorough review of the family budget methods and proce- 
dures, and to make recommendations for revising the bud- 
gets. The Expert Committee on Family Budget Revisions, 
appointed by the Institute, presented its findings in a com- 
prehensive report in May 1980. Its recommendations are 
discussed below. However, there was a substantial program 
reduction required during the fiscal 1981 budget cycle, and 
BLS did not believe it possessed adequate funding to imple- 
ment the Expert Committee recommendations nor could it 
improve the budget estimates to meet the technical standards 
of the Bureau. The final budget estimates published by BLs 
were for autumn 1981. 


Uses of budgets. Most of the important uses of the family 
budgets were associated with the cost of attaining the levels 
specified by the standards. Once the cost of the budgets was 
determined, the number of people or the proportion of spe- 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Family Budgets,” Monthly Labor Review, 
August, 1980, pp. 29 -30. 


° Expert Committee on Family Budget Revisions, “New American Family Bud- 
get Standards,” inp Working paper, 1980, using shares for renters and owners. 


® John Rogers, “Estimating Family Budget Standards,” sts manuscript, 1987. 


’ Calculations using 1998 ce survey data. 


cific groups of people with or without sufficient resources 
could be estimated. In its 1963 report, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Standard Budget Research cited three general 
groups of uses for the standard budgets. They were: 


1) Appraisal of the economic condition of groups or 
of the total population. 


2) Evaluation of the need for and the effect of specific 
laws and programs. 


3) Guidance of administrative determination of need. 


BLS published a specific list of uses of the budget stan- 
dard associated with the budget series between 1966 and 
1981. In particular, the Department of Labor continues to 
use the family budgets (from 1981) to update its guidelines 
for employment training programs. The Department of Edu- 
cation currently uses the equivalence scales from the family 
budgets in 1968 to adjust the income protection allowance in 
its Federal Student Aid calculations. 

The Expert Committee cited several factors of the family 
budget estimates that allowed them to be “used for a wide 
variety of analytic, administrative, and programmatic pur- 
poses. Four elements, in particular, make them conducive 
to such uses: 1) an income norm or expenditure norm em- 
bodying a standard or level of living for a typical family 
type, 2) a basis for making standardized comparisons among 
different family types (the equivalence scale), 3) a basis for 
making comparisons over time, and 4) a basis for making 
comparisons among areas.””* These uses are also the most 
controversial issues in determining the appropriate family 
budgets. 
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BLS budget methodology. Throughout the period that the 
Bureau estimated family budgets, the theoretical basis for 
them hinged on the belief that scientific standards and ex- 
pert judgment could be used to derive lists of goods and 
services and their quantities that embody certain standards 
of living. Costs of the budgets, and of the standards repre- 
sented by the budgets, could then be estimated by applying 
prices to those quantities of goods and services. However, 
scientific standards existed for only two of the many budget 
components—food at home and shelter—and even for these 
components, the scientific standards affected the content but 
not the actual cost levels in the budgets. For the many other 
components, including transportation, medical care, cloth- 
ing, recreation, and education, budget makers were forced 
to rely on a combination of actual spending patterns and re- 
lated information, and their own judgment. (See box, p. 10, 
for a description of methodology used to derive these bud- 
get costs.) 


Expert Committee recommendations. The Expert Commit- 
tee on Family Budget Revisions met for a period of a year 
and a half and presented its findings and recommendations 
to BLS in a 1980 report. The Expert Committee recommen- 
dations called for a radical departure from past practices, 
such as abandoning attempts to derive detailed lists of goods 
and services that were intended to represent norms or stan- 
dards in favor of estimating total budgets directly from 
expenditure survey data. The Bureau was, at that time, pre- 
paring to implement an ongoing Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey that would provide a continuous source of expenditure 
survey data. 

The reasoning behind the Expert Committee’s decision 
to change the methods for estimating the budgets was in- 
cluded in the following excerpt from a December 1980 
Monthly Labor Review article by Harold Watts (Committee 
Chairperson): 


The majority of the committee concluded that the main 
claimed advantage of lists of quanti- 
ties of goods and services—that such 
lists assure the meeting of authorita- 
tively established needs—was in fact 


Alternative equivalence scales 


The Expert Committee made a number of recommenda- 
tions to revise the Bureau’s Family Budget estimates: 


e Budget levels. Replace the lower, intermediate, and 
higher family budgets with four budget levels. The 
standard designed to reflect the level of living 
achieved by the typical family would be set at the 
median expenditure of two-parent families with two 
children and be called the Prevailing Family Stan- 
dard (prs). Three additional standards are simply fixed 
proportions of the prs: the lower living standard is set 
at two-thirds of the prs and corresponds to the lower 
family budget; the social minimum standard is set at 
one-haif the prs and sets a level below which families 
face issues of deficiency and deprivation; and the 
social abundance standard is set fifty percent higher 
than the prs and measures a level that affords a higher 
standard of living. 


e Equivalence scales. The Expert Committee spent a 
great deal of time on estimating equivalence scales 
but found little success in developing new scales. The 
equivalence scale estimates included in the summary 
report were adapted from a set of proposed revised 
poverty thresholds developed by Mollie Orshansky 
and Carol Fendler. However, the Committee provided 
only a weak endorsement of those scales and pro- 
posed further research into developing new equiva- 
lence scales. 


e Interarea differentials. The Expert Committee rec- 
ommended continuing research on cost-of-living dif- 
ferences among Cities. It favored producing interarea 
price indexes to provide price comparisons while rec- 
ognizing that such indexes show neither the cost of 
achieving equivalent levels of living in different areas, 
nor observed expenditure patterns. 


e Method of updating. The Expert Committee recom- 
mended estimating the standards directly from the on- 


illusory. Any cost total derived from BLS Official Two 
lists of commodities has perforce been Family type family Eee povety ali roca 
: Re eee : budgets | Committee (F=0.65; | parameter 

based on a myriad of individual judg- 9 scales =0.7) 

ments. Consequently, the committee 

majority, recognizing that a judgment ere acco geuarsncoaapakesexNe 0.360 ‘0.540 10.513 0.451 0.463 
Sboatolies WOlAGUITS meee teen ee oro .600 ‘670 1660 .708 .653 

based o individual values and not on Two adults, one child ............-. 820 800 794 861 880 

scientific requirements must be made Two adults, two children ......... 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 

at some stage whatever the method Two adults, three children ....... 1.116 1.200 Aeilitare 1.129 1.114 

used, decided to exercise that judgment One adult, one child ............... 570 .670 .680 637 -699 

in the choice of an expenditure total One adult, two children ........... .760 .800 194 197 830 


rather than in several hundred item 
choices.?° 
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Components of family budgets 


Food at home. The U.S. Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes four food plans: the thrifty food plan (TFP), the low- 
cost food plan (LcrP), the moderate-cost food plan (McFP), 
and the liberal food plan (LFp). The low-cost, moderate- 
cost, and liberal food plans were incorporated in the 
lower, intermediate, and higher family budgets. All four 
plans represent a healthy diet, as represented by a food 
market basket, at various costs for different age-gender 
groups. All four food plans meet the same nutritional 
standards for a healthy diet, including standards set in the 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The plans differ by 
types of foods to achieve a healthy diet and cost. The TFP 
is a minimal cost diet. trp foods represent the least ex- 
pensive foods one can purchase to meet nutritional stan- 
dards, deviating as little as possible from existing con- 
sumption patterns. For the other three food plans, costs 
were set at approximately the midpoints of the second, 
third, and fourth quartiles of the distribution of food costs 
(based on a household food consumption survey). Based 
on the same nutritional standards and deviating as little 
as possible from existing consumption patterns at the vari- 
ous cost levels, these three food plans differ in the types 
of food they contain. The higher cost plans contain more 
expensive, but nutritionally similar foods. 


Shelter. Standards for shelter were developed by the 
American Public Health Association and the U.S. Public 
Housing Administration. The standard described sleep- 
ing space requirements, essential household equipment 
(including plumbing), adequate utilities and heat, struc- 
tural conditions, and neighborhood location. BLS speci- 
fied that rental and homeowner units included in the bud- 
gets had to meet those standards. However, these were 
minimum standards, intended to prevent the erection or 
occupancy of unsuitable structures, or to ensure proper 
maintenance of existing structures, and to provide a guide 
for contractual arrangements. They were not intended for 
use in estimating the cost of adequate shelter, such as for 
the family budgets. As was the case for food, the budget 
makers relied on actual spending patterns to estimate the 
budget standards. Rents and market values of homes 
meeting the physical requirements were arrayed and di- 
vided into thirds and the mean values of each third were 
used in the budgets. For homeowners, the middle and 

Source: Expert Committee on Family Budget Revisions “New 


American Family Budget Standards,” Institute for Research on Pov- 
erty (IRP) Working paper, 1980, pp. 25-34. 


upper thirds were used for the intermediate and higher 
budgets, while for renters, the rental value for each third 
was used in the corresponding budget. Total shelter costs 
in the intermediate and higher budget were weighted av- 
erages of homeowner and renter costs, and actual con- 
sumption patterns were used in deriving those weights as 
well. As a result of these estimation procedures, shelter 
costs in the budgets were well above the level at which 
the physical standards could be met. 


Other components. For the many other components that 
made up the family budget bundles of goods and services, 
no scientifically based standards were available. To de- 
rive quantities for these other components, the budget 
makers first relied on a statistical procedure termed the 
quantity-income-elasticity (q-i-e) technique. For that 
analysis, expenditure data for major consumption groups 
were arrayed within family type by income class. The 
hypothesis underlying the q-i-e technique was that, at the 
lower end of the income scale, increased spending for 
items (or groups of items) is a result of increasing the 
quantity purchased of the item. At the higher end of the 
income scale, increased spending for items is the result 
of purchasing better quality of the item. In theory, the 
technique would yield an S-shaped curve when quanti- 
ties and incomes are plotted, with the inflection point 
marking where families move from purchasing greater 
quantities of items to purchasing better quality items. This 
would mark the point at which incomes are sufficient to 
permit spending on things other than necessities. The 
quantities of items purchased at that level would be used 
for the intermediate budget as a standard of adequacy. In 
practice, the q-i-e technique proved acceptable for only a 
few components. In many cases, no S-shaped curve with 
a Clear inflection point was found, while for others the 
point was outside the general range of what were considered 
acceptable expenditure patterns. Where no suitable estimate 
could be derived based on the q-i-e technique, the budget 
makers resorted to deriving the estimates based on pre- 
vailing consumption patterns of budget type families. In 
summary, the methods used to derive the quantities of 
items in the family budgets are based on a mix of scientifi- 
cally based standards, actual expenditure patterns of budget 
type families, and the budget makers own good judgment. 
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| Table 6. ~ ©6©Comparison of total family budgets, 


medians vs. scales, 1998 


; te Three | Median, 
Family type family parameter by 
budgets type 
i: 7 
Singlevaquilts).Secs2ncescccccssonsesccereescce-e- $14,935 $19,208 $18,376 
Marmiedicouples Seevsccvesssacecese-teoe= 24,892 27,091 32,259 
Married couple with two children ....... 41,487 41,487 41,487 
Married couple with three children ..... 46,299 46,217 142,025 
Single parent with one child............... 23,648 28,999 221,453 
Single parent with two children .......... 31,530 34,434 — 


Includes all married couples with four of more children. 
? Includes single parents with one or two children. 


going CE Survey on an annual basis. To guard against 
short-run variation in median expenditures, however, 
the norms or standards should be maintained at their 
previous levels in real terms, should there be nominal 
declines. This feature was termed a “ratchet.” The 
Consumer Price Index would be used for estimating 
real expenditures from the prior period and prevent- 
ing declines in the real levels of the standards. 


The Expert Committee also recommended estimating the 
allocation of expenditures among components by using av- 
erage allocations estimated from the cE Survey for six dif- 
ferent types of families. The Expert Committee also was 
enthusiastic about the possibility of determining normative 
standards through a general public survey, such as by ask- 
ing people how much it takes to just “get along,” or to live 
comfortably. Finally, the Committee recommended that a 
major report be published presenting the standards and re- 
lated information, and that it should also include analytical 
and methodological articles. 

BLS recognized that the four-person urban family budgets 
and retired couple’s budgets estimates were based on out- 
dated information and did not represent standards of living 
typical of the later years (1970s through 1981) during which 
they were published. While the Bureau took into consider- 
ation the Expert Committee’s recommendation, this process 
occurred during a period of tightening budget restrictions 
that had been imposed on Federal agencies. Consequently, 
the budget series was discontinued with the final budget es- 
timates published for 1981. BLs has not published family 
budget standards since then. Even so, the basic standards 
recommended by the Expert Committee are relatively simple 
to derive from the current, ongoing cE Survey and some pre- 
liminary estimates based on those recommendations are dis- 
cussed below. 
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Consumer Expenditure Interview Data for 1989, 1994 and 
1998 were used to estimate the median total expenditures 
for the reference family. (They were also compared with es- 
timates from 1984.) The reference family consists of a mar- 
ried couple with two children under the age of 18 living in 
an urban area. This family is similar to the reference family 
used by the nrc Panel on Poverty.” 

The total budget levels for these reference families for 
1989, 1994 and 1998 are shown below: 


Budget for: 
1994 


Family type 1989 1998 


Married couple, with two 
related children under 18, 
who are: 


Living in an urban area 
Total Budgets <p ceeeee $31,562 
Family consumption only 
(excludes 
cash contribution) .............. 27,143 


$36,571 $41,487 


31,817 36,528 


Living in either an urban 
or a rural area 


ML OtaAPUG GEL eeescs-ses ses ssteneseseence= MS ISD DIES) 


Living in an urban area and 
is a complete income reporter 


Notalibud getaectseseeeee ees 32,460 37,186 42,525 


This budget represents the prevailing family standard*> 
and includes the total outlays for the family (including ex- 
penditures on nondurable goods and services and purchase 
price for durable goods except when financed). For housing 
and financed vehicles, the mortgage interest and principal 
paid on an owned home or vehicle are included,”® as are 
cash contributions, pension contributions, payroll and prop- 
erty taxes. Not included are income taxes and other forms of 
savings. This represents the total amount of outlays that the 
family spends for goods and services. 

The total budgets are shown for the reference family and, 
for comparison to earlier years, the budget for family con- 
sumption (excluding cash contributions, pensions, and in- 
surance). Also shown is the budget obtained by using both 
urban and rural families and the budget constructed from a 
sample restricted to only complete income reporters, which 
are those households that provide values for at least one ma- 
jor source of income such as wages and salary, self-employ- 
ment income, and Social Security.” 

These reference families are predominantly non-black (92 
percent) with a reference person who is 38 years old and has 
more than a high school education (64 percent). These fami- 
lies are predominantly homeowners (79 percent) that have 


Table 7. Shares of total budgets for various families, 1998 occurred in apparel, falling from 5.2 
oe an percent in 1984 to 4.0 percent in 
1998. The budget share of tobacco fell 
Ae hs siarine Married Single Shoe from 1.4 percent in 1984 to 0.9 per- 
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Gasheoniations | at | 20 a "3 *7 | clude spending on contributions, life 

insurance or pensions). (See table 2, 
"Includes alcohol, tobacco, personal care, reading, education, and miscellaneous. p. 31.) As discussed above, the 1908— 
09 cotton mill budgets were the first 


an average of 2.4 vehicles. 

The reference family was originally chosen because it is 
the modal family type weighted by persons, that is, more 
people lived in these types of families than in any other types. 
In today’s society, however, there may be many unmarried 
couples with children. Hence, the modal family type may 
consist simply of two adults and two children.” Using this 
more general reference family (consisting of two adults and 
two children) yields a total budget of $39,870 in 1998, which 
is slightly lower than that for the married couple reference 
family. 

The components of the budget for 1998 are shown in table 1. 
These components are calculated by using the expenditure 
shares of reference families in the middle quintile of total 
expenditures (outlays) and applying these shares to the me- 
dian budget shown in the above tabulation.” The budget 
shares in 1998 are compared with those in 1984. In both 1998 
and 1984, housing, transportation, and food were the top 
three expenditure items, accounting for 67.4 percent and 65.7 
percent, respectively, of total expenditures, but the budget 
share of food in 1998 was lower than in 1984. 

Among the aggregate expenditure categories, housing 
registered the largest change in budget allocation, increas- 
ing from 32.3 percent in 1984 to 35.3 percent in 1998. The 
increase in housing expenditures is attributable to the increase 
of the budget shares of owned dwellings (up by 3.5 percent- 
age points). The next largest increase in the budget share of 
aggregate expenditure categories was in health care, increas- 
ing from 3.5 percent in 1984 to 4.8 percent in 1998. 

The largest decrease in aggregate expenditure categories 


ones developed by BLs and represented 
a “fair” budget. The 1919 Washington, pc Federal worker 
budgets represented the budget level for a Federal worker to 
obtain a “standard of health and decency.” The budgets for 
1947 and 1951 represent the “modest but adequate” bud- 
gets, the budget for 1959 is an updated version of the 1951 
budgets, and the Bis family budgets for 1966, 1973, 1979, 
and 1981 represent the “moderate” or “intermediate” bud- 
gets, which are updated for price changes. The revised bud- 
gets for 1984, 1989, 1994, and 1998 represent the Prevail- 
ing Family Standard (prs), which is the actual median fam- 
ily consumption for a family of four. 

As shown in earlier research results, the 1979 level of the 
intermediate budget is similar to that of the 1979 prevailing 
family standard.*° (Future research proposed should include 
a reconstruction of these median budgets for 1917-19, 1934— 
35, 1950-51, 1960-61, 1972-73, and 1980-81.) Similar to 
the results of the Expert Committee in 1980, the 1973 prs 
levels are only slightly higher than the 1973 BLs intermedi- 
ate family budgets. In addition, the 1961 prs levels are only 
slightly higher than the 1959 intermediate budgets adjusted 
for inflation. Hence, it may be seen that the total budgets 
obtained by either method yield similar estimates. The com- 
ponents, however, are different. 

Using expenditure data from historical CE surveys, re- 
searchers have shown that the components of family expen- 
ditures have changed dramatically during this century.*! 
(See table 3, p. 32). The share of family spending on food 
and clothing has dropped substantially (the share for both 
goods fell from 61 percent in 1901 to 25 percent in 1986— 
87), while the share of spending on transportation and hous- 
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approach or the actual scale econo- 
ing has increased (the housing share increased from 24 percentin mies. The Watts Commission recommended using a re- 


1901 to 34 percent in 1986-87). fined version of the revised Orshansky scales. They con- 

Similar results are revealed for the expenditure shares of fam- _ cluded that no others were demonstrably superior to the 

ily consumption (which excludes insurance, pensions and con- originals; despite that, they also claimed their choice 
tributions) for various years. (See table 4, p. 33.) There has been _— merited scant weight. 

a shift away from food and clothing toward housing and trans- The nrc panel also concluded that any choice of 

portation. (Since 1984, the increase in the share of housing is _ equivalence scales might be rather arbitrary. It reported 

mostly due to the increased share of homeowners’ shelter costs). _ that standard methods for using expenditure data to es- 

timate various types of equivalence scales yield many 

Issues different scales depending on the assumptions made 

about the measure of well-being, the estimation method, 

Family budgets can be used to make comparisons among differ- _ the types of households, and data used in the analyses.* 

ent family types, among areas, and over time.*? These uses, The nrc panel recommended an arbitrary, but trans- 


though, rely on some of the more controversial assumptions or _ parent formula: the thresholds for household types other 
choices of the family budgets. These issues are similar to those __ than the reference type should be determined using an 
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equivalence scale that would adjust for the number of adults 
and children in the household. This two-parameter scale is 
given by (A + PK)’, where A represents the number of adults 
and K represents the number of children. The Panel recom- 
mended that the scale economy factor, F, be set at either 
0.65 or 0.75 and that the parameter P be set at 0.7. 

The nrc panel’s choice of a two-parameter scale was an 
attempt to be consistent with the cost-of-children literature 
and to remove the irregular increases in the scale for larger 
family sizes. This scale, however, may be inappropriate for 
childless families. The three-parameter scale attempts to rec- 
oncile the differences between singles and childless couples, 
single-parent and two-parent families, and the cost-of-chil- 
dren literature.*° Compared with the nrc panel’s recommen- 
dation, the three-parameter scale assumes more economies 
of scale between singles and childless couples and more simi- 
larity between the scales for families with one parent and 
two children and two-parent families with one child. 

The most recent BLs family budgets used equivalence 
scales that were derived from differences in food expendi- 
ture patterns among different family types. These original 
scales are compared with three alternative equivalence scales: 
the one recommended by the Expert Committee, the official 
poverty scales, a two-parameter scale,” and an alternative 
three-parameter scale.** The scales are shown normalized, 
so that the scale for the reference family is 1.0. (See table 5, 
p. 34.) The three-parameter scales are flatter than those used 
in the BLs family budget program. That is, there are more 
economies of scale between families of different sizes. 

The Expert Committee also recommended against using 
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'The budget levels are calculated by applying the indexes in table 8 
to family consumption ($36,528) and then adding the amount of pen- 


sions, life insurance and contributions ($4,959). 


the median family consumption for a wider variety of fam- 
ily types to determine their respective budgets. They believed 
that some family types—citing elderly singles or couples— 
do not necessarily enjoy the same high standards as the ref- 
erence family and that using actual expenditures to estimate 
standards would merely “validate the status quo.” Recently, 
as an example, researchers have demonstrated that the eco- 
nomic well-being of single parents is much lower than that 
of married couples. 

To show these differences, the median budget for vari- 
ous family types is compared with family budgets obtained 
using the family budget scales and the three-parameter scales. 
(See table 6, p. 36.) The first two columns are calculated by 
multiplying the respective scale shown in table 5 by the total 
budget of the reference family, whose figure is $41,487. The 
last column shows the actual median expenditures for the 
various family types. The median expenditures for single 
nonelderly families lie between the budgets determined us- 
ing the scales. The data confirm the observation that single 
parent families do not enjoy the same standard of living as 
the reference families. Also illustrated is the reason that the 
Expert Committee did not recommend using this method. 
Because single parent families tend to have access to fewer 
economic resources, their expenditures will be lower than 
those of other families. Hence, use of the actual expendi- 
tures of families may not provide a true estimate of the ex- 
penditures required to achieve similar levels of living. 

While the total budget levels should not be calculated 
separately for each family type, the data can be used to com- 
pare the shares of the components for each family type. The 
shares for various components for select family types are 
shown. (See table 7, p. 37.) Housing and food expenditures 
amount to 51 percent for the reference family and for the 
married couple family without children, but 61 percent of 
total expenditures for single parents with one or two chil- 
dren. 

As do other household types, single nonelderly and single 
parents with one or two children allocate the largest portion 
of their budget to housing. Unlike the other household types, 
however, more than 60 percent of their housing expendi- 
tures go toward rent and utilities. 


Geographic indexes: adjusting for interarea price differ- 
ences. The Watts Commission agreed that the budgets ought 
to be different for different geographic areas, but, as with 
the equivalence scale findings, their empirical attempts did 
not produce “consistent and robust findings.” The nrc Panel 
also noted: “there is wide agreement that it is desirable to adjust 
poverty thresholds for differences in prices...[however]...there 
are no geographic area cost-of-living indexes that correspond 
to the cri.” Determining interarea adjustments is one of the 
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[Chart 1. Index values for cpi-experimental and family budgets, 1909-98 
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more controversial components of the experimental poverty 
measure.” The following is a comparison of some of these 
alternative approaches." 


BLS family budget program. Budget cost estimates were pub- 
lished for 40 urban areas, four regional averages, and a U.S. 
urban average. The budgets were intended to measure equiva- 
lent levels of living in the different budget areas; however, 
identical budgets were not priced in the 40 budget areas. 
The quantity weights were adjusted to account for regional 
preference or geographical patterns: for food among regions, 
for clothing and heating fuels among the cities to account 
for differing climates, and for automobile ownership and 
usage; differences were incorporated by city size, to account 
for availability and use of public transportation. 


BLS experimental interarea indexes. In this article, interarea 
price indexes are constructed using preliminary research 
conducted at Bs.” Researchers used an hedonic methodol- 
ogy and monthly cpi-u price data for July 1988 through June 
1989 to produce experimental interarea price indexes; in- 
dexes were computed for the 44 cri publication geographic 
areas.*? These experimental interarea price indexes were cre- 
ated at the lowest level of cp! price data available and were 
aggregated to form index factors for 11 major expenditure 
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categories. The resulting 11 expenditure categories total about 
90 percent of the total family consumption budget. Although 
the interarea price indexes are preliminary and of experimental 
status, no other suitable data currently are available that can be 
utilized to estimate interarea price differences. 


BLS revised experimental interarea indexes for shelter. In 
1995, the shelter indexes were updated.“ Using similar meth- 
ods and more recent data, new indexes were created. These 
new interarea indexes were very similar to the original in- 
dexes for shelter (correlation coefficient of 0.98). 


NRC Panel on Poverty. The Panel developed an interarea 
price index for shelter. This index focused on shelter be- 
cause housing expenditures were the largest component of 
the Panel’s budget and because variations in housing costs 
are significant across regions and by population size. Using 
the 1990 decennial census, the Panel used methods similar 
to those used to produce the fair market rents and computed 
index values for each of the 341 metropolitan areas. The 
index values were based on the cost of housing at the 45th 
percentile of the distribution for each area. The data were 
then grouped into six population size categories within each 
of the nine census regions, which produced a final set of 41 
index values. 


[Chart 2. Index values for family budgets, cri-experimental, median family income, 


and per capita cpp, 1947-98 
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These various indexes are shown for the major cPi cities. 
(See table 8, p. 38.) The indexes are calculated by adjusting 
the particular expenditure items included in the index and 
then adding the other components included in total family 
consumption. For example, the nrc index values were fur- 
ther adjusted for the estimated fraction of the budget ac- 
counted for by housing (including utilities), which was set 
at 44 percent. The nrc indexes are for specific area-size re- 
gions, and they are similar for similar sized cities in the same 
region (such as Los Angeles and San Francisco). 

The indexes for many areas are similar across methods. 
(See table 8, p. 38.) For example, Boston is consistently high 
for all methods, while Minneapolis is consistently average 
(around 100). In fact, the rank correlation between the fam- 
ily budget index and the experimental index is fairly high. 
The correlation between the overall experimental and revised 
shelter indexes is the highest (at 91 percent). 

Budgets are compared for particular cities with the bud- 
gets used by the Department of Labor in the implementation 
of the Workforce Investment Act. (See table 9, p. 39.) This 
act continues to use updated figures from the 1981 BLs fam- 
ily budget program for selected cities to determine the lower 
living standard income level (LLSIL). These LLSILs are used 
to determine whether an individual qualifies for job training 
assistance. 
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The second half of the table compares these LLSILs with 
the lower living level, recommended by the Expert Com- 
mittee, of 67 percent of the prs. Again, it is shown that either 
method yields similar budgets for many areas (for example, 
Philadelphia). In fact, the average LLsiLs for the major cities 
differ by only $300 from the average lower level budget us- 
ing 67 percent of the median budget. 


Updating the budgets over time. The Expert Committee rec- 
ommended that the standards be updated using the change 
in the median budget for the reference family as estimated 
annually using the cE survey data. They intended to use an 
adjustment factor that increases more than inflation and that 
would be a more “relative” updating mechanism. Specifi- 
cally, they proposed that the budgets be updated annually 
by re-computing the median expenditure of the reference 
family each year from cE survey data. They also recom- 
mended a “ratchet” method, such that, if the change in the 
median were less than the inflation rate, then the inflation 
rate would be used to update the budget. 

This method is similar to that recommended by the nrc 
Panel for updating the poverty thresholds. The nrc Panel 
recommended that the poverty thresholds, once determined, 
should be updated over time using the change in median 
expenditures for the basic bundle of goods.** The nrc Panel 
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expected that this updating method would produce thresh- 
olds that would increase by more than the inflation rate but 
by less than the change in per capita Personal Consumption 
Expenditures. The Panel’s motivation came from the obser- 
vation that the poverty threshold had not increased in real 
terms, while real median income had increased since the 
1960s. The Panel’s report showed that the poverty threshold 
rose less than the change in after-tax median income mainly 
during the 1960s and early 1970s. The nrc Panel estimated 
that the elasticity of the basic bundle to total consumption 
minus health care was 0.65. Others have estimated various 
elasticities of poverty lines with respect to changes in in- 
come.” 

The key issue is which components of the measure are 
relative and which are fixed over time. James Foster has 
claimed that “the key distinction between absolute and rela- 
tive thresholds is not seen in the specific values at a given 
date, but in how the values change as the distribution 
changes.”“* The difference between the changes in the bud- 
gets and the changes in the consumer price indexes can be 
seen. (See table 3, p. 32.) The budget increased much more 
than the inflation rate and for almost all time periods. The 
trends in these two series between 1909 and 1998 are shown. 
(See chart 1, p. 40.) Here, the cpi-Exp is constructed using 
the cpi-u-rs” for 1978-1998, the cpi-u-x1 for 1947-77, the 
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cpI (base 1982-84) for 1929-1947 and the cri (base 1967)°° 
for 1909-1928. This shows that the budget increased 56 fold 
between 1909 and 1998,°' while the cri increased only 16 
times (for a real increase of 230 percent). Even during the 
post-war period of 1947-1998, the budget increased 12 times 
compared with 6.3 times for the cpi (note this cPI-Exp is lower 
than the cpi-u; the cpI-u increased 7.3 times during this post- 
war period.) 

To further examine these differences, changes are com- 
pared in alternative indexes for 1947-98. The trends in the 
family budgets, cpI-Exp, median income for a family of four, 
and the per capita gross domestic product (Gpp) are com- 
pared. (See chart 2, p. 41.) While the family budgets increased 
much more rapidly than the inflation rate during this period, 
they did not increase as much as median income or per capita 
GDP. 

To determine the “true” increase in the standard of liv- 
ing, it must be determined how much of the increase is due 
to changes in the definition of the “standard” (for example, 
the difference between a “modest” budget and a “fair” bud- 
get) and how much is due to actual changes in the level of a 
consistent “standard.” For the earlier periods, it could be that 
the fair standard used in 1909 implied a lower standard of 
living than the “modest but adequate” level used in 1947. 
For the post-war period, however, it seems reasonable that 


the “modest but adequate,” “moderate,” and “intermediate” 
levels should have represented similar standards. In fact, the 
1966 report (City worker’s family budget) claimed that “al- 
most all of the improvement in the real level of living [be- 
tween 1951 and 1966]...has been reflected in the standard.’’? 
By showing that the change in the after-tax income for these 
reference families increased by the same amount as the 
change in the budget, the report notes that the budget “con- 
tinues to represent the same relative position on the scale of 
consumption over the past two decades.” 

These are still relatively subjective concepts, and their 
translation into actual dollar figures might be highly variable. 
Research on subjective measures shows that the interpreta- 
tions of measures such as “sufficient” and “good” produce 
dollar amounts that are widely separated.*? Still other re- 
search has revealed an estimate that the average cost level 
required to obtain a “good” income was higher than that for 
a “sufficient” income.* 

The average annual percent changes in real dollars for 
selected periods between 1947 and 1998 are shown. (See 
chart 3.) Overall, the budgets increased in real terms during 
this period. Between 1947 and 1979, the composition of the 
budgets changed twice (a modest change in 1959, and a more 
dramatic change in 1966). The composition of the budget 
changes each year using the prs method. It may be seen that 
the real average annual change in the budget between 1947 
and 1966 was similar to the change in median income (as 
suggested above), with a smaller real change between 1947 
and 1951. This occurs because the budgets between these 
years were updated using price changes. Similarly, no real 
change occurred in the budget between 1966 and 1979; this is 
because the budgets were simply updated with price changes. 

Between 1979 and 1984, the budgets fell in real terms, 
while median income remained almost unchanged. Some of 
this may be due to the slightly different methodologies used 
in calculating the budgets. Finally, between 1984 and 1998 
the average annual increase in the budgets was similar to the 
increases in median income. The elasticity with respect to 


Notes 


changes in real income can be calculated.* For the entire 
period between 1947 and 1998, the elasticity of the budget 
is 0.59. The elasticity is higher for the prescriptive period 
between 1947 and 1979, with an elasticity of 0.68. Using 
the descriptive methods presented in this paper, the most 
recent period (1984—98) yields an elasticity of 0.92. 


THE PRODUCTION OF FAMILY BUDGETS and budget standards, 
which occurred at BLs throughout the last century, has pro- 
vided a vital, dynamic source of data for numerous studies 
and research activities. This article has reviewed this history 
and has used actual expenditure data to construct a descrip- 
tive family budget using the methodology as recommended 
by the Expert Committee in 1980. These budgets are rela- 
tively simple to derive from the current, ongoing Consumer 
Expenditure Survey; they are calculated for 1989, 1994, and 
1998 and compared with earlier estimates of 1984. These 
estimates are also compared with earlier budget standards 
that were constructed using an alternative budget-based 
method. These budgets have not increased as much as per 
capita Gpp or median family income.°** They have, however, 
increased more than inflation. Over the past 50 years, the 
increase in real family budgets has an elasticity of about 0.60 
with respect to median family income. 

Similarly to earlier work, the descriptive budgets derived 
from the median total expenditures are close to the “expert” 
budgets that are constructed to provide a “moderate” or 
“intermediate” standard of living. While it would be inap- 
propriate for a statistical agency such as BLs to make the 
necessary subjective determinations of the initial level of 
the family budget (as Commissioner Moore and others have 
stated), this article has constructed a descriptive family bud- 
get without specifying a subjective standard of living. The 
Expert Committee suggested that these family budgets could 
be used to compare the level of living among different 
family types and areas. The results of these comparisons, 
however, depend on the method used to determine the equiva- 
lence scales or interarea indexes. LJ 
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The rise in Czech 
unemployment, 
1998-2000 


Markus Scheuer and Robert J. Gitter 


etween 1990 and 1994, unemploy- 

ment in the Czech Republic averaged 
only 2.8 percent, a rate less than a third 
of that found in other Central East Euro- 
pean transitional economies such as 
Hungary, Slovakia, and Poland. As late 
as 1997, the unemployment rate was only 
4.7 percent compared with 10.7 percent 
in Hungary, 11.2 percent in Poland, and 
11.6 percent in the Slovak Republic. The 
picture has changed recently, as unem- 
ployment has risen steadily since 1996, 
and was 8.8 for 2000.' This report, an 
update to our 1998 Monthly Labor Re- 
view study,’ examines the reasons un- 
derlying the recent increase in unem- 
ployment, and discusses why there 
might be a long-term upward ratcheting 
of the unemployment rate. 


The picture prior to 1997 


Our earlier report noted six reasons for 
the low rate of unemployment in the 
Czech Republic, both in absolute terms, 
as well as relative to other Central and 
East European nations. First, the Czech 
government drastically devalued the 
Czech crown, more than the devaluation 
seen in neighboring countries. The re- 
sult was a decrease in the price of Czech 
exports and an increased demand for la- 
bor. Second, the Czech workforce was 
perceived as possessing a relatively 
high level of education, on a par with 
that found in Germany. Third, the Czech 
economy also relied on a system of tri- 
partite employer, labor, and government 
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wage setting. This coalition kept the 
level of wages relatively low and hence 
the level of employment high. Fourth, a 
very active Public Employment Service 
with low ratios of unemployed persons 
to staff members was able to place un- 
employed workers relatively easily. Ac- 
tive labor market policies such as subsi- 
dizing employers for job creation were 
also used. Fifth, the policies of both a 
low level of minimum wages and unem- 
ployment insurance benefits kept the 
cost of labor low to employers and made 
the alternatives to working less attrac- 
tive to potential workers. Sixth, the rela- 
tively small agricultural sector meant 
there were fewer types of these work- 
ers, who tend to have more difficulty in 
finding jobs after the transition from a 
planned to a market economy.* 

Despite these factors holding down 
the level of official unemployment, hid- 
den unemployment in the form of non- 
productive workers being retained at 
State-controlled and other firms was 
seen as a potential problem. The voucher 
privatization system, used to transfer 
the government’s share of enterprises 
to private owners, frequently left the old 
pretransition managers in charge and 
the government in control of many of 
the important decisions of these firms, 
such as the level of employment. 


The 1997 crisis 


In 1990, the Czech government devalued 
the Czech crown and fixed the exchange 
rate, which stimulated the export of 
Czech goods. This deep devaluation, 
along with the other factors listed above, 
resulted in low levels of unemployment 
through 1996. Given the strong foreign 
market for their goods, coupled with 
limited pressure from the government to 
restructure, firms did not take full 
advantage of this opportunity to layoff 
nonproductive workers. Thus, the 
favorable position of high demand due 
to the devaluation was eroded over time 
because of a domestic inflation rate of 
10 percent per annum and rising real 


wages. By the first quarter of 1997, the 
trade deficit rose to a figure equal to 11 
percent of gross domestic product 
(GDP).° 

The Czech government attempted to 
support the fixed exchange rate by 
increasing the demand for Czech 
currency. This was done, in part, by rais- 
ing interest rates, which resulted in a 
negative effect on both domestic con- 
sumption and investment.® In May 
1997, the efforts to support the currency 
were abandoned, and the crown was al- 
lowed to float. Although this brought 
about an end to the extremely high in- 
terest rates and reduced the cost of 
Czech exports, the psychological after- 
effects of the devaluation eroded the 
confidence of Czech consumers and in- 
vestors and contributed to the beginning 
of a Czech recession.’ Falling incomes 
due to the loss of confidence exacer- 
bated the decline in aggregate demand. 
As aresult, real Gpp declined in 1997 and 
1998, while the unemployment rate rose 
from 3.5 percent in 1996 to 7.5 percent in 
1998, and the level of employment fell 
by 171,000 workers. (See table 1 for back- 
ground on changes in the overall 
performance of the Czech economy.) 

While the foreign trade deficit was 
increasing, the Czech government was 
also experiencing an increase in the 
magnitude of its budget deficit. The 
government budget deficit rose from an 
amount equal to 0.1 percent of Gpp in 
1996 to 1.6 percent of cpp in 1998.8 This 
rise precluded any attempts to stimulate 
the economy with either increased gov- 
ernment spending or tax cuts, which 
would have only worsened the gov- 
ernment’s already large and increasing 
budget deficit. Hence, eroding confi- 
dence due to the devaluation of the 
Czech crown, high interest rates, and the 
government’s inability to employ fiscal 
policy resulted in the beginning of a 
recession. Unemployment rose to 
more than 8 percent in January 1999— 
where it has remained—resulting in 
the unemployment rate, which was less 
than 4 percent, to more than double.° 


A long-run increase 
in the unemployment rate 


A number of factors may contribute to 
the unemployment rate staying at these 
higher levels over the next few years 
and perhaps even rising. If this occurs, 
the Czech economy, which held the po- 
sition of having the second lowest un- 
employment rate among the Organiza- 
tion of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) nations in the mid- 
1990s, will join the group of European 
nations with persistently high unem- 
ployment rates. Czech unemployment 
may become chronic as a result of 1) in- 
complete transformation of enterprises, 
2) problems in the banking system and 
bankruptcy procedures, 3) lack of ad- 
equate financial regulation, 4) the level 
of social welfare payment, and 5) limits 
on worker mobility. These factors, 
which in some cases also helped pre- 
cipitate the recent rise in unemploy- 
ment, in some cases, also are interre- 
lated. 


Incomplete transformation. The Czech 
government relied heavily on a system 
of voucher privatization. Although this 
system did redistribute the ownership 
of firms from the state to private owners, 
it did not effectively transform enter- 
prises to operate competitively under a 
market system.'° Under the voucher 
privatization system, Czech citizens 
aged 18 and older could purchase 
books of voucher coupons for a nomi- 
nal charge. These coupons were used 
in a multiround auction process in 
which shares of ownership were distrib- 
uted for more than half of the large firms 
that were privatized.'! Individuals 
could either buy the shares themselves 
or purchase them through one of more 
than 400 Investment Privatization 
Funds (1pF.) There were two waves of 
voucher privatization, in 1992 and 1994, 
with approximately two-thirds of the 
shares ultimately remaining under the 
control of the iprs after both waves had 


transpired.!? The Czech government 
retained ownership in a number of utili- 
ties, steel mills, and until recently, the 
four major banks. 

The voucher privatization system ef- 
fectively transferred ownership, but did 
not lead to a restructuring of the firms. 
Some authors even referred to this as 
“pseudo-privatization.”!? The owner- 
ship of each firm was dispersed among 
many individual shareholders, each of 
whom owned an extremely small part of 
the company and hence, found it diffi- 
cult to gather the requisite number of 
votes to effect a change in enterprise. 
The iprs also had a limited ability to 
control firms, as they were legally con- 
strained from owning more than 20 per- 
cent of a firm. The result was that the 
old pretransition management team, 
which had no experience in operating 
in a competitive environment, fre- 
quently remained in place. Compound- 
ing the problem, the diverse owners 
found it difficult to apply cost-cutting 
measures to firms through such means 
as a reduction of redundant, nonpro- 
ductive workers. 

Given the nominal cost of the vouch- 
ers, the privatization also did not result 
in the acquisition of capital for the firm 
or revenue for the government. Further, 
voucher privatization failed to lure new 
owners with deep pockets and experi- 
ence in operating under a market sys- 
tem.'* IpFs, in many cases, did not 
apply pressure to firms to restructure 
themselves. The government, which 
owned the banks that owned the IPF 
management firms, faced political con- 
sequences if it allowed an increase in 
unemployment resulting from reduc- 
tions in the level of employment. 

Without pressure on management to 
restructure and layoff nonproductive 
workers, the competitive position of 
Czech firms eroded, resulting in the 
trade imbalances that precipitated the 
1997 devaluation of the Czech crown.'° 
Had major restructuring and the termi- 
nation of the employment of nonpro- 


ductive workers occurred during the 
mid-1990s when unemployment was 
low, it would have been easier for these 
individuals to find work. Additionally, 
the government could have offered 
greater training and relocation assis- 
tance, as it was not faced with the mag- 
nitude of budget deficits it faces today. 
Two alternatives exist. The Czech Re- 
public could still opt for restructuring, 
which might lead to increased interna- 
tional competitiveness. This could, in 
turn, cause an increase in unemploy- 
ment from an already high level. The 
other alternative is to simply further 
delay restructuring and layoffs. For the 
moment, this will not increase unem- 
ployment, but it may require govern- 
ment bailouts and delay the changes 
necessary to restore productivity 
growth in the Czech government. 


Problems with the Czech banking sys- 
tem and bankruptcy procedures. Four 
large banks have dominated the Czech 
banking scene in the last few years; 
Komeréni Banka (kB), Ceska Spofitelna 
(Cs), Investiéni a PoStovni Banka (ips), 
and Ceskoslovenska Obchodni Banka 
(csos).'° Until recently, the Czech gov- 
ernment substantially controlled the 
four, but has sold ¢s, 1pB and ¢sos and is 
arranging for the sale of kB.'’ Czech 
banks had made credit relatively easy 
to obtain in the past, and firms had re- 
lied on bank financing to a larger extent 
than had similar firms in Hungary and 
Poland.'® Government control of the 
banks, which circumscribed their ac- 
tions, coupled with a weak bankruptcy 
law have both slowed the pace of trans- 
formation and resulted in a shortage of 
capital to healthy firms seeking bank 
loans. 

Normally, when banks extend loans 
to firms, debtor bankruptcy filing re- 
mains the method of last resort for the 
creditor or lender to obtain the repay- 
ment of funds. The bank can either de- 
mand certain actions of a debtor firm or 
invoke bankruptcy proceedings. Al- 
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ifele\(-Mae = Overall performance measures of the Czech economy, 1993-2000 
= aT 

Statistic 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 i 2000 
7.5 9.4 8.8 

Unemployment rate (percent) ............ee 3.5 3.2 2.9 3:5) 52 
People unemployed (in thousands)’ ............. 1,852 1,665 1,530 1,863 3,689 3,869 4,876 4,574 

Real gross domestic product’: 
Level (billions of 1995 Czech crowns) ...... 1R275e3 1,303.6 1SoSied 1,447.7 1,432.8 1,401.3 1,390.6 1,071.9 
Growth (DenCeOMmt)iacersracacecceentseceseereerces-e-== ei 2.2 5.9 4.8 -1.0 —2.2 -.2 2.8 
3 

Employment (in thousands). ............:::::+0+0++: —_— 4,885 4,963 4,972 4,937 4,866 4,764 4,742 


Consumer price index: 
Percent’ CManQe i-r.cccccscsseee-ezocsesersncev-tsnees 18.2 9.7 7.9 8.6 10.0 6.8 2.5 4.0 
Overall real wage: 


PONCONUiChaMG Cr scec-cectereececersseteastcstereest Sey Tell 8.7 8.8 1.9 -1.2 6.0 2.4 
Trade (millions of Czech crowns): 

EXPO NES spceescerceest ae. topes t teed oonsee acne veanans 414.8 458.4 569.5 588.7 722.5 805.3 908.7 808.6 

(imports. ieee Sere tere heer ee renee 430.1 498.1 667.1 748.3 866.5 932.7 974.5 885.4 

Balancoloi trac cua eeere ree ees -15.3 -39.7 -97.5 -15.5 -144.0 -82.3 -—65.8 -76.8 

Current account balance? ............eeseseeseseee: 13.2 —22.6 -36.3 -116.5 -101.8 43.1 -35.5 -47.0 
Exchange rate: 

Czech koruna / German Deutsche Mark... 17.64 Wale 18.52 18.06 18.28 18.33 18.86 18.21 

Czech kortinay/MWSz Goliatiecesccesrectsseseceeces 29.16 28.78 25105) 27.14 31.71 32.27 34.60 38.59 


' Number of registered job applicants. 


are for the first quarter. 
° Data for 2000 are for the third quarter. 


though bankruptcy law exists in the 
Czech Republic, it is not often used ef- 
fectively. In 1996, the total number of 
bankruptcies completed, that is, in- 
stances in which the bankrupt firm was 
either liquidated or reorganized, was 
725, a figure not even a tenth of that 
found in neighboring Hungary. Even 
when bankruptcy is declared, the time 
required for the lender to recover its 
assets can be quite long. Court-ap- 
pointed bankruptcy administrators are 
paid based on the duration of their as- 
signment and thus have an incentive to 
overextend the process.'? Firms that 
cannot repay their loans may continue 
to operate without laying off nonpro- 
ductive workers or making other 
changes, as full and final bankruptcy is 
a distant and, possibly, unlikely out- 
come. Against this backdrop, the large 
Czech banks extended even more loans, 


* For the 1993-99 period, data are for all four quarters; for 2000, data 


4 Data for 2000 are for the first three quarters. 


° For the 1993-99 period, data are for all four quarters; for 2000, data 
are for the first three quarters (preliminary data). 


® Data for 1993-98 are in accordance with methodology for customs 
statistics in force since January 1, 1996. Data for 1999 and 2000 are in 
accordance with revised methodology for customs statistics since July 1, 


2000. 


Source: Czech National Bank, /nflation Report, January 2001. Prague, 
Czech Republic, available on cp. For growth of real cop, see “European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development,” Transition Report, 2000. 
London, European Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


hoping to eventually recapture the 
original funds if the firm’s fortunes im- 
proved. The resulting poor loan portfo- 
lios meant high losses for the banks. KB 
reported that in 1996, for almost one- 
third of its loans, neither interest nor 
principal had been paid within the last 
30 days, and the figure was more than 
20 percent for both 1p and ¢s.”° This 
resulted in the Czech government con- 
tinuing to spend funds to support these 
banks. In 1998, for example, the gov- 
ernment spent the equivalent of $120 
million to bail out ¢s at a time when it 
was already facing a budget deficit.! 
Currently, healthy firms find it diffi- 
cult to borrow additional funds from 
banks. Banks are hesitant to lend if they 
cannot wield the power of bankruptcy 
proceedings to ensure repayment. For- 
eign and privatized Czech banks also 
are hesitant to lend for this reason, and 
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the nonprivatized Czech banks such as 
KB have limited resources given the 
large number of delinquent loans that 
are not returning the necessary capital 
for new loans.” Hence, the problems 
of the banking system, along with the 
relatively ineffective bankruptcy law, 
have slowed the pace of firm restruc- 
turing and are contributing to a current 
credit crunch. This lack of firm restruc- 
turing and a dearth of credit might lead 
to high sustained levels of unemploy- 
ment until the banks are fully privatized 
and an effective bankruptcy system is 
in place. 


Lack of adequate financial regulation. 
The Czech Republic unfortunately has 
experienced problems with financial 
regulation. The general director of one 
of the four largest banks faced charges 
of embezzlement in 1997, and 11 execu- 


tives of the fifth largest bank faced simi- 
lar charges. In addition, senior managers 
of Investment Privatization Funds (1PF) 
paid inflated prices for companies and 
siphoned off part of the funds for per- 
sonal gain.** Tunneling, the taking of 
the property of an IPF or firm by a per- 
son or persons with a controlling inter- 
est is widespread. The Czech Ministry 
of Finance cited more than 1,400 such 
cases for 1996.*4 

A Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (Commission) was created in 1998, 
but doubts exist as to its potential to 
adequately regulate equity markets. 
Although the Czech Commission was 
modeled after the American Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the govern- 
ment—not the Commission—sets rules 
and appoints the Commissioners. The 
ability of the Commission to carry out 
its tasks is dependent on the will of the 
government, and confidence is lacking 
in some quarters as to the government’s 
commitment to effectively regulate the 
exchange of securities.**> One addi- 
tional problem in the Czech Republic is 
that unlike in the United States and En- 
gland, where most fraudulent action is 
illegal, these same types of actions are 
legal in the Czech Republic unless spe- 
cifically outlawed.” Under the category 
of competitiveness, Czech financial 
markets ranked 37th out of 46 nations, 
primarily due to weak controls on in- 
sider trading.’ 

Potential financiers must of neces- 
sity have second thoughts about in- 
vesting their money in a nation if they 
believe that fraud might lead to the loss 
of these funds. In fact, American inves- 
tors have complained that non-trans- 
parent or unethical practices are not 
uncommon at the company level in the 
Czech Republic. This is consistent with 
the fact that foreign direct investment, 
as a percentage of cpp, is lower in the 
Czech Republic than is the average 
for Hungary, Poland, Slovakia, and 
Slovenia.”* Further, the government’s 
strong emphasis on eliminating finan- 


cial irregularities in both the public and 
private sectors has had little practical 
results.”” To the extent that the poten- 
tial for these types of irregularities 
serves to inhibit investment by both 
foreign and domestic parties, the result 
is areduced level of employment. For- 
eign firms also bring in new manage- 
ment and production techniques that 
can aid in restructuring, as well as pro- 
vide competition to domestic firms, 
spurring them to restructure as well. 
Hence, any reduction in foreign and 
domestic investment due to inadequate 
financial regulation can also retard re- 


‘ structuring and may create long-term 


chronic unemployment. 


The social welfare system. The level of 
benefits available under the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, per se, is not 
especially high. The typical recipient 
finds, on average, that monthly payments 
are capped at approximately one-quarter 
of the previous monthly earnings.*° 
When a job is lost, however, and a 
family’s income level declines, they po- 
tentially become eligible for a number of 
other means-tested programs including 
a child allowance, a social allowance to 
families with low income, a housing al- 
lowance, as well as other benefits. The 
combination of unemployment insur- 
ance and social benefits results in the 
typical unemployment insurance recipi- 
ent receiving combined benefits equal 
to 47 percent of their gross earnings, a 
figure that is the second highest among 
the Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OEcD) nations. 
Households with three or more chil- 
dren, which are receiving the various 
benefits, would see almost no change 
in their level of income if the adults in 
the home accepted a job.*! 

As is typical, the level of unemploy- 
ment is higher for Czech workers with 
only a primary school education. In re- 
cent years, their relative position in the 
labor force has declined and the num- 
ber of jobs held by these workers has 
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fallen by 28 percent.*? As these workers, 
especially parents who have low poten- 
tial earnings, experience unemployment 
as a result of the recent recession, they 
have found that the economic rewards 
from the social support system can eas- 
ily outpace their limited earnings capac- 
ity. Moreover, as has happened in other 
nations, unemployment among this 
group could become long term.*? 

Other related protections for work- 
ers include requirements for dismissal 
notice and severance pay. Workers who 
are to be laid off permanently must be 
given at least 2 months’ notice. If a firm 
wishes to lay off a worker temporarily, 
it must pay out 100 percent of an indi- 
vidual worker’s average earnings, al- 
though this figure may be reduced to 
60 percent if both parties have agreed 
so in advance. Firms with at least 20 
employees must fill 4.5 percent of their 
positions with workers who have re- 
duced abilities and at least 0.5 percent 
with severe disabilities.** These poli- 
cies increase the cost of hiring new 
workers and, therefore, could reduce 
new hires during a future expansion and 
leave many of the unemployed without 
jobs. 


Limits on worker mobility. Unemploy- 
ment has not been spread evenly 
throughout the Czech Republic. In early 
1998, when the national unemployment 
rate was 5.6 percent, the rate was more 
than 10 percent in several areas in the 
regions of Bohemia and Moravia, while 
the rate around Prague was under 1.5 
percent.*> Migration of unemployed 
workers from high unemployment areas 
to places where jobs are more plentiful 
has been limited. In response to a sur- 
vey, 77 percent of unemployed Czechs 
stated that they found it unacceptable 
to move somewhere else solely for 
work-related reasons. Only 10 percent 
said they would willingly make such a 
move.*° Further, many of the areas with 
low unemployment, such as Prague, 
have a shortage of adequate housing. 
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Moving might entail giving up adequate 
government-subsidized housing for a 
chance at a job, but the individual might 
find only inadequate housing in the new 
location. This lack of willingness to be 
mobile increases the degree of struc- 
tural unemployment and has the poten- 
tial to result in labor markets that retain 
high levels of unemployment over long 
periods of time. 


GIVEN ITS LOW UNEMPLOYMENT RATE in 
the mid-1990s, the Czech Republic had 
an opportunity to restructure enter- 
prises with a cushion of jobs for dis- 
placed workers. Unfortunately, although 
privatization occurred restructuring did 
not, and problems still persist in the 
banking sector and with the bankruptcy 
system. In the interim, the unemploy- 
ment rate has risen to approximately 9 
percent in the yearly average for 2000 
and is projected to rise still higher. The 
lack of restructuring and the problems 
in the banking industry, compounded 
by the lack of an effective bankruptcy 
procedure, contributed to the increase 
in unemployment and could exacerbate 
the economic stagnation. Further, the 
considerable lack of adequate financial 
regulation also limits the ability of 
firms to raise sorely needed capital 
and may reduce employment growth in 
the future. The high level of benefits 
available to the unemployed, as well as 
their strong desire not to relocate could 
also contribute to a high unemployment 
rate. CJ 
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Measures and models 


How can an economy, one as dynamic 
as the U.S. economy has been 
throughout the past 12 months, be 
measured and modeled? In his re- 
marks before the National Associa- 
tion for Business Economics, Alan 
Greenspan provides some suggestions 
on meeting the challenge: “Should we 
endeavor to continue to refine our 
techniques of deriving maximum in- 
formation from an existing body of 
data? Or should we find ways to aug- 
ment our data library to gain better 
insight into how our economy is func- 
tioning? Obviously, we should do 
both, but I suspect greater payoffs will 
come from more data than from more 
technique.” He acknowledges that 
U.S. statistical systems are “world 
class...and set the world standard.” 
Yet, the time has arrived to implement 
even more Statistical resources to bet- 
ter understand “the complexities of 
the newer technologies that confront 
analysts.” 

The types of problems that these 
analysts must confront relate to the 
notion of a unit of output, and exactly 
how an economist defines output. For 
decades, any attempt to define out- 
put—and with it, price—centered on 
the product produced. For example, 
“an average price of hot rolled steel 
and a corresponding total tonnage 
was precise enough for most ana- 
lytic needs. By the same token, 
tons of steel per work hour in a roll- 
ing mill yielded rough approxima- 
tions of underlying productivity for 
most purposes.” 

Chairman Greenspan believes that 
anew model may be necessary to an- 
swer the question of output in today’s 
ever-changing economy. Using com- 
puter software as an example, we see 
that the issues have grown more com- 
plex, for while a dollar value can be 
applied to the application, when the 
economist compares software-appli- 
cation values over time, how much of 
the change is related to volume and 
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how much to price? “The answer... 
requires judgments about very funda- 
mental issues in measurement.... 
Problems that were always latent in 
defining steel prices and quantities 
but rarely rose to this level of signifi- 
cance are threatening to seriously 
challenge our measurement systems 
in the age of the microprocessor, fi- 
ber optics, and the laser.” 

Another area of pricing he dis- 
cusses is surgical procedures and the 
best way “to capture changes in the 
mix of inputs used to treat a given 
disease.” As an example, he cites the 
changes in inpatient and outpatient 
procedures and how earlier techiques 
of measuring prices no longer seem 
to be able to capture “the appropri- 
ate degree of productity advance in 
medicine.” The old ways of measur- 
ing no longer seem valid, particularly 
the price deflators currently em- 
ployed, and Chairman Greenspan 
notes that progress is visible, yet chal- 
lenges remain. 

He concludes with a thought about 
just what is actually being measured. 
“The measured characteristics may be 
acting only as proxies for the quali- 
ties of the services that buyers ulti- 
mately value. This...raises the diffi- 
cult question of whether the correct 
approach may be to move toward di- 
rectly pricing the services we obtain 
from our information processing sys- 
tems rather than pricing the indi- 
vidual hardware components and the 
software.” 


Cancer survivors 
keep working 


When people take ill with a serious 
disease, the last thing they need to 
worry about is losing their jobs. In 
“Breast Cancer Survival, Work, and 
Earnings,” (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research Working Paper 
8134), Cathy J. Bradley, Heather 
Bednarek, and David Neumark study 
whether employers discriminate 


against cancer survivors and if they 
do so, then why; whether health ef- 
fects, motivational effects, or other 
incentives related to health insurance 
retention cause labor supply to shift; 
and what policies might mediate some 
of the more negative outcomes for 
cancer survivors. The last is particu- 
larly interesting for it can compel 
people to remain in jobs that they are 
ill-suited for or do not like, for the 
primary purpose of maintaining health 
insurance. 

The authors use data from the first 
wave of the Health and Retirement 
Study to determine if breast cancer in- 
fluences labor market decisions and 
outcomes. They also supplement the 
data with an additional sample of can- 
cer survivors from Detroit, Michigan, 
and a comparison sample from Detroit 
residents who responded to the 1999 
March supplement of the Current 
Population Survey (cps). 

What they found was surprising. 
Women who have survived breast can- 
cer tend to work longer hours than 
women who have not had cancer, a 
pattern that continues in subsequent 
years. They do not find any evi- 
dence to support that this continued 
working is due to a lack of health 
insurance. These women also often 
earn more, which may be a result of 
the increased working hours. Why 
should these women choose to con- 
tinue their careers? They authors 
posit: “By virtue of being a ‘survi- 
vor’ women could approach their 
careers with more vigor than they 
had previously had.” C] 


We are interested in your feed- 
back on this column. Please let us 
know what you have found most in- 
teresting and what essential read- 
ings we may have missed. Write 


to: Executive Editor, Monthly La- 
bor Review, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, DC, 20212, or 
e-mail MLR@bIls.gov 


Book Reviews 


Global workplace violence 


Violence at Work. 2nd ed. By Duncan 
Chappell and Vittorio Di Martino. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 
171 pp. Available from ILO Publica- 
tions Center, Waldorf, MD. 


This book, produced under the auspices 
of the International Labour Office (ILO), 
based in Geneva, Switzerland, describes 
a cross-national, comprehensive exami- 
nation of violence at work in nations 
around the world. The forward to the 
book states it is designed to promote 
additional research and new preventive 
action in the area of workplace violence. 
The volume is composed of seven chap- 
ters divided into three parts: 1) Under- 
standing Violence at Work; 2) Respond- 
ing to Violence at Work, including iden- 
tifying best solutions to the problem; 
and 3) Future Guidance, which weighs 
the evidence and suggests specific, 
practical action based on successful ex- 
perience. 

This international study examines vio- 
lence in industrialized and agrarian na- 
tions. The authors point out, quite 
rightly, that workplace violence is “not 
merely an episodic problem...” but 
rather, “a highly complex issue rooted in 
wider social, economic, and organiza- 
tional and cultural factors.” While analy- 
sis of statistical data is impeded by the 
lack of agreement regarding “violence,” 
“work,” and “workplace” definitions, the 
authors report that “violence” and “ag- 
gression” are terms used interchange- 
ably. They cite Reiss and Roth’s (1993) 
definition of violence: “behaviours by 
individuals that intentionally threaten, 
attempt or inflict physical harm on oth- 
ers or on oneself.” 

The ILO has expanded this 
operationalization to include violence 
that is psychological in nature, includ- 


ing emotional abuse, infliction of fear 
and anxiety, sexual harassment, bullying, 
and mobbing (“ganging up” on an em- 
ployee). The ILO list of violent acts 
ranges from “deliberate silence” to “ho- 
micide,” which suggests a weakness of 
this work. The authors cite an extensive 
amount of important research-based 
findings, but these studies encompass 
numerous varied situations and sce- 
narios under the rubric of “workplace 
violence.” Thus, the complexity of these 
situations makes it virtually impossible 
to design interventions to address all, 
or even most, workplace situations 
where violence is likely to arise. The 
authors also point out that the incidence 
of workplace violence appears to be ris- 
ing, but acknowledge that this trend may 
be due to increased reporting of violent 
incidents in many nations. 

The authors posit an interactive 
model of workplace violence that ac- 
counts for both individual and workplace 
risk factors that affect perpetrator and 
victim interaction. These factors range 
from cultural to personality, and media 
influences. Further, the model accentu- 
ates the violent interaction’s effect on 
the workplace, victim, and perpetrator. 
The model provides a theoretical vehicle 
or system from which to develop useful 
interventions. It should be noted that 
some interventions, such as attempting 
to identify potentially violent employ- 
ees through psychological testing, back- 
ground checks, and substance abuse 
tests, have the potential to conflict with 
privacy rights and legal issues, and may 
have validity problems that can chal- 
lenge their effectiveness. 

The authors cite organizational mod- 
els of managing occupational violence, 
which they believe provide guidelines 
for preventing workplace violence. 
These models emphasize the necessity 
of preventive action, prevailing upon the 


interpersonal skills of management and 
workers; an understanding that the work- 
place holds insights into effective inter- 
ventions; the implementation of a multi- 
tude of interventions; and the caveat that 
policies and programs should be re- 
viewed frequently to address workplace 
changes. 

The final chapter proscribes future 
actions and lobbies strongly for the 
adoption of a universal zero tolerance 
policy toward workplace violence. Ac- 
knowledging that no nation is immune 
from the rising wave of workplace vio- 
lence, they favor increasing awareness 
of this problem, and believe interactive 
models of workplace violence hold the 
key to enhancing predictions of violent 
incidents. Other key elements to suc- 
cessful action include cooperation 
among interested parties to promote 
workplace violence reduction efforts, a 
preventive, systematic, and targeted ap- 
proach to violence at work; institution 
of focused legislation; adoption of ef- 
fective prevention guidelines; immedi- 
ate intervention and long-term assis- 
tance to victims of violence; and univer- 
sal acceptance that workplaces through- 
out the world should be free of violence 
and aggression. 

An impressive list of cross-national 
references is provided, as well as impor- 
tant and useful research-based guide- 
lines on effective prevention measures, 
defusing workplace aggression, post- 
incident planning, and effective 
reportings of violent incidents. This vol- 
ume is informative, clearly written, com- 
prehensive, and will raise awareness of 
a serious and pervasive social problem 
that affects numerous workers around 
the world. 


—Sylvia Kay Fisher 


Office of Survey Methods Research, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2001 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1—3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 


revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate anew sample design. This represented the 
first major industry division to convert to a 
probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2000 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
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just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Locai Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
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(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 


as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
Survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
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to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
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workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
force. 
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The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
structure of PPI organizes data in 
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accordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are 
obtained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 


the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1995. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 


sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 


unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. For further information on ad- 
justments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and older 
in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to this 
rule is that the Canadian statistics for 1976 
onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 and 
older, whereas the age at which compulsory 
schooling ends remains at 15. The institu- 
tional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and — 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 


published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4,3 to 5.5 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 


to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
COLON T 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 
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To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
998% 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 


and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
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cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 


available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion records, medical examiner and autopsy 
reports, media accounts, State motor vehicle 
fatality records, and follow-up questionnaires 
to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that 
is working for pay, compensation, or 
profit) at the time of the event, engaged in 
a legal work activity, or present at the site 
of the incident as a requirement of his or 
her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or unin- 
tentional wound or damage to the body result- 


ing in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 1999 2000 4 ie 
I iH] ill IV | i) Ul IV | 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): ' 
Labor force participation rate oes 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 
Employment-population ratio 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 
UIPMONTEHO VITRO FARE E rer ce cen neve eoccee cue vewetra an cbc eanan eden Somasevre 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 
4] 3.9 4] 4.2 4] 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.3 
10.3 9.7 10.4 10.5 10.1 10.3 9.7 9.8 9.8 9.6 10.6 
3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 
4.3 41 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 
MIGHOW2A VGAIS Se lcgecaes ses tescstesasceobesetivcnevac secre waviteqnesexecucosetr sce sag 9.5 8.9 9.7 9.2 9.6 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.6 8.6 
Q5VGAS AMOLOVOl sis scrwacves neces teddaryatetecnatrenretysecsnecetceerececacciesecd| Ore. 3.2 3.4 ehe) 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ! 


Motalcessecces 128,786 | 131,417 127,800] 128,430] 129,073] 129,783] 130,626 | 131,552} 131,619] 131,836 | 132,232 
Private sector. ah 108,616 | 110,847 | 107,741 108,319 | 108,874} 109,507} 110,195} 110,725} 111,084} 111,402 | 111,670 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING} i. zysescevcaccceccscsvecness ats sbavseesissveseseereescscs 25,482 25,661 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 25,680 25,623 25,561 
ManUIACtUTING Yeaiiestesncrsspa vanes eccucceetaccateccienue wevee senesnees 18,543 18,437 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 18,453 18,350 18,128 
Senvice-producingnecancucteeccesmeee seh cokeorrpascrsier nie csr ns 103,304 | 105,756 | 102,312] 102,976] 103,614 | 104,259] 104,946 | 105,849} 105,940) 106,213 | 106,671 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 
Manufacturing. 5668 41.7 41.5 41.6 41.7 41.8 417 417 41.7 41.5 41.0 40.8 
OVENS asters cou cets cose oresisaenatarmasentawarve tenance rence 4.6 4.5 4.5 46 46 47 4.6 47 4.5 4.2 3.9 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 41 4 1.0 al 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 ath - 
PrIVERG IVGUStIY WOFMONS.. sicseus; ccoaswe ans a-cacuersoxseaprbiviverscescusronceeed 3.4 4.4 4 1.4 9 9 1.5 1.2 9 a - 
(NOOO OLSLELITEL AP ees ce occa renee sence eo opereecmrnetseerencresmeeese 3.4 4.4 8 7 9 1.0 1.6 1.2 9 6 = 
Service-producing” gaat das UOC SESRERTESaY JuCE Eve oe bpp ee AP Cane N vaste sabi SRES 3.4 44 3 1.3 9 8 1.4 1.2 1.0 7 = 
State and local government WOrkELS..........:0.cccceeeceneeseeeeteeaenees 3.4 3.0 FS) 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 ahi - 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WMO encsrorc see meeesrcsanesissdtacservonsawasoeronodinase Steere senteewendestced PAI 4.0 4 7 9 efi 1.3 1.0 t2 5) - 
Nonunion... 3.6 4.4 © 1.2 9 1.0 1.5 ies 1.0 adh - 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1998 
Selected measures 1999 2000 AL! — Zee 
IV | iH] ul IV I ll Ml IV 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civillaninontabntincws cee ccc mre se rem eee 3.4 411 0.6 0.4 1.0 isi 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 
BriVALS MONTANA sis sccsasusacnctccacensveccentnes anceomrexccescoesccess 3.4 4.4 6 4 11 9 9 125) 1.2 9 off 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Cwvilianinontanthce-:--cc<casvacesttentesvececsceices Gunes ee 3.5 3.8 oll 5 1.0 i 8 14 1.0 ilk] 6 
Private nonfarm 3.5 3.9 6 Bo) le 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... PAT 3.4 2 ob if 1.0 We: 1.7 ah 8 v7 
Producer Price Index: 

EINSROG QOOGS oon ccc rece ssueresncusasthanssnaanzesexeercekeracsuncs ~ 2.9 4.3 4 0 ike ids) | 1.4 1.3 6 Re 
Finished consumer goods 3.8 3.8 te 0 1.8 ese -.2 1.8 1.8 We 0 
Gapitali equipments. cc.ceccsccacaesuccexessvacncantceceveswesventes a 12 9 -1 -4 -—4 5 es al 0 0 9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.... 3.7 41 -1.6 =2 1.9 1.9 Ail 1.9 1.6 1.0 -4 
Gre ARENAS eskes ccsescccacsscsteustetasecesscvesoncteccntotaieccumeetcusainee 15.3 31.6 =2.5 =1 9.4 10.2 =3.5 941 Wiler2 a) 8.1 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour cf all persons: 
SUSUR SOCIO opreserscscsecescevesserre sence erst esas : a 2.8 4.3 3.5 (Call 5 4.7 0 eve 7.0 2.4 3.2 
Nonfarm business sector 2.6 4.3 2 2.0 4 5.0 8.0 2.41 6.3 3.0 2.4 
Nonfinancial corporations’ .....:.cs.ccccsssssssssssssssssssssesssssiseen 3.5 2.4 3.0 2.7 4.4 5.8 3.1 5.6 4.4 
"Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
® Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
ili 
Ml IV ! iH} Ul IV il IV ! " TT) IV 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
Alli DEFSONS, DUSINCSS SOCION, jsecenccos-cnesensnesoucnssevsdereusvenrvsuisastsxnss ses 5.1 3.8 3.7 Te 5.7 7.5 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.9 5.0 6.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECTOFM.........-.:csceseeeneeereseeseeeeseed 5:2 4.2 41 6.0 6.2 6.6 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.9 Su 5.7, 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Gilman ita rn ees ere caeaces Bae dade ieee een ogee 11 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 7 3.1 3.4 4.3 44 43 41 
Prieto MOM RAM tet se cexceeceencen ce an seeeareaveeanadaseedatsssyvcaprsveserssriecesed 9 a5, 1.2 9 i 3.1 3.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.4 
ESIC Tecate are stes pea ns oter ones ecco ven vet ofascuanaustercansarceceesrent-2eeH 9 1p 1.3 1.0 1.2 5 2.5 Ch 3.6 3.9 4.2 4.0 
INOOUTLSralcipnecteee tesa teresa tc eney areca tenev ana tecassserearascacancartiayarsessary soso 9 1.0 WS A 1.0 7 3.2 3.6 4.7 4.6 47 4.4 
State and local GOVErNMENS..........ccseseeeesereersereesersererserseerees 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 7 2.9 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.0 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIGNIANINOntarnleretee eet tiene iri miata renee 14 8 1.41 1.0 14 6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 
9 6 
6 9 
9 6 
th 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


QMO awe ee _ _ _E ee TT 
2001 


Annual average 2000 


1999 2000 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’. Meo eee 207,753 | 209,699 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 
Civilian labor force.............J 139,368 | 140,863 | 140,705 | 141,114 | 140,573 | 140,757 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 | 141,868 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.4 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 67,2 
EMIQIOVOR ercctueerssacssracss 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 64.3 64.5 64.6 64.8 64.4 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 64.3 
Unemployed...........0000. 5,880 5,655 5,692 5,597 5,730 5,574 5,648 5,785 5,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 6,088 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 68,348/| 68,102} 68,798| 68,786 | 69,181 69,211 69,314 | 69,378] 69,441 69,254 | 68,934 | 69,275] 69,304 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional 
91,555| 92,580} 92,145] 92,303] 92,408] 92,546} 92,642| 92,754] 92,863] 92,969] 93,061 93,117] 93,184} 93,227} 93,285 


Cnet 
population 
Civilian labor force.... «| 79,104 | 70,930 70,773 | 70,776| 70,666] 70,785! 70,782) 71,029] 71,053} 71,155] 71,1385} 71,289} 71,492] 71,288] 71,261 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 76.4 
Employed. v.cvcccciccsces: 67,761 | 68,580} 68445| 68,473] 68,315] 68,489] 68,495] 68,710] 68,728] 68,774] 68,683} 68,848] 68,916| 68,761 68,534 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio’... 74.0 741 74.3 74.2 73.9 74.0 73.9 741 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.5 


Agriculture 2,028 2,252 2,240 2,248 2,228 2,262 2,280 2,276 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 2,154 2,150 
Nonagricultural 
industries........0.... 65,517 | 66,328) 66,205 | 66,225) 66,087 | 66,227| 66,215| 66,434| 66,378| 66,555} 66,561] 66,616} 66,795} 66,607| 66,383 
Unemployed............00 2,433 2,350 2,328 2,303 2,347 2,296 2,287 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 282T 2,728 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 32 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 


Women, 20 years and over i 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! Hh ERS ae 100,158 | 101,078 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 ! 
Civilian labor force.... 60,840 | 61,565 | 61,573] 61,856 | 61,582] 61,561) 61,535 | 61,265| 61,486 | 61,528; 61,625] 61,819) 62,126} 62,220} 62,412 
Participation rate......... 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.4 61.0 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 61.3 
JH 11 8\(0)"(.0 borrtrerpeecoxerocerec 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,326) 59,651] 59,264 | 59,282} 59,273] 58,992] 59,344] 59,425) 59,506} 59,708; 59,894 | 59,932| 60,178 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”...........-- 58.5 58.7 58.9 59.2 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 59.1 
Agriculture..........:..0 803 818 866 871 846 829 797 808 764 748 797 822 852 839 819 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 57,752 | 58,535} 58,460| 58,780) 58,418; 58,453/ 58,476] 58,184} 58,580} 58,677} 58,709} 58,886} 59,042] 59,093] 59,359 


Unemployed..... “| 2,288 2,212 2,247 2,205 2,318 2,279 2,262 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 2,233 
Unemployment rate.... 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 We 3.7 3:5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3:7) 3.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional 


16,040 | 16,042 16,196 | 16,104) 16,034} 15,991 15,974 | 15,972} 15,977] 15,960] 15,983] 16,014] 16,063] 16,113] 16,108 
x 8,333 8,369 8,359 8,482 8,329 8,411 8,229 8,430 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 8,195 
Participation rate......... 52.0 $2.2 51.6 52.7 $1.9 52.6 $1.5 52.8 52.0 62.1 52.4 52.3 51.9 $1.2 50.9 


population NOs 
Civilian labor force: 


: 
EEMPlOVOO  csscsecctdecrecceuvs iW 7,216 7,242 7,393 7,264 7,412 7,130 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 7,067 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 447 45.4 44.7 45.9 45.3 46.4 44.6 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 43.9 
Agriculture.............00 234 235 232 241 220 222 218 233 242 274 257 220 205 143 191 
Nonagricultural 
INGLISHES e.ec ences 6,938 7,041 7,010 7,152 7,044 7,190 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 6,876 | 
Unemployed.............000 1,162 1,093 1,117 1,089 1,065 999 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 ted Pilz, 
Unemployment rate.... 13.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 


White | 
Civilian noninstitutional | 


population’ 173,085 | 174,428 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 175,416 

Civilian labor force... 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,592 | 117,800 | 117,329 | 117,477 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 | 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 118,287 | 118,243 | 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.6 67.7 67.4 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 67.4 
Employed scars. -cussarcevares 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,435 | 113,710 | 113,240 | 113,493 ) 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 1 13,902 | 113,853 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.8 65.1 65.2 65.3 65.0 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 64.9 
Unemployed...........000 4,273 4,099 4,157 4,090 4,089 3,984 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 4,389 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 

Participation rate 


24,855 | 25,218) 25,105 | 25,135 | 25,161 | 25,191 | 25,221 | 25,258) 25,299] 25,339] 25,376 25,408 | 25,382} 25,412| 25,441 
16,365 | 16,603 16,550 | 16,586) 16,577/ 16,573] 16,501 16,540 | 16,489} 16,627| 16,732) 16,742] 16,773] 16,691 16,789 
65.8 65.8 65.9 66.0 65.9 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 66.0 


ENDO OG ccce.scenceresensine 15,056 | 15,334 15,312 | 16,376} 15,264 | 15,277] 15,232) 15,239] 15,304] 15,401 15,485 | 15,470} 15,372] 15,440| 15,348 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 60.6 60.8 61.0 61.2 60.7 60.6 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 60.3 
Unemployed... 1,309 1,269 1,238 1,210 1,313 1,296 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 Aete 1,401 1,251 1,441 
Unemployment rate.... 8.0 7.6 | (AS) Les 7.9 7.8 TSE 7.9 7.2 7.4 £5 7.6 8.4 is 8.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
ES 
Employment status etinelaverg? 2000 2001 


1999 2000 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


sit 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population! ......-ccecec..] 21,650} 22,393] 22,166] 22.231 22,292 | 22,355 | 22,422] 22,488) 22,555| 22,618] 22687] 22,749] 22,769] 22,830] 22,889 
Civilian labor force ieenceseessscd 14,665 15,368 15,271 15,327 15,294 15,320 15,243 1S\oi2 15,513 15,491 15,626 15,671 15,540 15,653 15,770 
Participation rate......... 67.7 68.6 | 68.9 68.9 68.6 68.5 68.0 68.1 68.8 68.5 68.9 68.9 68.2 68.6 68.9 
EMIOVOU ooo eer 13,720 14,492 | 14,340 14,463 14,411 14,456 14,384 14,439 14,647 14,711 14,686 14,772 14,612 14,673 14,782 
Employment-pop- | | 
ulation ratio” 63.4 64.7 | 64.7 | 65.1 64.6 64.7 64.2 64.2 64.9 65.0 64.7 64.9 64.2 64.3 64.6 
Unemployed & 945 | 876 931 864 883 864 859 873 866 780 940 899 927 980 988 
Unemployment rate....| 4 | We) 6.1 | 5.6 5.0 5.7 6.3 


1 . . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 
ERRATUM: Due to a production error, table 46, instead of the first page of table 4, appeared on 
page 45 of the April Monthly Labor Review. The mistake has been corrected in the online 
version of the Review and a correct version appears on page 117 in this issue. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


| Annual average 2000 2001 
Selected categories 9 
1999 2000 | Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Characteristic | 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 133,488 135,208 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 | 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 | 135,780 
|e Seay <geene_—aeene eR | 771,446 | 72,293 72,246 T2200 72,049 72,240 72,141 72,379 72,398 72,427 72,354 72,534 72,589 72,359 72,201 
WONG aoncecccceeceneresiecadessrnen an 62,042 | 62,915 | 62,767 63,260 62,794 62,943 | 62,757 62,560 62,912 63,037 63,124 63,302 63,410 63,456 63,578 
Married men, spouse | 
presontsere psec | 43,254 | 43,368 | 43,341 | 43,321] 43,306 | 43,364 | 43,308 | 43,375] 43,321] 43,345] 43,251 | 43,293 | 43,134] 43,340 | 43,385 
Married women, spouse | 
PYOSOM asi dicescs wc weensctsncecvesnee | 33,450 33,708 | 33,765 33,795 So es 33,745 33,621 33,507 33,491 33,622 33,633 33,635 34,249 34,059 34,080 
Women who maintain | 
PANS soe xcececcasaveedesscenes | 8,229 8,387 | 8,119 8,330 8,335 8,340 8,460 8,492 8,516 8,449 8,495 8,501 8,426 8,373 8,049 
Class of worker 
agriculture. } 
Wage and salary workers... 1,944 | 2,034 2,037 2,042 2,013 2,051 2,065 2,048 2,018 2,041 2,005 2,019 1,983 1,839 1,910 
Self-employed workers 1,297 | 1,233 1,272 1,257 1,246 1,187 1,189 1,241 1,274 1,182 1,180 1,198 1,182 1,291 1,231 
Unpaid family workers.......... 40 | 38 42 43 38 44 39 36 38 32 25 34 25 29 36 
Nonagricultural industries: | | 
Wage and salary workers.....| 121,323 123,128 | 122,951 | 123,209 | 122,871 | 123,020 | 122,744 | 122,931 | 123,117 | 123,461 | 123,632 | 123,813 | 124,035 | 124,069 | 123,814 
GOVErNMENK......-..eseceeereeeeee 18,903 | 19,053} 19,451 19,168 | 19,084] 18836] 18592] 18644] 19,003] 19,073] 19,146] 19,352] 18,843] 19,103} 19,134 
Private industries............-...-4 102,420 | 104,076 | 103,500 | 104,041 | 103,787 | 104,184 | 104,152 | 104,287 | 104,114 | 104,388 | 104,486 | 104,461 | 105,192 | 104,966 | 104,680 
Private households........ 933 890 967 977 934 926 821 781 824 812 827 879 859 823 881 
OUR iaceccvvtecnscene 101,487 | 103,186 | 102,533 | 103,064 | 102,853 | 103,258 | 103,331 | 103,506 | 103,290 | 103,576 | 103,659 | 103,582 | 104,333 | 104,143 | 103,800 
Self-employed workers. 8,790 8,674 8,712 8,727 8,708 8,660 8,619 8,618 8,786 8,561 8,533 8,600 8,698 8,617 8,784 
Unpaid family workers......... | 95 | 101 101 96 89 74 86 114 108 136 128 121 110 142 138 
Persons at work part time’ | 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FEASOMNG ease cc ceenueeae Pascoe) 3,357 3,190 3,139 3,135 3,240 3,125 3,110 3,170] 33,188 3,222 3,416 3,234 3,327 3,273 3,164 
Slack work or business 
(olo}nYalti{o1aks peer mecReneece eres 1,968 1,927 1,836 1,862 1,935 1,858 1,871 1,980 2,051 1,909 2,183 1,964 2,035 2,043 1,914 
Could only find part-time 
WOHGaesees:<caracposuseeeosse 1,079 944 972 1,002 972 981 918 880 831 947 886 896 954 933 907 
Part time for noneconomic 
KOASOM Sree peeeeeses doves need 18,758 18,722 18,723 18,606 18,513 18,444 18,579 18,704 18,595 18,758 18,896 18,993 18,568 19,021 18,647 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TGASONS#-naz-<seceececassnesreeer 3,189 3,045 3,002 3,021 3,077 2,981 2,972 3,038 3,030 3,044 3,285 3,088 3,227 3,143 3,007 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS 5.5.6 <02s<evereee-=e-0 1,861 1,835 1,770 1,791 1,831 1,760 1,773 1,901 1,940 1,808 2,082 1,882 1,971 1,970 1,828 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kite ceree nated te culivstias 1,056 924 942 975 952 982 896 861 817 923 871 877 945 910 877 
Part time for noneconomic 
K@aSONnSuenuinteceeen |) TO Os, 18,165 18,159 18,043 17,957 17,897 18,052 18,142 18,024 18,206 18,323 18,437 18,040 18,509 18,132 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average 


eee cee es 1998 | 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Hi Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES...... ci ceesseeseeeeseee 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 13.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 
Men, 20 years and over.... 3.5 3.3 3.3 Sie 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 
Women, 20 years and OVEL..........c:ccee0s 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3:7, 3.6 
White totaly c...ccc..desexssccssaveissteressosomoaed 3:7) 3.5. 3.5 3.5 3.5. 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 11.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............. 12.0 11.4 11.8 11.6 10.7 9.9 TLS: 12.0 11.4 11.2 errs TALS UAlbes 10.9 11.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years..........ccsseeccceee 12.6 12.3 11.6 12.9 10.9 11.7 12.5 13.1 12.2 11.8 12.4 12.2 13.3 12.6 11.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 11.3 10.4 11.9 10.1 10.5 7.9 10.4 10.8 10.6 10.5 10.9 10.7 9.8 9.2 11.2 
Men, 20 years and OVET..........:.cc000 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 3:2 3.2 3:3 
Women, 20 years and ovet............-.. Sis Sat 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.1 
Black sitotal! sc. ccnsccesvtv-storoncatassesutye) 8.0 7.6 TES) 7.3 7.9 7.8 eth 7.9 7.2 7.4 eS 76 8.4 7h) 8.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............... 27.9 24.7 24.7 | 23.3) 244] 256) 26.4) 26.8 24.1 23.9 21-9) 932657, 27.9 28.8 28.9 
Men) 16:toi 1 S\VCarsicccceeece-ceeeeseoes 30.9 26.4| 22.8| 23.7 27.4: 231-59) 25:7, Caley il Ashe |) P20) 22.5 30.1 26.9 31.7 PA 
Women, 16 to 19 years... cee 25.1 23.0 Pare | PS Bale, 19.3 27.1 22.3 21.7 21.2 21.3 | 23.4] 28.9 PAS Th 30.2 
Men, 20 years and OVEF.........::ecee 6.7 7.0 6.7 6.7 7.1 6.9 6.8 7.2 6.5 7.0 6.9 7.3 6.9 6.6 8.5 
Women, 20 years and ovet............... 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.9 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.8 5.8 6.2 5:7, 123 5.8 6.3 
Hispanic origin, total...........cscccceeeees 6.4 Sit 6.1 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.0 6.0 5.7 6.0 6.3 6.3 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.2 2.0 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2a 22 22 2.3 2.3 2.5 
Married women, spouse present........, PAH. 2.7 201, 7H 2.8 2.6 ai 2.8 Zale 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 Pati 
Women who maintain families............ 6.4 5.9 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.0 Taf 6.0 5.4 5.4 5.2 Sul 6.4 6.1 6.2 
Full-time WOrkerS...........ccsccssssseseeseeeeeed 41 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.2 
Part-time WOrkerS.............scccsssesereesesaes 5.0 4.8 4.9 4.7 SA 4.9 Sit 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.8 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers 4.3 41 4.3 41 41 4.0 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.5 45 
Mining Si 3.9 PAG 3.0 41 3.9 4.5 4.3 5.0 fel 3.5 3.6 2.2 4.6 3.5 
Construction 7.0 6.4 6.6 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 6.4 6.4 6.5 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.0 6.2 
Manutactiringcccsuss.cesserereseeesesceeee ee 3.6 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.6 4.2 4.5 5.0 
Durable! QoodS otc. -crcccassssscesvaresscsssers: 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.9 3.6 3.4 3.3 oat 3.2 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.2 5.0 
Nondurable Qoods............ccscesssseseeseed 3.9 4.0 4.9 41 3.8 3.2 4.0 41 43 4.3 3.9 4.0 4.3 5.0 5.0 
Transportation and public utilities.........) 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.1 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.6 3.2 2.8 2.9 3.1 
Wholesale and retail trade.................... 5.2 5.0 5.3 5.0 5.1 Sit 5.0 5.1 48 48 4.7 48 5.0 5.1 5.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.3 4.4 25) 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.4 P25] 2.3 1.9 aA 2.3 2.5 2.6 
SOMVICOS rat rosstrecsevostbessrsee era ere see 4] 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.6 4.0 4.2 44 
Government WOrkeIS..........:.ceceseseseseeeseee ae 21 1.8 ets 2.0 2.5 P| 2.3 2.41 2.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 15 241 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.9 7.5 6.0 8.3 7.4 Te 7.2 8.0 7.9 8.8 9.4 8.9 9.0 9.2 11.3 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............1 6.7 6.4 6.7 6.1 6.9 6.4 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.6 6.3 6.8 77 6.9 
High school graduates, no college... 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
(0-00 | CG ere arte rarer cco cape ore ee 2.8 Pash eal 2.6 2.6 2.8 al, LT 2.6 2.4 PLT, PAT 3.0 Car P&T 
College graduates: 24 rcee-c-ccrscreeeenss ss 1.8 AZ. 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 lar Wee 1.9 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 2.0 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


ee eee 


Weeks of L Annual average 2001 
unemployment M 1999 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


fermeccecenbcceeenecceeeen 2,568 2,543 | 2,764] 2,500} 2,536) 2,572] 2,493] 2,567] 2,498] 2,510; 2,531 2,440 


i subaauaactananasecenneeseerey 1,832 1,803 1,743 1,835 1,901 1,776 1,811 1,832 1,750 1,755 1,796 1,852 1,977 1,669 1,992 
ico Senmemmenaneeocreceny 1,480 1,309 1,300 1,274 1,325 | 1,260 1,319 1,373 | 1,247 1,311 1,317 1,326 


isecnevaaestacaseeteecency 755 665 655 660 670 609 650 673 618 702 713 675 731 793 814 

27 WEEKS ANd OVET..........ccecceseceees 725 644 645 614 655 651 669 700 629 609 604 651 640 697 703 
Mean duration, in weeksS................. 13.4 12.6 12c7, 12.5 12.6 di2t5) 13.2 13.0 12.1 12.4 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.9 13.0 
Median duration, in weeks..............! 6.4 5.9 | 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.1 5:3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 6.0 6.5 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average 2000 2001 
ae 
unemployment | 1999 2000 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| T a 
1 
JOD lOSETS ........ eee eeseceeseeeeeseened 2,622 2,492 | 2,463 2,402 2,460 2,439 | 2,450 2,585 2,502 2,446 | 2,501 2,514 | 2,742) 2,853] 2,963 
On temporary layoOff.............:0 J 848 842 803 723 875 917 857 907 837 825 877 937 1,032 991 945 
Not on temporary layoff.. 1,774 1,650 1,660 1,679 1,585 1,522 1,593 1,678 1,665 1,621 1,624 1,577 1,711 1,908 1,972 
JOb fOaVerS..........0.000600. 4 783 775 813 812 776 692 788 780 756 815 768 746 838 820 814 
Reentrants.... | 2,005 1,957 1,981 1,967 2,052 2,042 1,960 1,930 1,798 1,868 1,936 1,899 1,956 1,927 1,908 
INOW CI ANttS 00s ecscecnvencevess>ecaresyaieens | 469 431 428 411 477 416 412 503 429 398 429 466 446 372 382 
Percent of unemployed 
MOD lOSers eee ee ete | 44.6 44.1 43.3 43.0 42.7 43.6 43.7 44.6 45.6 44.3) 44.4 44.7 45.8 47.8 48.8 
On temporary layoff... 14.4 14.9 14.1 12.9 15.2 16.4 15.3 15.6 15:3 14.9 15.6 16.7 ie 15.8 16.3 
Not on temporary layoff.. 30.2 29.2 29.2 30.0 27.5 Pah 28.4 28.9 30.4 29.3 28.8 28.0 28.6 32.0 32.6 
COD NC AVERS secece snort vernceostccsassatcrs-caen4 13.3 13.7 14.3 14.5 13.5 12.4 14.0 13.5 13.8 14.7 13.6 13.3 14.0 13.7 13.4 
Ree i aitSierero err enscussrnccecyonsnesassswe 34.1 34.6 34.8 35.2 35.6 36.5 34.9 33.3 32.8 33.8 34.4 33.8 32.7 32.3 31.4 
IN@W Cntraltts econ sparccncedscassedcdeneeens 8.0 7.6 7.5 7.3 8.3 7.4 7.3 8.7 78 Te 76 8.3 7.4 6.2 6.4 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’ bs, ae eee 1.9 1.8 1.8 uly 17 17, ier é 1.8 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.8 1.9 2.0 eat 
VOD NCAVERS cece snsanwsdtaianatepatesteccnrecnee 6 6 6 6 6 Ro) 6 6 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 
Reentrants 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 
INGWIGMT ANS oo, 0: satuieeseossonccecorsonaroms 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 “3 3 3 3 3 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 


a IN A en ps SS a a 
Annual average 2001 2001 
Sex and age 1 
1999 2000 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. {| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= i iz =H i 
Total, 16 years and OVET.........ccee 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 
16 to 24 years......... es 9:9 9.3 9.7 9.4 9.7 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.9 8.9 9.1 9.2 9.6 9.5 10.0 
TOTO TS YRACS i rcsniecartviccmsnauries 13.9 13.4 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 13.8 
UGITOMLVOAlShecscavcstssecxercuc res 16.3 15.4 15.3 14.9 15.8 13.4 16.3 16.9 15:7, 15.2 15.4 15.8 17.4 17.2 16.0 
TS1019 VOaIS oes. accecenecreveee 12.4 11.5 12.0 AES: 10.8 10.7 11.5 12.6 11.1 iakeal 11.4 11.6 175 11.0 12.3 
ONO 24 VO AIS a cccccsscextnesscecs cones 7.5 7.1 7.5 7.3 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.0 7.2 ee 7.8 
25 years and over... 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3:2 3.2 3.2 
25 to 54 years... ove Sy 3:1 3.0 3.0 3.41 oi aut 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 
55 years and OVEM...........c0»» 2.8 2.6 eT 2.4 rare) 2.4 2.4 (af Cae 2.8 2.9 2.6 Pal 2.8 2.6 
Men, 16 years and OVET.............0 44 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.4 
NG itO!24 VOarssee vice scccesescccdcaescces 10.3 9.7 9.3 9.7 10.0 9.6 9.6 10.2 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 10.3 10.8 8.9 
16 to 19 years.... 14.7 14.0 12.7 13.8 13.5 14.2 14.1 15.8 13.7 13.4 13.6 14.1 15.0 15.5 13.8 
16 to 17 years. 17.0 16.8 15.6 16.0 16.8 15.9 17.5 veil 17.5 17.6 17.5 18.4 20.5 18.5 15.6 
18 to 19 years. oes 13.1 122 10.6 12.4 11.4 13.0 12.0 15.2 11.2 10.7 71.3 ier d 11.8 13.1 127 
20itOiZA VOAaTSs e.cnee-seeeencreeees hey 7.3 7.4 7.4 8.1 7.0 ian 6.9 7.1 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.6 8.2 9.3 
25 Years AN OVET......eeeeeeeeeees 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 
25 1054 Var Ss. cisc.cxsccssccstsocs 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 
55 years and OVE... 2.8 nT, 20 PT 2.6 2.3 2.4 Cah 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.3 41 4.3 44 4.3 41 4.2 4.2 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 41 4.2 4.2 
TG'tO; 2A VOAISs....sscsvcresrsncsvavasses 9.5 8.9 10.0 8.9 9.4 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.8 8.1 8.9 
AG ton OVCars:acetece teers 13.2 12.1 14.1 11.8 12:1 9.4 12.6 12.4 12.0 11.9 12.3 12.1 12.4 11.6 13.7 
TGitO T7*? Vartan sssescreeces 15,5 14.0 15.0 13.7 14.8 10.7 | 15.0 16.8 13.8 12.8 13.4 13.2 14.1 15.7 16.4 
HBOS YOATS? crsccrvicscesvence 11.6 10.8 13.4 10.5 10.2 8.2 10.9 9.8 11.0 11.6 a5: 11.6 11.3 8.7 11.9 
20 to 24 years... a 1 7.0 7.5 f2 7.8 8.0 6.7 6.3 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.7 6.7 6.1 6.3 
25 years and over..... = 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 
25 to 54 years..... ie 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.5 
55 years and over 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.4 25 eee ae 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Feb. | Jan. eb. Feb. | Jan. eb. 
State 2000 | 2001 | 2001° State 2000 | 2001 | 2001° 
ADAM Ass cicecsisveacscauscisacstaseadaveSesavemereaes 47 4.9 AO) MISSOUN sresestccnavsocsy-keecesinsusceancacseocuneers cd 3.4 3.7 3.8 
6.9 6.1 558) MOMtAN Att. ceeesssvecccssvsssieans teres ecreteneseeseeerree Sal 4.5 4.4 
41 3.9 4.0|| Nebraska.. one 3.0 2.0 2.8 
4.7 4.3 4.4|| Nevada........ aed 4.0 4.2 4.4 
4.9 4.6 A.D) |INGW FAMPSWIEGsce-ccccscseecaresssestoonteccceseaces 3.0 21 2.0 
2.8 2.5 Dali | INCWIUCTSOY cece. cccecesoeecsexseyesqeestvenxivseeccaveree 3.8 3.6 3.6 
2.6 1.9 1.9|| New Mexico. 47 Sie 5.5 
4.0 44 3.6|| New York... 47 4.2 4.2 
5.6 6.1 5.6|| North Carolina. aH 3.5 4.2 4.4 
3.6 3.8 S38 HINO DAkOta a acrcesccrscccescrassessstccsseneereazers 3.2 23 2.6 
3.8 3.6 BiB | ONION secssscectevect sccsvasecvazconqesveocteonrerers 4.3 4.2 3.7 
47 44 AAU INOKAN OMAR staze-tecsatussteses etreeer ee oeeerteees 3.1 PAT PY 
5.0 4.5 BiG | OVEGOM creccesnecevnetecyancesensers neh cn seeeeeeeea 5.2 44 4.9 
4.4 4.8 AO CPOMNMS IVAN Atacc.csserestvecsecsecceseeesseseeceresersed 4.2 4.4 4.6 
WENRIRIVOR ss iceuspdasn cing ecu aankee wep snacarwayeese 3.7 3.2 S-OllMRhHOUS:Island:ccnccssoncerseccreancnseenees 4.4 CF f 3.5 
HOW yecsncacccsnescseuesbncactse svete nt omy ceeaic ea cet ef 2.6 2:6) ESOutH Carolinaric..:asseectserercsteeseee ace ineds 4.3 3.6 3.7 
KanSaSitseccesessneaccohennaesciaveesoeUaceuscavseeestat He) 3.7 S574 RSOUtN Dakota mc...:.-cseceoseeseurecheeetnccset nosed 2.4 1.8 2.1 
WEDIICKY rtcc.ccemmtncen rte ce A eee al 4.2 41 4:0]||| MENNCSSEO!. va.cecaucrrersecseeaeerse careless 3.7 4.3 44 
LQUISIAN Acccrcnsssetcceceseoscccesseezssencsseacteontseees 5.3 5.8 SG! TOXAS I. cccsusesvesnsesszsessauocssyescetreccersaononcvenes 45 3.8 3.7 
MAING scercaercvecccstcazcsecsvenseanecu vec css cagoesueerc, 4.0 2.4 Qs4l UTA eecccecsccacstcas:sessecseserte se cteeean se cree aoe 3.4 3.6 3.4 
Maryland sc: ..<.cceccetcnsvrecencncrccnnecvesscessnepace 3.8 3.6 S.OH MORMON tae anesvecccnes anaes cues anon recesaace ence 3.0 21 2.8 
MaSSACKUSENS xno cccccsscrcccscnewcecescscccceseasyes 3.0 2.5 cfd PWIRGUMAceccervseserehesceseeetaccuonttdecvtonestaeceteescarts 2.3 2.1 2.3 
BUSINES Soro cn siecaseecete stance ee nant onteewe emcee 3.3 45 S| WSN EOIN ccc cn so emcernasaessnnnectnieun see annieee 5.2 5.0 5.5 
Minnesota... 3.3 3.1 3.1}! West Virginia... 5.7 5.5 5.4 
Mississippi... 5.9 4.5 5.0|| Wisconsin.... ae 3.5 3.8 4.3 
Wy OminGreceerrscascesontiesarenenncencesserenarecesess 3.9 3.3 3.3 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Feb. an. eb. Feb. Jan. eb. 
State 2000 | 2001° | 2001° State 2000 | 2001 | 2001° 
AMADA AL cncccctsiereececsesstvcsetevnesoses 1,928.5 1,936.9 1;986:4) | MiSSOUtistscic..cissssscceveracestesee-su seed 2,746.4 2,770.2 2,775.8 
Alaska...... a 282.1 286.2 288.1 || Montana.. 386.2 391.8 393.6 
BVAZON Ais ceccecsseaeseccsnsscectaesserenarenel 2,217.6 2,270.7 5,583.5 || Nebraska. a 904.5 916.5 914.0 
Arkansas.. i 1,156.7 1,168.7 1,168.3 || Nevada........... ee 1,011.0 1,039.6 1,045.5 
GCaltOriaes.ccssseerceeeescacussanecss vaees 14,306.3 14,713.7 14,713.7 || New Hampshire................scccser 615.7 627.2 626.3 
CON ADO ser rcceepncerssnennascauaneeerevsons 2,174.6 2,253.0 2 TG a| NOW JOISCVircsseencerssnasstectnesestuceers 3,964.2 4,029.1 4,033.1 
Connecticut. a 1,683.9 1,699.8 4, 7OF A Hh N@W: MOXIGO: ic ccccrcanetonsssatnarsvmcsind 737.8 746.2 749.6 
Delaware............ 4 418.5 423.5 G23; 8) || NOW YOM Kessssscccssanersecssraecsnsesrssssrss 8,565.4 8,707.0 8,720.1 
District of Columbia............:::00044 641.3 651.9 648.5 || North Carolina...........seesceeeee| 3,908.9 3,970.3 3,968.6 
FIONA casspvsrteanneves ooaesreeneeecnnis 6,970.4 7,208.6 7,224.9 || North Dakota...........:.cceseseeceeere 326.7 328.9 330.6 
Georgia zene 3,960.8 4,037.5 ALOBSS7. WONG errecvtcnesecrsccerseencatess qanene el 5,621.8 5,655.2 5,664.2 
PAW AUT or cacvenstieyas-thasssentocsprasasane 543.8 554.8 5596) | (OKIANOMA Ls iscsccussceecsverssacseessrsesecees 1,469.6 1,490.9 1,491.6 
WRB B Oo geen cevsorsoceeanttrscioameuaane nce 551.3 562.2 563.8 || (OnE GON ssccccssexenpecsrescesesoseeceeneacess 1,594.0 1,604.2 1,609.8 
WIS; Sosccccessecepsteresedenspasccaxseacdes 6,018.0 6,059.8 6,068.8 || Pennsylvania.........:cccceceeeseseeny 5,652.0 5,744.3 5,737.7 
ING AN Ab eeceissscncscastatesesetvsizanconse sat 3,002.9 2,997.4 2,993:8 | RhOdE|ISIANGL.. cnn aqcersxcoseseneseveere =e 473.2 478.4 479.2 
LOW aaseeee toons, s.wesvsenceseageneesaen cas 1,476.4 1,485.5 1,489.1 |) South Carolina... eee 1,859.3 1,892.3 1,892.8 
Kansas... 1,336.2 1,354.9 135251) ieSouth) DakOtatevwecc-ssuenersssarsaes 378.0 380.8 379.3 
IRS CRY fancccentereccen cay onvecenee een 1,882.4 1,840.8 A842; 40 MONNCSSOO eesn.e.cssavereatcsssanatannean 2,720.8 2,749.2 Q7oou 
BOUNGIAR AL. szzescecsoee-acsoeatacanneeertecess 1,920.4 1,953.2 WsO54 15 NIMOXAS ccuneseseercneve-ccmenentarcieannsncerets 9,334.3 9,576.7 9,609.7 
Main@s tc rrecterceeseecnottesces sees 598.9 611.8 Gi1Si4 hWitahiceerece rence cde sc) 1,065.4 1,090.6 1,093.8 
Maryland icccenecs-ccessaccsatainorescceny 2,426.5 2,473.9 ZATT.B ||P VONMOMessssscecarerossecccerssreserneesee- = 296.1 299.6 301.1 
Massachusetts... 3,285.2 3,361.9 OPS OO Ca AMICON acarertrissesscreneentencrsrscrencatencses 3,472.3 3,550.7 3,565.8 
MICHIGAN. vse cacnaccnccscenccsetazereo-<-a-=-| 4,652.1 4,679.2 4,700.0 || Washington............:ceceeeeeeeeees 2,681.5 2,749.2 2,747.7 
NAIC SOCA renaepesescesiescertisseresensecs 2,657.8 2,680.3 2,688.6 || West Virginia............eceeeeseseeees 730.6 (olen 739.6 
MISSISSIPPI -occer-reszcsersccrnsvotecerannes 1,157.8 1,146.5 1,143.3 || Wisconsin... 2,824.1 2,844.9 Ax fetoy lea | 
Wyoming... Sar 238.5 242.7 244.9 
el 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


maddest Annual average 2000 2001 
ndustry 
1999 | 2000 | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.? 
TOTAL ccseccccssssssssssssseessssseeee) 128,786 | 131,418 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 | 131,723 | 131,789 | 131,842 131,878 | 132,167 | 132,307 | 132,221 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........ecee0e+ 108,616 | 110,846 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 111,018 | 111,232 | 1 11,325 | 111,437 | 111,443 | 111,657 | 111,718 | 111,636 
GOODS-PRODUCING............::00 25,482 | 25,662] 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,684] 25,700] 25,756] 25,644] 25,639] 25,665] 25,635| 25,569 25,641 | 25,554 | 25,487 
MIDI eee ees reees ees teee sense 535 538 536 539 539 539 538 537 539 542 541 540 547 550 562 
Metal mining 45 44 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 44 43 44 43 42 41 
Oil and gas extraction... 293 304 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 311 311 317 321 324 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
EXCOPU TUES sseesvsesccere seat 112 110 val 111 110 110 110 109 108 109 109 107 108 108 108 
COnStructlomiccrse-vasetncscacencteoned 6,404 6,687 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,720 6,745 6,734 6,717 6,874 6,881 6,893 
General building contractors...... 1,450 1,505 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,505 1,510 i SHITE 1,523 1,527 1,545 1,546 1,543 
Heavy construction, except 
PUM Gis caceecte tangs neraseay earns 869 886 905 899 888 877 881 882 885 892 882 867 902 910 919 


4,084 4,296 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,325 4,336 4,329 4,323 4,427 4,425 4,431 


Manufacturing 18,543 | 18,437) 18,476| 18,492| 18,479] 18,493] 18,548} 18,432] 18,380} 18,378] 18,360] 18,312 18,220 | 18,123] 18,042 
Production workers 12,739 | 12,642] 12,683] 12,689) 12,682 | 12,683] 12,741 12,630 | 12,585] 12,583) 12,564] 12,515 | 12,442 | 12,364 12,296 
11,103 | 11,085 | 11,094} 11,104) 11,106} 11,120) 11,161 11,087 | 11;052 11,052 | 11,058) 11,037) 10,952 / 10,900} 10,841 
7,590 7,569 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,542 7,546 7,520 7,453 7,411 7,360 


Special trades contractors 


Durable goods...... 
Production workers 


Lumber and wood products..... 828 821 830 830 828 827 825 818 816 812 807 802 796 793 788 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 548 555 555 557 558 558 564 555 556 555 554 552 547 541 539 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PLOGUCIS aceauettiercctestanasates 563 566 568 567 566 568 571 566 565 564 563 561 567 562 560 
Primary metal industries.......... 700 695 701 699 699 699 698 695 691 691 690 683 676 671 666 
Fabricated metal products....... 1.517, 1,532 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 1,534 1,533 1,535 1,530 1,517 1,504 1,493 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIDIMON ara rescsetecceseecdeoucs 2,141 2,128 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 PAGYE 2,133 2,12: 2,124 2,127 2,124 2,118 2,014 2,088 
Computer and office } 
OQUIDMENt scceescecssececesczees 370 363 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 361 361 362 363 360 361 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment ae 1,670 1,704 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,718 1,714 1,719 1,724 1,728 1,725 ipfke) 1,708 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSOSIOS......c.sseeccesnsesees 636 667 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 687 694 696 697 695 691 
Transportation equipment....... 1,884 1,841 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,813 1,812 1,814 1,813 1,760 1,768 1,761 
Motor vehicles and 
QQUIPMENL...... ee eeeecnenseeeeeees 1,019 1,011 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 993 991 989 988 942 951 942 
Aircraft and parts.........0.0:000: 495 459 467 461 463 460 460 456 457 456 455 456 452 454 457 
Instruments and related 
PFOGUCESSS i ccct re ceeecer access 856 847 844 844 845 844 849 849 847 847 850 851 855 854 851 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 395 396 397 397 394 393 396 396 395 395 394 393 391 388 387 


Nondurable goods.. 7,440 7,353 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,328 7,326 7,302 7,275: 7,268 7,223 7,201 
Production workers. 5,149 5,073 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 §,112 5,063 5,044 5,041 5,018 4,995 4,989 4,953 4,936 


Food and kindred products...... 1,677 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,680 1,670 1,661 1,673 1,667 1,666 1,671 1,670 1,669 


Tobacco products... 39 36 35 37 37 37 37 34 37 37 37 37 36 35 36 
Textile mill products..............-4/ 560 541 549 548 545 542 544 542 539 536 530 525 521 514 511 
Apparel and other textile 
products..... 692 650 665 665 660 652 656 644 639 633 630 625 626 615 611 
Paper and allied products. 668 661 662 662 661 663 662 660 660 660 657 656 654 649 648 
Printing and publishing............ 1,553 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 1,559 1,557 1,554 1,555 1,549 1,545 
Chemicals and allied products! 1,034 1,027 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,023 1,024 1,022 1,022 1,017 1,016 
Petroleum and coal products... 134 131 132 132 132 132 131 132 132 131 130 128 We 128 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products.........c..ce 1,006 1,005 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,005 1,002 1,001 998 991 986 977 969 
Leather and leather products.. 78 74 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............4. 103,304 | 105,756 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,084 | 106,124 | 106,207 | 106,309 | 106,526 | 106,753 | 106,734 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,826 6,993 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,037 7,046 7,060 7,086 7,077 7,108 FAIS 


Transportation... 4,409 4,524 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,549 4,549 4,563 4,581 4,572 4,596 4,603 


Railroad transportation 230 220 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 219 220 air 214 216 215 
Local and interurban r 
passenger transit..............0. 485 498 494 498 498 493 502 503 500 498 500 500 500 502 504 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,805 1,839 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,845 1,843 1,839 1,847 1,852 1,854 1,859 
Water transportation................ 187 201 197 200 200 202 199 204 206 206 206 206 205 205 206 
Transportation by air............... 1,227 1,282 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,297 1,310 1,321 1,312 1,329 1,328 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 13 13 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 12 
Transportation services.......... 463 472 466 469 469 473 475 476 476 474 475 478 477 478 479 
Communications and public 
URWRIGS 2 vc cnrcetoarcensersserraseorioesy 2,416 2,469 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,488 2,497 2,497 2,505 2,505 2,512 2,510 
Communications. .............0 1,552 1,612 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,537 1,632 1,641 1,644 1,653 1,651 1,658 1,659 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 865 857 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 856 853 852 854 854 851 
Wholesale trade.. 6,924 7,054 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,070 7,087 7,093 7,085 7,074 7,071 7,069 
Retail trade. | 22,788 | 23,136 | 23,027 | 23,197 | 23,064} 23,122) 23,196] 23,191 | 23,179 | 23,193] 23,238 23,245 | 23,272 | 23,350 | 23,304 
Building materials and garden 
SUD DNOS wisieruncsittirnennvencectaeded 989 1,022 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1,018 1,021 1,019 1,022 1,020 1,019 1,015 1,015 1,012 
General merchandise stores..... 2,771 2,753 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 een 2,740 2,739 2,740 2,770 2,742 2,702 2,728 2,721 
Department stores... 2,431 2,403 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 2,373 2,393 2,389 2,389 2,419 2,411 2,364 2,387 2,368 
——1 —_t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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{In thousands] 
cc oe 8 ee ee eee 


Annual aver; 
Industry vate cl cd 
1999 | 2000 | Mar. Apr. May. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb.? | Mar.? 
. Ip 4 
F000) StOL@S eorescsceceaseertcsececacsozss 3,495 3,515 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,515 3,519 3,522 3,522 3,519 3,516 3,523 3,533 | 3,544 3,543 
Automotive dealers and 
SEFVICE StatiONS..............ceceeeees 2,369 2,414 2,407 2,410 2,408 2,412 2,411 2,418 2,424 2,431 2,430 2,428 2,426 2,427 2,421 
New and used car dealers....... 1,079 1,111 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 vail 1,115 1,118 1,120 1,120 1,121 1,122 1,122 1,122 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,174 1,199 1,188 1,195 aisle) 1,197 1,206 1,202 1,209 1,205 1,211 1,217 1,214 1,230 1,226 
Furniture and home furnishings | 


stores. 1,082 1,118 1,111 1,113 1,113 1,118 1,119 nial 1,122 1,128 1,130 iilsye 1,136 1,134 1,137 
Eating and drinking places........| 7,940 | 8,065 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,076 8,073 8,097 8,111 8,132 8,153 8,128 
Miscellaneous retail | | 

establishments.................... | 2,969 | 3,050 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,068 3,075 3,064 3,068 3,104 3,119 3,116 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... 7,569 7,618 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,622 7,638 7,647 7,661 7,676 7,689 7,706 


Finance semiiaencne|| SPOON) we iaep oar as 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,729 3,737 3,739 3,747 3,748 3,753 3,765 
Depository institutions............. 2,061 2,043 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,038 2,034 2,033 2,035 2,033 2,033 2,037 
Commercial banks..... = 1,476 1,455 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,450 1,446 1,445 1,445 1,441 1,442 1,443 
Savings institutions... <l 252 | 241 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 238 237 237 237 236 236 
Nondepository institutions....... 710 689 692 686 684 682 683 683 687 689 690 689 691 697 701 
Security and commodity | | 
LP [SS nce aaa a a J 688 | 745 728 732 736 741 748 753 769 766 768 773 HS 776 777 
Holding and other investment | 
Offices... 231 | 242 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 248 248 250 249 247 250 
Insurance... rs Peer 2,371 2,362 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,353 2,355 2,362 2,362 2,369 2,376 2,377 
Insurance CAFTIELS...cccceeeeeeee--4 1,611 1,592 | 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,582 1,581 1,587 1,585 1,591 1,598 1,597 
Insurance agents, brokers, | 
and service 761 770 | 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 774 Tihs) 777 778 778 780 
Real estate | 1,507 1,537 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 1,546 1,546 1,552 1,559 1,560 1,564 
Services’ | 39,027 | 40,384 | 40,090} 40,195 | 40,220] 40,401 | 40,403) 40,572 | 40,685 | 40,696 | 40,764 | 40,797} 40,917 | 40,946 | 40,957 
Agricultural Services............004 766 800 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 806 810 806 826 823 825 
Hotels and other lodging places| 1,848 1,910 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,923 1,924 1,939 1,948 1,949 1,955 1,959 
Personal S€rviCeS..........:20s00e0++ | 9,238 1,276 1,265 1,272 1,262 apr 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,285) 1,288 1,292 1,285 1,285 1,293 
Business services. | 9,267 9,746 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,853 9,829 9,823 9,751 9,775 9,744 9,673 
Services to buildings... 985 1,001 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 1,001 1,000 1,004 1,009 1,016 1,017 1,017 
Personnel supply services........ 3,601 | 3,834 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,891 3,861 3,845 3,744 3,722 3,688 3,612 
Help supply serviceS.............. 3,228 3,419 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,463 3,432 3,413 3,338 3,302 3,273 3,190 
Computer and data 
processing Services............--- 1,831 | 1,941 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950: 1,951 1,955 1,966 1,928 1,996 1,999 2,010 2,021 
Auto repair services 
AND PArKING...........cceseeeeceseeeees 1,184} 1,198 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 1,206 1,206 1,215 1,228 1,224 1,230 
Miscellaneous repair services... 377 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 386 386 383 384 383 383 
Motion pictures...........-.-.-se0+- 610 631 630 | 634 632 635 634 636 631 630 631 639 640 638 635 
Amusement and recreation 
SOR MICE so sosnsree eee ennainceend 1,660 1,771 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,785 1,791 1,793 1,787 1,809 1,806 1,807 
Health S@rviCes.......2..-erccecreeeseee 9,989 | 10,139) 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116} 10,143) 10,161 10,178 | 10,191 10,208 | 10,229} 10,260) 10,287 | 10,313 
Offices and clinics of medical | 
(oa Cp a ecpeoe ne PREY eae eno an | i,877 1,933 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,950 1,953 1,960 1,966 1,973 1,976 
Nursing and personal care | 
vee c= Reeves mee Sere Beem erTP 4785) 13791 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,791 1,793 1,793 1,796 1,801 1,803 1,809 
FROSU it alS ceeseree se edevanentor oneness 3,982 4,019 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,029 4,032 4,045 4,053 4,063 4,074 4,087 
Home health care services......| 636 642 639 641 641 642 645 646 645 645 644 642 644 642 645 


oO 
Co 
~ 


1,011 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 1,014 1,015 1,018 1,021 1,024 
2,276 2,355 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,388 2,357 2,365 2,389 2,388 2,409 2,421 
2,963 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 3,001 3,019 3,032 3,054 3,062 3,072 3,088 


Legal services. 
Educational services.. 
SOC SOIVICOS ar. cenceeonessnecnioned 2,800 


Child day care services 695 | 764 749 753 758 760 768 774 779 784 787 792 795 799 804 
Residential care ana 775 823 810 812 816 820 826 827 833 838 840 845 848 850 852 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological gardens..............+-+4 98 102 101 102 101 103 103 103 103 103 104 104 104 105 105 
Membership organizations........ 2,425 2,441 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,445 2,446 2,450 2,450 2,450 2,448 2,453 
Engineering and management 
BOR VICO Des irccsess sna iseonasnnnanstinre 1 3,254 3,413 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 3,449 3,463 3,471 3,486 3,494 3,500 3,503 
Engineering and architectural | : 
services. 953 1,002 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,015 1,015 1,021 1,030 1,033 1,030 
Management and public 
ONAUONS sstoraegsavteceveveressaedenexn 1,036 1,107 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,123 1,129 1,137 1,139 1,142 1,143 1,146 
GOVEFMMENL......ecereecseesesescesnncess 20,170 | 20,572 | 20,547) 20,667] 21,012} 20,802] 20,606 | 20,510] 20,491 | 20,464] 20,405) 20,435 |) 20,510 20,589 | 20,585 
OOTY i oecercsnssrpapsdacnnyaataccnniens 2,669 2,777 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,627 2,625 2,615 2,566 2,616 2,619 2,612 
Federal, except Postal 
Service 1,796 1,917 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,764 1,762 1,760 1,753 1,755 1,755 1,750 
4,695 4,746 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,776 4,755 4,748 4,769 4,759 4,794 4,794 
EEGUCAHION ccs iccrcostsesedexsmescesciend 1,968 1,988 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,009 1,988 1,977 1,990 1,982 2,008 2,007 
Other State government.......... ETE 2,758 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,767 2,767 2,771 2,779 2,777 2,786 2,787 
BOCA icsccearves | 12,806 | 13,049} 12,998} 13,038] 13,037] 12,994] 13,043] 13,088} 13,088) 13,084 | 13,042 13,100 | 13,1385 | 13,176] 13,179 


Education 7,272 7,391 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 TAN 7,396 7,391 7,377 7,387 7,406 7,432 7,431 
Other local governimen 5,534 5,658 5,625 5,630 5,633 5,649 5,677 5,693 5,665 5,713 5,744 5,748 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry i iT p p 
1999 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar. 
PRIVATE SECTOR ce ccccccsevecsenvercconers 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.4 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.1 34.3 34.2 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............2.2ceeeeeeees 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.5 40.9 40.9 44.1 40.8 40.7 40.9 40.5 39.8 40.4 40.0 40.3 
IMIG ee caenecenece ete wanesesscceceancsensanctoesnsst 43.8 44.9 44.7 45.3 44.1 44.7 45.3 44.6 45.2 45.6 44.9 44.6 45.2 44.9 46.0 
MANUFACTURING. ............00c0eceeeeeeeeeees 41.7 41.5 41.7 42.2 41.4 41.6 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.4 41.2 40.4 40.9 40.7 40.7 
OVErtMe OUTS seeriecctsessercerssenecsveresssnee 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 46 4.5 4.4 4.5 43 3.9 44 3.9 3.8 
Durable 'QOOdS..ei2ooe. ccc. ccs ecccstsccvenvereexs 42.2 42.0 42.3 42.8 42.0 42.2 42.4 41.9 41.8 41.9 41.7 40.7 41.1 40.9 41.0 
Overtime NOUNS: <.n..cccssseccetseccsneestener sons 4.8 | 4.7 4.8 Hi 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 46 4.4 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.8 
Lumber and wood products...........00+4 41.2 40.7 40.9 41.2 40.7 40.8 414 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.6 39.8 39.7 40.3 40.4 
Furniture and fixtures..........0.cceeeseee 40.3 39.8 40.2 40.6 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4 39.4 39.7 39.4 38.8 39.1 39.2 38.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.2 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.1 43.2 42.7 417 42.4 42.2 42.6 
Primary metal industrie€S............ccceeee 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.9 43.8 43.9 44.3 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.6 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PlOGUCIS festecsescercesctate-coceietemecene are 44.8 44.7 45.2 45.0 44.7 45.0 45.2 44.4 44.5 44.2 44.1 43.2 43.0 42.7 43.2 
Fabricated metal products.. 42.2 42.2 42.5 43.0 42.3 42.4 42.6 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.7 40.6 41.4 41.2 41.2 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.2 41.9 41.4 41.4 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUIDINIONIE ose creccctecsnsanesss coe ceearinccoscat 41.4 41.4 41.8 42.2 41.3 41.4 41.9 41.0 41.2 41.2 40.9 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.1 
Transportation equipment................06 43.8 43.4 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.4 42.9 43.1 42.9 40.8 41.5 41.2 41.8 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 45.0 44.2 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.5 44.5 43.6 44.0 43.2 40.1 40.9 40.4 41.2 
Instruments and related products......... 41.5 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.6 44.1 41.1 41.2 41.0 40.4 40.7 40.6 40.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............4 39.8 39.4 39.4 39.8 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.4 39.3 39.3 39.1 38.8 39.3 39.1 38.9 
Nondurable goods...........ssssssssesseseeeneee] 40.9 40.7 40.9 41.3 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.6 40.4 40.0 40.5 40.2 40.3 
Overtime hours........... 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 41 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 
Food and kindred products.. 41.8 41.4 41.6 41.9 41.2 41.5 41.2 41.5 41.4 41.4 41.2 40.7 41.3 41.1 411 
Textile mill products...... 40.9 444 41.6 41.9 441 411 41.2 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.5 40.5 40.5 39.9 40.2 
Apparel and other textile products. 37:5 37.2 37.8 38.0 Oral 37.0 3753 36.9 36.8 36.9 36.8 36.3 36.5 36.1 36.3 
Paper and allied products...........-..::0+4 43.5 42.8 43.2 43.6 42.8 42.8 42.4 42.4 42.7 42.5 42.6 41.9 42.7 42.5 42.7 
Printing and publishing.............cceeee 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.5 38.0 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.2 38.0 37.7 38.1 37.8 37.7 
Chemicals and allied products.............] 43.0 42.8 42.6 42.9 42.7 42.9 43.4 43.0 42.9 43.0 42.6 42.4 43.0 42.8 42.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products sncsuertiteccneseseeeees 41.7 41.3 41.5 42.1 41.3 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.1 41.1 41.0 40.1 40.9 40.4 40.4 
Leather and leather products............... 37.8 37.8 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 Sil 37.1 37.4 37.4 38.1 37.1 38.0 37.5 37.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................22.eeceeee4 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.9 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLICIUTNETIES: cecccucsshecrssceeceae seer 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.7 38.4 38.4 38.8 38.2 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.7 38.7 38.4 38.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............5<.cccse0---s 38.3 38.5 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.6 38.5 38.6 38.4 38.5 38.3 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE 29.0 28.9 29.0 28.8 28.8 29.0 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.7 29.1 28.9 28.8 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry 
1999 | 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.? 
+ | { | 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $ 13.24 | $ 13.74 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $14.02 | $14.02 | $14.11 | $14.17 
Goods-producing................0.cccceeeeee | 14.84] 15.40] 15.25] 15.30] 15.29] 15.34] 15.40] 15.45] 15.46] 15.57| 15.66| 15.63] 15.71 | 15.76] 15.83 
MATA e ee ener Re en ctecee eee } 17.09] 17.14] 17.27| 17.26] 17.25] 17.24) 17.23) 17.05] 17.09] 17.08] 17.13] 17.08] 17.01] 17.14] 17.25 
Construction. 17.18 | 17.86 | 17.67] 17.78| 17.75| 17.77] 17.90] 17.93) 17.96] 18.00] 18.20] 18.14] 18.33] 18.36] 18.43 
ManiutaGtitingicss tatrensrcacenecccce | 13.91 14.38 | 14.23 | 14.28| 14.27| 14.36] 14.39] 14.43] 14.43] 14.56] 14.63] 14.60) 14.59] 14.67] 14.70 
Excluding overtime...........:ccsceeeeeees | 13.18| 13.64| 13.47] 13.49] 13.53] 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73] 13.81] 13.90] 13.93] 13.89| 13.99] 14.04 
Service-producing...............ses-] 12.73] 13.22] 13.05] 13.11 | 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.38] 13.36] 13.44] 13.53] 13.51] 13.61] 13.67 
Transportation and public utilities........ 15.69 | 16.22] 16.04] 16.12| 16.22) 16.28] 16.17] 16.26] 16.30] 16.38] 16.42] 16.51] 16.51] 16.63| 16.66 
Wholesale trade.........c..cccscsesseseseeeseees 14.58| 15.18] 14.90] 15.03] 15.02] 15.16] 15.22] 15.24] 15.32) 15.36] 15.46] 15.57] 15.51 | 15.63] 15.71 
Retail TAGE core cea arrears | 9.08) 9.45] 9.35 9.39} 9.39 9.43 | 9.45 9.49) 9.54|} 9.56] 9.60 9.66 | 9.61 9.68 9.70 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 14.62 | 15.07) 14.95} 14.98 15.01 15:05 15:03) 15:12) 15:19)] 15.189) 15.27) 15:34)| 15:43)) 15:57 |) 15:64 
SGICES Soh or,, inser caterer | 13.36) 13.88} 13.69) 13.74) 13.79) 13.82) 13.89) 13.94| 13.97] 14.00] 14.12] 14.20] 14.21] 14.31] 14.36 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | 
OM NS) Sects toca cosen enced massscnscrcenasetveeyn|. — 200 7.88 7.83 | 7.87] 7.87] 7.85| 7.86] 7.90 7.87| 7.89] 7.91 7.93} 7.89| 7.92 7.95 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Industry p Pp 
1999 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar. 
PRIVATE: SECTOR i rerscceccesttsenceresteseee $13.24 | $13.74 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.88 | $13.96 | $13.98 | $14.03 | $14.09 | $14.15 $14.18 
DY TINTING) rsascenrac: coseencrnasncncesacengsanacarnean 17.09 17.14] 17.28] 17.29] 17.19} 17.09] 17.18] 16.94] 17.05] 17.02) 17.06) 17.17| 17.22) 17.27} 17.31 
CONSTRUCTION ......22.:2:cccscsssstsorssesensces 17.18 17.86 | 17.54 17.66 17.71 17.74 17.95 18.04 18.16 18.21 18.16 18.21 18.21 18.26 18.30 
MANUFACTURING. ..........2--.00eereeeeeeees 13.91 14.38 | 14.22| 14.28] 14.27] 14.34] 14.37] 14.37] 14.50] 14.53| 14.62] 1468] 14.62] 14.65] 14.69 
Durable GoOdSicrccet-s-cencneseescececessreech 14.40 14.93| 14.76] 14.82] 14.80] 14.90] 14.86] 14.93] 15.07|] 15.13] 15.22 | 15.26) 15.16] 15.20] 15.27 
Lumber and wood products..............+. 11.47 11801) 14.62") 44573) 4NG745|) A825) AARS7 | 19583) 14.88) 1197 11.89] 11.96} 11.93} 11.92} 11.94 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.23 11.75 | 11.59] 11.64] 11.69] 11.73} 11.80! 11.82] 11.88] 11.92] 11.94] 12.01 11.99} 12.03} 12.05 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.87 14.32 14.03 14.23 14.28 14.36 14.42 14.41 14.53 14.56 14.51 14.50 14.48 14.54 14.56 
Primary metal industries..............:.00+] 15.83 16.50 | 16.34| 16.51] 16.40] 16.52] 1668) 16.57] 16.65] 16.55] 16.64] 16.64] 16.63] 16.56] 16.65 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DhOGUGTS:; <tvecescusecoussovsereserstersooneeross 18.81 19.46] 19.49| 19.72| 19.46] 19.62] 19.78) 19.56) 19.58] 19.28] 19.27] 19.22| 19.48) 19.25} 19.29 
Fabricated metal products.................. 13.48 13.86 | 13.69] 13.75] 13.75] 13.82] 13.82] 13.90] 14.02} 14.03] 14.08| 14.12) 14.09] 14.11 14.14 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.02 15.63 | 15.43) 15.42] 15.45) 15.51 15.61 15.66 | 15.84} 15.88] 15.93] 16.04} 16.03) 16.04] 16.07 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEN <<. ccsscccecvessacecoseeasvecssesccsecs 13.46 13.86 | 13.70} 13.70] 13.65) 13.72} 13.79] 13.81] 13.84] 13.88) 13.93] 14.05} 14.00] 14.02] 14.09 
Transportation equipment............-.-++- 18.04 19.04 | 18.70| 18.82] 18.79] 19.01 18.66 | 19.02} 19.30} 19.52} 19.82) 19.70] 19.30} 19.44] 19.58 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.41 19.58} 19.17| 19.36} 19.35] 19.62) 19.07] 19.58} 19.87} 20.19} 20.57) 20.36] 19.81] 20.02] 20.19 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.17 14.62 14.40 14.40 14.44 14.49 14.65 14.45 14.80 14.85 14.91 15.06 14.95 14.95 15.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............! 11.30 146579) 195557) 11589) AnS9N) 11-60) 11655) tl CON NON til 77d One deo 11.90 | 11.91 11.91 
Nondurable goods...............::2ceeeeeee 13.16 13.538 | 13.37] 13.45] 13.43) 13.48) 13.61 13:52] 13:63} 13:63 | 13:74 13.80 | 11.92 | 11.98} 12.03 
Food and kindred products 12.09 12.41 | 12.27} 12.36] 12.36) 12.39] 12.46| 12.40] 12.50] 12.44| 12.57] 12.66} 13.79} 13.80} 13.81 
Tobacco products... 19.07 19.07 | 19.10 | 19.71} 20.40] 20.87} 21.08| 20.95| 18.51 17.98 | 18.40 | 18.54] 12.63) 12.57] 12.61 
Textile mill products.............sesescee- 10.71 10.95 | 10.86} 10.94] 10.91 10.91 10.97 | 10.97) 11.05] 11.01 11.04} 11.02] 11.05} 11.03} 11.01 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.86 9.09 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.21 9.23 9.22 9.31 
Paper and allied products...............0- 15.94 16.21 | 16.00} 16.15} 16.12) 16.18] 16.29} 16.18} 16.31 16.36 | 16.36 | 16.54] 16.43 | 16.44 | 16.46 
Printing and publishing...............::0004 13.84 14.30} 14.18) 14.20] 1415] 14.15] 14.29| 1429] 1448] 14.47) 1452) 14.58] 1455) 1458] 14.58 
Chemicals and allied products.. 17.38 17.94 17.63 Wie 17.80 17.91 i tear 17.94 18.07 18.09 18.17 18.33 18.24 18.32 18.25 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.39 21:47 || 22:24) (24.7.7) 21.34) 24-19) ) 21-2451 (20:00 |) 204) 2a 21 SIi 21-6855 21-65i) eed OB al me daTS: 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHES PlOUUCtS arenectsseeereer nese 12.36 12:77), V2:58)|) 12:67; |) 12/653} 12572) 12.84) 12:81 12.87 | 12.89} 12.95) 13.03} 13.05 | 13.07 | 12.97 
Leather and leather products. O77 10.12 | 10.01 10.13 | 10.05} 10.08; 10.08} 10.15] 10.25] 10.21 10.18 | 10.22 | 10.28| 10.18} 10.34 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC / UTILITIES ecsesesersceterteeserseeess 15.69 16.22 | 16.02) 16.15 | 16.13] 16.17] 16.19] 16.22] 16.31] 16.38] 16.43] 16.53] 16.56] 16.65] 16.63 
WHOLESALE TRADE............-scssseeeeeeeeee 14.58 15.18 | 14.83] 15.14) 1499} 15.04} 15.25} 15.17] 15.32] 15.45] 15.46] 15.59] 15.57] 15.65] 15.61 
RETAIERAD Escecececcenucvacacessrecerrsne sects) 9.08 9.45 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.40 9.57 9.58 9.60 9.65 9.68 971 O72 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........-<....-s<ccrsees 14.62 15.07 | 14.97] 15.12] 15.02] 14.93) 15.01 14.99 | 15.12] 15.24] 15.25] 15.32] 15.45] 15.63] 15.67 
SERVICES! oo.5 -ccccecsavesotscssuvccsscsssvesscnnss 13.36 13.88 | 13.77 | 13.83] 13.76] 13.68) 13.74] 13.70] 13.96 | 14.07] 14.17] 14.29] 14.35] 14.42] 14.43 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


An 
Industry nual average 2000 | 2001 
1999 2000 | Mar. Apr. May June July |_ Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.? | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 

Current dollars... oars $456.78 | $474.03 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.86 | $484.41 | $478.12 | $479.83 | $477.65 | $ 479.69 | $ 482.12 
Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 468.51 | 471.94) 469.90 |} 472.65] 473.00] 473.34 | 475.75| 477.47] 478.83] 478.08] 480.89] 482.56] 486.03 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 271.25) 271.96 | 268.19 | 273.17 | 269.50] 269.90] 273.13] 271.52| 272.23] 275.08] 271.04| 272.32) 269.55] 269.64) 270.70 
MINING. oocscpeu ser ecvevnceensatcenvcceens 748.54 | 769.59 | 758.59} 776.32 | 763.24| 770.76] 775.99| 762.30] 784.30] 784.62] 767.70| 770.93] 769.73] 770.24| 780.68 
CONSTRUCTION.......sscssescstssseeesuee 671.74 | 701.90| 680.55 | 692.27| 701.32] 702.50] 723.39] 725.21| 726.40] 730.22| 697.34| 686.52] 686.52| 679.27) 700.89 


MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars............ 
Constant (1982) dollars. 


580.05 | 596.77 | 590.13 | 595.48| 590.78} 597.98] 590.61| 594.92) 604.65) 604.45] 608.19] 604.82] 595.03] 591.86] 596.41 
344.45 | 342.38 | 340.53 | 343.41 | 340.31 | 342.49} 337.88] 340.54] 343.75| 343.24] 344.78] 343.26| 335.80 | 332.69| 334.87 


Durable goods 607.68 | 627.06 | 622.87 | 628.37] 623.08) 630.27) 618.18] 625.57/| 635.95| 635.46] 639.24| 634.82] 621.56| 618.64] 624.54 


Lumber and wood products......) 472.56 | 480.26 | 470.61 | 482.10] 480.17] 485.80| 483.11| 483.85| 485.89| 487.12] 48273] 478.40| 46ss5| 469.65| 477.60 


Furniture and fixtures................ | 452.57) 467.65 | 462.44| 464.44) 465.26| 468.03} 462.56] 470.44] 477.58| 475.61 | 474.02 | 480.40| 467.61 463.16 | 462.72 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... 603.35 | 618.62 | 596.28) 614.74 | 621.18) 624.66] 631.60] 631.16 | 637.87 | 637.73) 623.93 | 607.55] 596.58] 597.59] 608.61 


Primary metal industries...... 
Blast furnaces and basic 


699.69 | 726.00 723.86 | 734.70 | 721.60] 728.53} 725.58] 720.80 | 730.94| 721.58) 730.50} 720.51} 710.10} 698.83} 700.97 


SOS} PYOGUCESS. ...c.cceraacsapcexsel | 842.69) 869.86 | 875.10| 891.34] 873.75) 882.90) 888.12] 866.51 871.31 844.46 | 855.59 | 836.07 | 837.64 820.05 829.47 
Fabricated metal products........ | 568.86 | 584.89 | 577.72) 583.00} 581.63 | 587.35] 576.29] 585.19] 594.45] 593.47] 594.18) 588.80) 581.92 576.69 579.74 
Industrial machinery and | | 

equipmernt............ ccsunee| 633.84} 659.59] 654.23 | 655.35) 653.54] 659.18] 654.06] 657.72| 666.86| 668.55) 672.25| 676.89| 673.26 664.06 666.91 
Electronic and other electrical | 

CRUD NTION ow sscgsSiccnescenscsccnccsone | 657.24 | 571.32| 571.29| 569.92] 561.02 | 569.38 | 566.77] 566.21 575.74 | 574.63 | 578.10 | 583.08} 568.40 563.60 563.60 
Transportation equipment......... 790.15 | 826.34} 819.06) 829.96] 817.37) 836.44] 781.85] 819.76| 839.55] 847.17| 858.21 831.34 | 799.02 798.98 820.40 

Motor vehicles and 

OQUIMRON Es csannstieceteiaaneeccensss | 828.45/ 865.44 | 860.73] 880.88| 866.88] 888.79) 800.94| 861.52] 880.24] 890.38] 896.85] 851.05| 808.25| 810.81 835.87 
Instruments and related 

PROCRIGHS ooo ac Zunes oveeseoaancd | 588.06 | 602.34} 593.28} 594.72| 592.04) 596.99] 600.65) 600.65} 60828) 610.34] 617.27| 621.98| 609.96 609.96 612.94 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 449.74 | 459.01 456.23 | 456.25 | 454.33] 458.20) 453.19] 458.20) 464.49] 467.27) 466.49 | 470.45) 463.69 466.02 469.17 

Nondurable goods...........::00-0000 | 538.24 | 550.67 | 542.82 | 548.76| 543.92} 549.98} 549.84) 548.91 558.83 | 556.10) 560.74 | 561.66 | 555.74 550.62 553.78 
Food and kindred products........ 505.36 | 513.77 | 501.84] 506.76} 506.76) 512.95) 513.35] 517.08| 527.50| 519.99] 525.43] 525.39] 517.83 506.57 510.71 


Tobacco products. 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile 


762.80 | 758.99 | 741.08} 782.49] 811.92] 836.89} 832.66| 842.19] 764.46] 719.20} 732.32] 739.75| 688.26) 712.14] 741.26 
438.04 | 450.05 | 450.69 | 456.20) 448.40) 451.67| 444.29] 448.67] 454.16] 452.51 | 451.54 | 451.82] 447.53] 438.99] 442.60 


PROCINGES oeestc tres sacancencaoscnneny 332.25 | 338.15 | 342.09] 341.19] 336.66 | 339.22] 333.41 | 336.33] 338.00] 338.92] 338.00 | 338.93] 333.20] 332.84] 338.88 
Paper and allied products......... | 693.39) 693.79 | 686.40} 696.07| 686.71 | 692.50| 687.44] 681.18] 701.33] 700.21 | 705.12] 707.91 | 703.20) 690.86| 697.90 
Printing and publishing.............. | 528.69} 544.83| 540.26| 542.44| 533.46 | 534.87] 540.16] 543.02] 557.48) 555.65} 559.02 | 558.41 | 548.54) 546.75| 549.67 


Chemicals and allied products..| 747.34 | 767.83 | 749.28| 757.00| 756.50] 768.34] 779.49| 769.63 | 778.82| 781.49 | 783.13 | 791.86 780.67 780.43 781.10 
Petroleum and coal products....| 921.91 948.97 | 969.66 | 966.59} 919.75 | 923.88; 955.80 | 926.54) 957.64} 964.73 | 961.08; 958.26 | 998.00 | 1,026.47 | 1,001.88 
Rubber and miscellaneous | 

Plastics Products..........-.0-+ 515.41 527.40 | 520.81 528.34 | 523.71 529.15 | 522.59) 525.21 532.82 | 529.78 | 533.54} 534.23) 531.14 526.72 522.69 
Leather and leather products...) 369.31 382.54 | 379.38 | 388.99] 384.92 | 387.07 | 365.90] 383.67/ 388.48] 383.90 | 389.89] 383.25] 383.44 379.71 387.75 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES........seseseseseeees 607.20 | 624.47 | 608.76| 626.62] 616.17] 622.55] 634.65] 627.71 631.20 | 638.82 | 632.56 | 638.06 | ##HHHHHY 636.03) 630.28 
WHOLESALE TRADE..........0+e+0eee0 558.41 | 584.43 | 566.51 588.95 | 575.62 | 579.04| 591.70} 581.01} 589.82] 597.92} 595.21 598.66 | 591.66 | 594.70 | 594.74 
RETAIL TRADE..........-200se0e0e--| 263.32 | 273.11 | 267.98] 272.24] 270.43) 274.83] 279.52] 277.30) 275.62) 27686 | 274.56] 278.89] 272.98) 275.76] 276.05 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE... 529.24 | 547.04} 537.42| 554.90| 539.22) 540.47] 550.87] 539.64) 545.83] 557.78) 547.48} 553.05} 556.20 | 565.81 564.12 


SERVIC ES ooooseccanconsectexeverensoarrssnensaa 435.54 | 453.88| 447.53 | 453.62| 445.82] 447.34] 453.42 | 450.73) 453.70) 461.50] 461.94 | 464.43 | 463.51 470.09 | 468.98 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 


{In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. \ Oct. Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 

Over 1-month span: 
63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 
54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.9 60.7 60.8 59.0 
60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 58.7 51.4 53:7 Sore 50.6 53.4 
52.4 47.3 45.1 - - — = = = = = = 
64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 
58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 
61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 57.9 58.4 50.8 52.1 52.9 52.8 
50.6 46.5 - - = = = = = = = = 
69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 
60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 
65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.3 56.0 54.4 Coy (eed 54.5 51.5 50.7 47.8 
69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 $1.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 
60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 
64.9 63.8 60.8 59.8 57.9 55.2 54.5 54.4 50.1 - - - 

Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 4 
T 
57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
$2.2 47.8 Stet Sed 45.7 51.1 57.6 36.3 38.8 45.7 42.8 40.6 
38.8 29.9 30.6 - - - = == = = cS = 
56.8 56.8 52.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 Otel 50.7 
47.8 62:5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.2 36.3 28.8 35.3 36.0 32:7 
25.2 20.1 - - - = = = = = S = 
60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9 34.5 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 37.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2 48.6 51.1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 38.1 33.5 35.3 29.9 24.5 23.4 21:2 
55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 33.5 
37.4 32.4 S137, 35.3 36.0 37.1 38.8 39.6 42.4 42.4 42.4 46.0 
Ste er 47.8 44.6 39.2 39.2 34.2 29.9 29.1 25.5 20.5 - = - 
a a a | | 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


SS 
Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 
Civilian labor force.........cccccsecceseseeeeeeeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
Employed ntccesccctessneccssscsactesncstecees 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
ANUICUITUCG ascct cccenesseetanwreentceeeecd 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 
Nonagricultural industries............/ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 
Unemployed i icccscccs,saccccceesennccesnases 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
Unemployment rate...............ccccesee 1) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Not in the labor force 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 
19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
(In thousands] 
Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Total EMpPloyMENt.........eeeeseeseetteeeeeeeeeeeed 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 131,418 
Private Sector ait. 3 tess s lice eeee anasto 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 110,846 
'GOOdS-PrOCUGiNG: 22525 uss. ccaescesecsccacvetenes 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 25,662 
DCU 6 Recent nt Marl EH ee AAR Mer eeSPR 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 538 
GOMSEMICHOM vsc-cosstsessceay ssociveovsvara eases 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 6,687 
Manutachiwringsccssccessysesussacssprecacep snes 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 18,437 
SOMICS-OrOGUCING --c---e0c--cnsecserancseeceeee 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 105,756 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 6,993 
Wholesale trade..........::::cccscceseeeecees 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 7,054 
Retall trades scccssessccsssseasccrstcerasseneesanc 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 23,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 7,618 
SEIMICOS enaaateasseaitevverscosstacacestenenesy 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,003 39,027 40,384 
ROU CHOMIE hs seoh sauce sce cieecaceaenp-dacentecm 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 20,572 
Federal... 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 PATTIE 
State....... 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 4,746 
Locale ee tseress 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12525 12,806 13,049 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUFS.............cecessesseesecessetseseeessees 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:cs0cee 363.61 373.64 385.86| 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.03 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.........:ccccesscesesseeesseseeeseeeeeaee 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 44.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........0:2::c0e4 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 17.14 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:.00-4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 769.59 
Construction: | 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........:escesscessesenecessereeeneenee 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:cceeee 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 17.86 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0.ce 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 701.90 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.. :c..iccsiiscrsvcrerecnvensscenerersens 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.5 

Average hourly earnings (iN dollars)........scceeeeeed 11.46 11.74 12.07 12,37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 14.38 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............000064 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 596.77 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........::seees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 624.47 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly hOurs............-sssssesssssenssssssnseeers 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............:::0004 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........c2.cceee 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 584.43 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS:s...cccscscccsssneorsvousdtuerecsseceaesive 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 9.45 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 21S 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly: NOUPS......02csc.cerssssesssrscsenssssntsnenes 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........c.:ceeee 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........cccsee 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 
Services: 

AVELAQEWECKIV NOUNS ccacseetassesseacarrevesnenesereresesettce 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........::000004 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 13.88 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0:000+4 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 453.88 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Civilian Workers? .....cccccccscsssssssssssscsecsovesesssvsessssesiseesseeseeaseveen 139.8 140.4 141.8 143.3| 1446 146.5 148.0 149.5 150.6| 0.7 41 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 141.4) 141.9] 143.3) 145.0] 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5} 152.5 a 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical... 141.0 141.3| 142.2 143.9} 145.3) 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 9 41 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 141.8 143.5 145.4 147.3 148.6; 150.5} 151.9} 153.7) 154.6 6 4.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 ef 46 

Blue-collar workers... 136.1 ie Véeal 138.3) 139.5] 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6) 146.5 6 4.2 

Service occupations... 140.0) 141.3) 142.4) 143.1 144.8} 146.0) 147.1 148.5] 150.0 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 137.9| 139.0} 140.0) 141.2! 1425} 144.9) 146.6} 148.0/ 148.8 5 4.4 
Manufacturing 138.9} 139.9) 140.9} 142.1 143.6] 146.0} 147.5} 148.7) 149.3 4 4.0 

Service-producing 140.4 140.9} 142.4 144.0 145.3} 147.1 148.4) 150.1 15171 ae 4.0 
Services 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5) 148.0} 149.3) 151.2) 152.4 8 4.0 

Health services 139.1 140.5} 141.4) 142.7) 144.3) 145.9} 147.5} 149.0} 150.7 Jail 4.4 
Hospitals ..| 140.2) 141.3] 142.2} 143.4) 145.0) 146.3] 147.7) 149.5) 151.3 te 4.3 
aiicational SGICOS. <.s-asccacseetsadenrandecteoucasccscreenevecsctened 141.0} 141.3) 141.7) 144.6) 145.8] 146.5) 146.8) 149.7} 150.6 6 33 
Public administration® 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 1.0 27 
Nonmanufacturing 139.9] 140.5} 141.9) 143.4) 144.7; 146.6) 148.0) 149.6] 150.7 Alf 4] 
Private industry WOrkeTS...........-.-..e-seeeeeeeeeeeeeesete estes 139.8| 140.4 142.0/ 143.3) 144.6) 146.8] 148.5} 149.9] 150.9 dl 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 139.4 140.5} 141.9] 143.2} 144.5} 146.5) 148.2) 149.8) 150.9 JT 44 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WVAIRG-CONAN WONKGIGivcceneccencecqeccetcocsesncancarrunecansauewesmsvesssied 142.0 142.4 144.1 145.6 146.9 149.3 ona 152.6 153.6 aff 46 
Excluding sales occupations 141.9] 143.0) 144.5) 146.0} 147.3) 149.4) 151.3} 152.9) 154.1 8 4.6 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.7 1.0 4.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 141.8) 143.7} 145.8 147.7; 149.1 Stet 152.7 154.4) 155.3 6 4.2 
Salas OecupallOnse.sas-0- eeeeeeee ce rere eateaveree teens 42.0) SOON 1426) 1444 145.3) 148.9} 150.3) 151.2) 151.4 Fil 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 141.4 142.6) 143.7) 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6} 152.3) 153.4 if 4.9 
BiWie Collar WOFKGFSs. oy ceccecnsczveresceveecencosiezccasunonveprecceeassasnel 135.9] 136.9] 138.2} 139.4) 140.5} 142.6) - 144.1 145.5} 146.4 6 4.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 6 4.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 136.8 137.3 138.4} 139.9) 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 5 3.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations............. 130.7 131.6 133.6 134.4 135.2 13725 138.6 139.9 141.41 2 4.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers.... 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4 olf 4.2 
Service occupations 138.0/ 139.5} 140.6] 141.0) 142.6} 143.9) 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 1.0 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 139.0/ 139.3) 140.8] 141.9] 143.1] 145.3) 1469] 1484) 149.5 7 4.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 137.8} 138.9; 139.9) 141.1 142.5} 144.8) 146.6) 147.9) 148.8 6 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.2} 138.3) 139.3) 140.5} 141.8) 144.2} 145.9) 147.2) 148.2 ZT 4.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS: ...20:.c0.s0scccasssovesencteneessacesecsed 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 150.1 151.3 151.9 A 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 138.8 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.9 146.5 148.4) 149.6) 150.5 6 46 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS.........<0c------snecsesseaseusaxceae 136.3} 137.1 138.3} 139.4) 140.7) 142.8] 1444) 145.8) 146.8 alt 4.3 
Construction 134.3} 135.6] 136.9} 137.9} 138.7; 140.8} 143.2) 145.1 146.7 14 5.8 
Manufacturing 138.9} 139.9] 140.9} 142.1 143.6] 146.0} 147.5) 148.7} 149.3 4 4.0 
White-collar occupations..........---.-.+ 140.5} 141.8] 143.0] 144.3) 145.8) 148.2; 150.2) 151.4) 151.5 al 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.7) 140.1 141.3} 142.5) 143.8) 146.2} 148.2) 149.3] 149.7 3 4] 
Blue-collar occupations............-- 137.7) 138.5} 139.4) 140.5} 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7) 147.8 all 4.0 
[a3 (fet o. (oeseny peer cpecene SEE ECE PPTL PCa CEE 139.2} 139.9} 141.0) 142.3} 144.0} 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 A) 4.2 
[yor {s 8] 921, (sto eepereeeer rel errr Errore EEDMSO EL PERT CREO ERNE 138.2} 139.6] 140.4) 141.5} 142.8) 144.9] 146.0) 147.5) 147.7 Al 3.4 
SOrvice-PrOGUCING,...-...c-sessnssccsensressessneeenerecncecesererneecssonseed 140.5} 140.9) 142.8) 144.1 145.3) 147.4] 149.1 150.6} 151.7 JT 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations 140.6 141.7 143.3 144.6) 145.9 147.7 149.4 151.1 152.2 aif 4.3 
White-collar occupations.. 142.2} 142.3) 144.3) 145.8] 147.0) 149.3) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7 olf 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations 142.8] 143.8} 145.5) 147.0} 148.3) 150.3} 152.1 153.9} 155.1 8 46 
Blue-collar occupations. 134.8] 136.2} 137.8) 139.1 139.8] 141.8) 143.1) 144.5) 145.3 6 3.9 
Service occupations 137.8; 139.3) 140.5} 140.8) 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3) 147.9 11 3.9 
Transportation and public Utilities........-...-e-esecreseseeeesees 139.3) 139.7; 140.9] 141.8} 142.3) 143.9} 145.7) 147.4] 148.3 6 4.2 
Transportation... 137.3] 136.8) 138.1 138.7; 139.5} 140.4) 141.8) 142.8) 143.9 8 3.2 
Public utilities... 141.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.7) 146.1 148.6; 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 4 55 
Communications.. 141.7} 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0; 148.4) 150.9} 153.9] 154.7 S 6.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 142.1 143.4) 144.2) 145.1 146.1 148.9} 151.0} 152.9) 153.4 3 5.0 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 138.2; 138.9) 141.1 142.2} 143.5] 145.6} 147.3) 148.3] 149.4 at 41 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.8} 139.9] 141.9] 142.8! 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6) 150.6 aif 44 
Wholesale trade........-.--.1ceee 142.8] 142.7] 144.6] 146.3) 148.5] 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4 1.5) 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 141.2} 142.4] 144.0) 145.8} 147.4) 149.6) 151.1 152.7) 154.9 1.4 5.1 
Retail trade 135.6) 136.8) 139.1 140.0/ 140.7) 143.2) 144.8) 146.2) 146.6 e 4.2 
General merchandise stores.... 134.0 135.0 135.6 eves 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 1.5 4.4 
FOOG|StOOS te .ccceacssescsesesaeuevtsnsyvssscsndeseracededecerdenscuassocse 182.7) 14:3) 18517) 18710) 138.1 140.1 142.5] 143.4) 144.5 8 46 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


eo al 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...........cceceeeeeeeeseey 142.5 141.5 145.8) 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 155.7 0.3 5.0 
Excluding SalesiOCCUD@tIONS 0..cc.--<seac-seseceespssece=rero=2 143.3] 145.6| 148.8} 151.0} 151.6; 154.2} 155.5) 157.4) 158.4 6 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 146.7 148.8 155.4) 159.3 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 4 4.2 
Insurance 141.7 141.7 144.0 144.5 145.8 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 3 6.4 
SONICS iv esvccsus-concocsnstsseees sveahdenesstererasncacssteyprencnseetsyeanecd 142.7 143.5 144.6 146.1 147.6 149.4 151.2 152.9 154.1 8 4.4 
BUSIN@SS SCNVICES. <.cseecc<ccanecstecencanspnseeetnaneencceseeeenrsderne 145.9] 147.5} 148.7) 150.7} 151.9] 154.2} 166.3) 157.5} 158.4 6 4.3 
FO AIIN: SCMVICES. vesccrciaresceccacvseeassyscscsrssuxsssetrrsssvareieeiesarer 139.0} 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2} 145.8} 147.5} 149.0} 150.6 1.1 4.4 
HOS Pitas scvcsecoccteceroncccesnevcospeesenoninessvavccvevsroncsonecrensreers 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0| 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2) 151.1 1.3 4.5 
EducationaliSenvices icec.ccsczcsvceccevsenrsrescuszectsversecceeros 147.7, 148.3; 148.7} 152.2} 153.0) 154.0) 154.9) 158.8} 159.9 off 4.5 
Colleges And UNIVErSItiOS.. .......0...ccssscecsecnveccusssnseunseuee 148.5 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 155.5 158.6 159.2 4 3.8 
NOMMANULACTUTING Es ncscesesecvenscceccartenecexervecssnsecastssrveceertce 139.7; 140.3} 142.0) 143.4] 144.5] 146.7) 148.4; 150.0) 151.1 a, 4.6 
White=collar WOrkeIS.- ncrtssscuscaicanessssceverauletssveccoseunsceses 142.0; 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9| 149.2) 151.0} 152.6) 153.7 elf 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 142.7 143.7 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 8 4.7 
Blue-collar occupations.. 134.0} 135.2} 136.8) 138.0) 138.7) 140.6] 142.3) 143.9) 144.8 6 4.4 
SENVICE OCCUPATIONS see weesae secre rae acne ssactreeisegsrees stereos: 137.7) 139.2) 140.4) 140.7) 142.3) 143.5} 145.1 146.3} 147.8 1.0 3.9 
State and local government WOrkelS...........:sssececeeeeceseeeees 139.8; 140.5) 141.0} 143.1 144.6| 145.5} 145.9) 147.8} 148.9 a 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOlKCISicjeccccccsrcrcsesostecceree<tsscecapcacrerneumecrepeecs 139.3) 139.8) 140.2) 1426) 144.0) 1449) 145.3) 147.3) 148.3 7 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical..............::ccceeeees 138.5} 138.8) 139.3) 142.0) 143.2) 144.1 144.5} 146.6) 147.4 5 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..................) 141.6 142.6 142.8) 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 1.0 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical.................-., 140.3) 141.4) 141.3) 143.0) 145.0; 145.9) 146.5} 148.3) 149.4 off 3.0 

Bluie-collaWorkerSics.. cccsesssecccastonsver eccoxansnastconsccnvaan eves eel 137.8 138.8 139.5} 140.9 142.5 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 9 3.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
SSONVICOSS sxc specececesne sec tren eepecte a ebunakevesdepresterpaterstcrees entre 139.7} 140.0) 140.5) 143.2] 144.5) 145.2) 145.5) 148.0); 148.9 6 3.0 
Services excluding SCHOOISs te ee. ae 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8 8 3.5 
Health SOrvices sc, scics.sccersec estacseensereusuevituresscecsiseevesane 140.7; 141.2) 142.0) 144.2) 145.8) 147.3) 147.9} 150.0) 151.6 lA 4.0 
THOS pital Sieiivtowc.ctesceveesvevsnneseesicevaesseussevsveceusacsverexsavesss 141.2 141.7 142.7 144.8 146.3 147.9 148.4 150.7 152.0 9 3.9 
EducationaliServiceSieccccvessrestt cate csarcesseoseececusennrserel 139.6] 139.9} 140.3) 143.1 144.4) 145.0) 145.2} 147.9) 148.7 5 3.0 
SCHOONS cos scecenecsryscpetseracsouschestuccossivenevencvereseneveneoneseca 139.9| 140.2} 140.6) 143.5) 144.7; 145.3) 145.5} 148.2) 149.0 4) 3.0 
Elementary and S€CONALY............ceseeceeeeeneeseeeeeee 139.3) 139.6) 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5} 144.7; 147.3); 148.1 5 2.8 
Colleges and universities. .........-...sssssssssscscssssersoeee 141.5) 141.7} 142.1 144.8} 146.5} 147.4) 147.6} 150.5} 151.7 8 3.5 
Public administration®...... 139.9; 140.8) 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7; 146.1 146.9] 148.3 1.0 all 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


* Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


-—— eS 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Civillan WOrkeES nine) 137-7) 1984, 139.8] 141.3] 14251 1440| 14541 14701 147.9 0.6 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

NVTHG=COleI WOFKOIS: s.ccsscascsctiestcccesecncevcetctuccacersctcaxcecseetecss 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 150.2 7 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical 139.4 140.1 141.0 142.6} 144.0 144.9; 146.4 148.3} 149.6 9 3.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 140.3) 141.6) 143.8) 145.9] 147.2} 1486) 149.9| 151.6) 152.4 5 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical................:..+! 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 7 4.3 

Bee -GOllear WOMKOLS pac costesesccccuctreuvenedssccacretecereccacsenesteanece, 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 142.0 142.9 : 6 3.6 

SOMVICS OCCUDAN OMS 3s. coesecassnass seoceaevlinncouosanceseesescuaveneevschscl 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing. 15:2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.3 ay 4.0 
Manufacturing... 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 45) 3:5 

Service-producing.. 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 148.0 148.9 6 3.8 
Services............ < 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 151.0 of 3.8 

Health services......... : 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 148.3 teal 41 
FIOSPHAIS 2 ncncacccscuescus 2 eval 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 147.3 We 4.0 
BCR BRIOREN SONICS oe ooo sacs cep peac-t nae sees cence 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 149.6 aD) 3.4 
Public administration”... .-cs.e-sssceneenenctnsenentnnen 135.9] 136.9) 137.8} 139.5} 141.5} 142.5} 142.9] 144.6) 146.1 1.0 3.3 
Momma iif ctannQs ose ate ricer aceeesscoeeeaececrnta cc aeateaty 137.8} 138.4) 139.9] 141.5) 1426] 144.2) 145.5} 147.2) 148.1 6 3.9 
| Private industry WOrkePS................cesceeeee eee teeeeeeeeees 137.4, 138.1] 139.7/ 141.0) 142.2) 143.9} 145.4] 146.8) 147.7 6 3.9 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. ............ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 147.6 8 3.9 

| Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 6 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 Rs} 41 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 et 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.5} 141.9 144.3| 146.4) 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3) 153.0 BS) CHY/ 
MEIGS DECUPAUONS soo nes an o- oes teneteenteceensaxe ad 141.3 1Otas) 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 148.7 -.2 3.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 138.9) 140.4 141.4) 142.7) 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.4 oi 44 
Blue-collar workers....... 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 aRVAT/ 139.1 140.5 141.9 142.8 6 3.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 ieVAS) 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8 6 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 1 134.9) 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 142.9 143.7 6 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 127.8) 129.1 131.0 131.9 2-7, 134.1 1So:2 136.5 137.6 8 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 135.8) 137.3 138.3} 139.4) 140.4 141.8) 143.6 145.0 146.2 8 44 
SGFVICO, OCOUDANONS ie nce eons carps cnceeactenverarednaenpeciansnavacnsnen 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9 1.0 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®........-- 136.4) 136.8) 138.2! 139.3] 140.4 142.1] 143.7| 145.0} 146.0 ei 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: ~ 
Goods-producing 135.2} 136.3) 137.3) 138.5) 139.7| 141.3} 143.0} 144.3) 145.2 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations 134.4 135.5 136.6} 137.8 138.9 140.5, 142.1 143.4 144.6 8 441 
White-collar occupations........ of 138-2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 148.7 Ro} 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........--.2.-reecceeeeeeeeeeeeseed 136.4 137.8 138.8 140.1 141.3 143.2 144.9 146.0 147.2 8 4.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS.........sscsncnsencerscrennasenccadsnnnnasssesey | 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 143.1 8 4.0 
Construction... 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 140.7 9 5.3 
WATUEACKENIYA Go foc nae orrantte ina do ascegenanusreeast con adacnadirsspnares- 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 146.5 5 3.5 
White-collar occupations.. 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 149.2 3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 1371 138.3 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 146.6 147.5 6 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations 135:3 136.3 137.2 138.4 139.7 140.8 142.0 143.4 144.6 8 3:5 
Durables........... 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 147.3 8 3.9 
Nondurables..... 136.8 138.0 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.4 3 es 
Service-producing 138.4, 138.9) 140.8) 142.1 143.3; 145.0} 146.5] 147.9} 148.9 6 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 138.5} 139.8) 141.4| 142.6] 143.8} 145.3) 146.9} 148.3) 149.4 ofl 3.9 
White-collar occupations 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 150.0 150.9 6 41 
Excluding sales occupations 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 1512 152:3 ne 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations... 132.9 134.4 135.9 136.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 142.2 A Se 
Service occupations 135.2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 143.5 144.8 9 ore 
Transportation and public utilities... 135.1 135.4, 136.8] 137.5] 137.9] 138.5) 140.0) 141.3) 142.3 nd 3.2 
Transportation 132.9 132.3 WSSsr 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 137.4 138.6 48) Cail 
Public utilities 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 147.1 5) Sel 
Communications fh 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 147.4 5 Siti 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services ..| 137.4] 138.9] 140.0] 140.9] 141.3} 143.0) 144.7; 145.9) 146.6 ES) 3.8 
Wholesale and retail trade...........:cccseeeeeeee é 137.0 VATE 139.6 140.7 142.0 143.8 145.5 146.4 147.4 afi 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 146.8 148.2 149.0 4 4.0 
Wholesale trade...........:scecceesseereeees a 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 151.6 1.3 Shs) 
Excluding sales occupations -| 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 147.9 149.7 151.3 153.2 1:3 4.6 
Retail trade......-.ccicsesecscesesessertenasneecee -| 134.8 136.2 138.3 138.9 139.6 142.1 143.5 144.8 145.2 aS) 4.0 
General merchandise stores...... .| 133.0 133.7 134.3 135.6] 136.7 137.8 138.5 139.7 142.2 1.8 4.0 
Food stores 130.5] 131.6 132.8 133.9 134.9 136.7 139.5 140.2 141.6 1.0 5.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...........:ccecceeeeeees 139.8 doves 142.4 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 ASMev; 151.7 0.0 4.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:..:ccceceeseeeseesereeee 139.6 141.0 144.8 147.5 148.0 150.2 151.5 153.3 154.1 45) 4.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 144.4 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 4 3.8 
Insurance......... 138.5 137.4 139.8 140.2 141.5 145.5 146.6 150.7 150.8 ail 6.6 
SOMVICES scc-cecnves0: 140.8 142.2 143.2 144.5 146.0 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.8 8 4.0 
Business services. . 144.1 145.4 146.3 148.5 149.8 152.0 154.1 155.3 156.0 Ro) 41 
Health services... 137.4) 138.7 139.6} 140.6 142.2 143.5 145.3 146.6 148.1 1.0 41 
Hospitals 136.5) 137.6) 138.3) 139.3 140.9) 141.8 143.3 144.9 146.8 1.3 4.2 
Educational services..... 143.5 143.9 144.2 147.5 148.2 148.9 149.6 153.4 154.3 6 4.1 
Colleges and UniverSities..............csscssesessesessrensssesees 143.6 144.1 144.4 147.2 147.9 148.9 149.4 152.5 152.9 3 3.4 
INQUWTRATI ACTH kone vue uencencxcennussretessenseoepestecaucerease 137.4 137.9 139.7 141.0 142.1 143.9 145.5 146.9 147.9 vf 41 
White-collar WOrKGIrsii,cccccy..-ce-scnsseace ska cceanscecincionesenespony 139.8 140.1 142.0 143.5 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 150.6 ae 41 
EXChiding/SaleS!OGCUPANONSesecc.-cececccecccsecceseecnepeccss 140.3 141.6 143.2 144.6 145.9 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 8 41 
Blue-collanioccuipationSececce:.cccs-<cccteescsncnessoaenscrsx-e-neees 131.1 132.4, 134.0} 135.1 135.8 137.4) 138.9) 140.3 140.9 4 3.8 
SenviceOccupatlonSmrccescenateressectes csescarveccererceenenesecs 135.1 136:5) 137.7)" 137-9) 113925 140.9) 142.4) 143.4 144.7 9 3:7) 
State and local government WOrkeFS............:00.ceeeeceeeee eee 138.5 139.0 139.6 142.2 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3 Hf 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collati WOrmK@IS 5.020 scsccccerssonssestsonsetvacestesescvennccusentesse ad 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4) 1441 144.5 147.1 148.0 6 ie 
Professional specialty and technical..............::::ccccseee 138.7; 138.9) 139.4) 142.5) 143.6] 144.3) 144.7| 147.4); 148.2 Re) 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............-.000. 139.3 140.1 140.5 142.7 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8 1.0 3.1 
Administrative support, including clerical..............20:, 136.5 137.4 137.5 139.6 141.7 142.4 143.0 145.0 146.2 8 3.2 

Bluie-Collat WORK OLS. « <<.v-scccccnccsensaneateceseuaversviseevineverdssseveutryn 136.0 136.9 137.6 139.4 140.7 141.5 142.1 143.9 146.1 8 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOQMVICOS 2. ceovscect svesesesagncntieeescessuciessceenae scavstneenereveneraeaeed 139.2 139.5) 139.9} 142.9} 144.0 144.6 144.9 147.9} 148.7 5 3.3 
Services excluding schools® 138.2} 139.0} 139.6) 142.1) 143.2) 144.3) 144.8) 146.7} 147.9 8 3.3 
FI@ANSOTVICCS veces sveseasserseceracccerceteceasasetcpoestcteectoeaerset 139.2 139.7 140.4 142.8 144.2 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 11 3.5 
HOSDIRAIS cf csscspexcccessssscereracucssocesteetey suscecutansircsacsucssene 139.1 139.7} 140.6) 142.8) 144.1 145.3] 145.6) 147.7 149.2 1.0 3.5 
Educational S@rviGeS.c22.scccsccsssccceserersvcsscsasesecocaxucsbyeesery 139.3] 139.5 139.8} 142.9} 144.0 144.5| 1448] 148.0 148.7 #5) 3.3 
SCNOONS Se esicccanseccostestus con ovaretiavnenesseairestuenccsmescevcantent 139.5 139.6 140.0 143.1 144.2 144.7 144.9 148.1 148.9 Ao) 3.3 
Elementary and SeCONdALY..........::csscceceeeeseseeseeseee 139.3] 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 1441 144.5| 1446} 147.9) 148.5 4 3.1 
Colleges and universities. ...............:.scssccscsseecenseesers 139.6) 139.6) 139.8) 1426) 1444) 1449) 145.6} 148.3 149.5 8 3.5 

‘. ep ‘ 2 
Public administration 135.9] 136.9] 137.8] 139.5) 141.5] 142.5) 142.9] 144.6] 146.1 1.0 3.3 


State and loca! government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
a 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
Private INGUStry, WOIKOIS: 25. <<iccccc0-sscsoxccsauccscesceuesssevecseusecenecs 145.2 145.8 147.3 148.6 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 0.7 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
Whit-<CONARWONKGIShactviearecsnesrreee orcruem eer entee ra areeetee 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 152.5 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 7 5.9 
Blue-collar workers...... 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 a) 5.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing De udua va una sauniedexaysaaadcaveny oi diunnaventat ere reeereay 143.2 144.3 145.2 146.3 148.2 152.3 154.2 155.7 156.2 3 5.4 
DEMVICE-PKOCUGING re cxetausrerteseetsmuneseevertreaaitoeereeearerai eee 145.7| 146.1 147.9) 149.4) 150.7} 154.0| 156.0 157.9] 159.4 $e) 5.8 
MANUIACTUNING Harescerecervecaec Coste ta-y.iecresserever aren erties cereal 142.7 143.6 144.5 145.7 147.8 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 =1 4.7 
NOnmanUlacturing cc: <s-1-sscccsyescanvacssoevetsscsczeesnerueoeectecmare ne 145.8; 146.3; 148.0} 149.4) 150.7) 154.0) 156.1 158.1 159.7 1.0 6.0 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a sss SS... .0 sss... Qu 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 2000 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

RUMOR eacecosmnncte cancer ea cee dares ncanscnpendenctreaeteeen Retr 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 0.5 4.0 
(Goods producinigisercc ec cntarercectecteticence vee are 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 3 4.6 
SEEVICD -PPOMUGH) Qaccisu sees ccrarcsspeinesncecnc serene eee eer 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 8 3.5 
LEELUMT LE esi Le 0 Peeters irene crac Dene ap a neni ene Re epee see sao eiCEe es Al 136.9 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 #2 4.5 
NOMMAMULAGTUNG os cxsesace-seacactacenasyesecectenstereerecerce see eee 137.4) 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4); 145.0 146.2 8 3.8 

INGEN ONG «-55 sopwcsancvextaceatcwevscuecacesccveccedecsatetececisscuceocbucsatsocestens 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 cif 4.4 
(QOOAS-PrOGUGIIAG ..a<.ccescsctcocvetsvsanczcccntnsccveevseezsseniantsieedoeaee 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 6 4.3 
EEVICS PM OGUEN ING ae cnc scccveds csaceccessccasuacssescnceevaceeversustesssbecter: 140.6 144.1 143.0 144.4 145.7 148.0 149.6 151-2 152.3 Hf 4.5 
Manufacturing...... 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 BS} 3.8 
INGRIMANUPACTUNINGE =. <cncxcscreccractxeucisaitancntescveceveceebess:atecrtneert 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 ie 4.6 

Workers, by region’ 

INQRECRSE So oocrecsconsocuseseccscconcccccnscdctvssunseeec ve nse dsestuennsesncteaecct 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 af 4.2 

SOUTER recente espe e aces cece wecein une nasa es eanueyeteaceucavusseveacevscenas 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 ef 3.9 

Midwest (formerly North Central).........ccccccsecsscseseesseenseeeeead 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 afl 4.8 

MRSS Ee oe cacanceacrarsereenaremeneensaascoemenceeceseestes: creteeneaeae een ren niatest 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 Al 4.9 

Workers, by area size’ 
PRON GOREA BIC OS: oo ousccxts cms cxevsensccvvsnsnreenvogebecetensssresvansnicbuad 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 6 4.4 
UOT, ORS ooo ences cn sccessusckcoacqasnbsnansevspscacipuvssogisharinsscxcpecrbeseinns} 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 1.0 47 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

on Seca ee eo aEEe EBPs tr =r eee ERB e tm ae URE Oa ee aero oe 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 9 3.4 
LANE IE MBER N oa oka ds epee pt rnctv onsen ep ae exes kngeeenenereedee<aey 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 8 3.8 
DETVICE PY OGUCING 5 one ccsececasccesnvvzecesaewsagdesernenere sehneusessesscre ns 134.8) 135.4) 135.8) 136.8) 137.2} 137.6); 138.9} 140.1 141.5 1.0 3.1 
BV car mesfcaChe era rns psne scones ene tenesnns cece te eh necaneansesasupasstepnees cd 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 8 3.7 
INOUE GANILE AG BENDING oo osc cec cence ncsicsvaseceescesscasnenaanaecssnessasded 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 9 3.3 

PMCS oes eae ace an cece eaaedee se ouaneshrmoucsanmivedicisersyeduessonscest 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 6 4.0 
RMR I MMN Sees seccce saat evita ee hea to rece cessseeer atts ceaenes seca 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 141.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 7 4.0 
SET VICE PM OGMENIG  cerenssscepeswestereuaasconecssedcdrancdcevsovwecsneneaneden 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 6 4.0 
ESS Te OSG bens aevionmecerttn, Screen ertecec pore noensn oy aenrece pacers 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 Ho) 3.6 
PORTS NAIM ACMA PNG) os ccaie say ccanntosnearevesserssnaseceencnesesencatsaxanesazs 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 6 41 

Workers, by region’ 

PNOFES EASE cit caasccseenceanksodass cvcvsadscvpseuscasonssndasbnvedanutaecsdaahenendarus 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 BS) 3.6 

South... 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 BY 3.4 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 aff 4.2 

UCR Eas oe arene oe AE ieee ener Orr cere eoreee Daan 138.4| 138.2| 140.2! 141.3] 142.6] 144.7| 146.3] 148.2} 149.2 5} 46 

Workers, by area size" 
Metropolitan areas 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 6 3.9 
Other areas 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 9 41 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 | 1991 1993 | 1995 1997 
SCOps Ol SUFVOY (IMOOO!S) lr eeec- 2c. scereeasseeosece ce gees 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
mber of employees (in 000's): 
eee Be Sera dat tie 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
UVItiRIIE SINS Ura COseetsescess cee crest eens snseescceceacaces 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan............2...ceeseeeseeeeeeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
em INCI HINES conn ccnnsnvesacsexannoseacoatsaesoreeaane 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 a eB 
Average minutes per day. ; - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 E = 
Paid rest time................-. aes 75 76 fe 72 72 76 67 68 S| = 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ay “a 
Paid funeral leave............... 3 - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. : - - - 3.2 Oi Ss 3:3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
ald NGNGaVStmecresennccseee sent 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVElaGe UAYS PEF YOU .......e ee ceeceeeccreeeeeeeeeneeees 101 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personable aVes cneic.accenes as acte rede ecentces-ceeceney 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per yeal...........cee cece eee eeeeeeeeeeees - 3.8 3.6 Shi Br) 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.5) 3.5 
Pall WaCations Ss. cecssacacescovecheecesuaseessecseinewsserecc 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paldisickileavolee sss: ates eerees eee none aeeme 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave - - - - 33 37 37 60 a = 
Unpaid paternity leave... - - - = 16 18 26 53 eh > 
Wnpaidifamily lGavelc..c.2. <ceccecec convetecsear cee eset sec x 4 A ee = +! ™ ed 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................::00ee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home Neath Care). .< scciscctscseecensccasncddescvcvesnesane - ~ 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilitios.............-..c0.secssevesseseened 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicaliexamieccese cher eran eect = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SElfiCOVETAGO.ce-cc.esssesincacdinensrocssmr omnes suecunaneee 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution................6.:0000e - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Qty COVOI AGS: < occ: 2 ecstescccnae dase stevanzacriesteaeenad 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
PAVELAQE IMONUIY CONE OULION Ss sceesy-sscenesc=cenanns ca = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..............eccceeee ead 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPANCOS..e-cosaqsesacesssocectcnsesvevsacesasseoenesewvacsyarl'g 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.............. ccc eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed - = - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...................:cc eee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
INSUANCS;PlANSL.cccecesc-csecnatseweeevanesnaeencs taeceepeds 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
DSUL ANCE | DAN Skies wesc cndereeacetxerevasedenenereorakenesicencess 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 *) =a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = = = jl vr = a es 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............ceeceee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.....................eseseeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years............... - - 47 35 26 22 it, 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................s0eeeeeeeeee eed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANTAMGOOUISMNS aa. we croeacete se ctenreueeceece vanes secereneaereeee - = = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible; benetits plans 222-2. cecevcteesscecessse=-eeeseee ccs - = = 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * aco = = - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans = = = a 5 ry 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 


2 ; ; ; ; 
Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included Premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 


within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1996, and 1998 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 1998 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............c.ccccceeeeseeerseeens 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 14,351 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withi medical Gare... cvacssscecncccieeeeoncsscorseeesoins 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 12,308 
With life insurance..................... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 12,777 
With defined benefit plan...............cccccceeeseseneeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 12,983 
Time-off plans | 
Participants with: 
Ralctlonchitlinecs, scresccsescnccseacexeasevencoscccvetorcces: 8 9 - - Wii 11 10 = = 
Average minutes per day..........s.cssssseeseeseeseeesee | 37 37 = = 34 36 34 = = 
Bal POSttim@ see eceens. evens -saceveat as nevcccececsucctactevere 48 49 - - 58 56 §3 = = 
Average minutes per day..................cccsccseeeesees 27 26 = - 29 29 29 = = 
Paks funeral aves. secw-sssacscecstecaescartn en ote 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 65 
Average days per OCCUITENCE............ceceeeeeeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 341 3.0 3.7 3.7 ch/ 3.7 oF 
Pal ROMS Sao ecenstcns snsenaneguncinvecasveusbessorenieacme 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 73 
Average days per year’ ............ccecceeeeesseeceeeeees | 9.5 9.2 05 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 11.4 
Paid personal leave...............c...c0sces0ees See Spot 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 38 
Average Gays Per YEAr........sescscsacccscsccsaseeverswss] 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 
PRI PEIN acer cs scovesadtynas saebiteaccaibicemenaaae!| 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 67 
PaO Sick: Oa G eater eye eee 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 96 
UOTE fei o baieter epee tence none ERE EEE cre ET Sosceure| 17 18 = = 57 51 59 = = 
Unpaid paternity leave: occ. s.....ce.cswssrasacsveseacsiyces 8 if - - 30 33 44 - - 
Unpaid family leave...............0...cceeee Per ART On eres - - 47 48 - - - 93 9.5 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................:00eeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 8.6 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home NGalthh Cave we icnsceccac-cesrensacdasnacktiveacSaasproxeed 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 90 
Extended care facilities. .. 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 78 
Physical axary eee 0 ctencste ee ee 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 67 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SSRIs COVEN AGE Ske dsivas siendssssssoosstcunsvet accvousivoan voc soe 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 51 
Average monthly contribution...............022::::008 $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 $31.94 
PAITMY COMOT AGC oo 5-2 oo aoc dina cieniennencnseeaseenienenes 67 73 76 Th) 71 65 72 71 75 
Average monthly contribution..........06.::::cceeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 $152.46 
Participants in life insurance plans..............:c 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 89 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISURANICE. -oacen ee -cerosvansvere 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 58 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 - 
Participants in long-term disability 
HRSA ACR PMA enc ose rena Sept vannpasret sareoanea cascmenew en 19 23 20 22 31 2 28 30 34 
Participants in sickness and accident 
PISUFAICS WANS; ones csvesussastasxtosmcrsirensessseavasekey sess 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 - 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. = = = 29 = = = = = 
Retirement plans 
Paricipants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 90 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........:0ccccceees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 77 
Early retirement available...............c.ccccceeeeeeeeeed | 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 - = 33 16 10 13 - 
Terminal earnings formula................-5 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 4 if 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 o 9 9 14 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
PUL ARON Saran -careuscintesssiaeracdesetetosccassandes 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 35 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans. ....sinsccosetescesesasseeesseenseas 1 2 3 4 i) 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 42 
Premium conversion plans . 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 


insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 

* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1999 2000 
1999 | 2000 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.” | Mar.’ | Apr.? | May® | June’ | July? | Aug.” | Sept.’| Oct.’ | Nov.? | Dec.? 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period.............-.::::ceeeee 17 39 0 0 1 2 6} ° 2 i) 3 6 5 if 0 2 

In effect during period..............eeee | 21 40 1 1 2 4 7 4 8 6 8 10 12 3 3 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)... 73 394 0 0) 17.0 Syil 26.7| 136.9 11.4 Te) 99.2 17.8 60.3 0 8.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 80 397 3.0 3.0 20.0 sell 29.7 141.3 150.8 146.9 237.2 167.8 211.6 4.5 10.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........0.:eee 1,995} 20,419 63.0 60.0) 298.0) 327.6} 272.2| 3,095.3} 3,134.0] 2,804.4) 4,186.6] 3,029.3] 3,088.6 64.5 58.9 

Percent of estimated working time'.... 01 06 (*) (*) 01 01 01 10 10 10 13 A alt (a (*) 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


® = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated 
SS 
A 
Series nnual average | 2001 2001 


1999 | 2000 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


| FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AMNILE NS. ccsnracs oe cscmtaeacs eancerancaanatene ees caceseccastreetene es 166.6 172.2 tee 171.3 171.5 172.4 172.8 172.8 173.7 174.0 174.4 174.0 175.1 175.8 176.2 
Allies: (RSS T = OO) ec -csecvscassessuce sexesncetanseceovers 499.0 $15.8) 512.8) 513.2) 513.6) 516.5) 517.5) 517.6) 520.3) 521.2) 521.5) 521.1 524.5| 526.7) 528.0 


164.6 168.4 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 168.7 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 
164.1 167.8 166.5 166.6 167.3 167.3 168.1 168.7 168.9 169.1 168.9 170.0 170.9 171.3 ieAlee? 
| Food at home. 164.2 167.9 166.4 166.5 167.5 167.3 168.3 168.9 169.0 169.1 168.8 170.2 171.3 qif8 172.0 
Cereals and bakery products... weed 185.0 188.3 186.1 187.2 188.6 187.7 189.6 189.9 188.6 190.1 189.0 190.7 191.1 191.9 191.9 

Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQQS.......-..-.ccccceceeeeve | 147.9 154.5 152.4 152.9 153.9 154.9 155.8 156.8 156.9 156.8 155:5 156.6 158.0 159.5 160.1 

Dairy and related products’ 159.6 160.7 159.1 160.6 159.6 159.5 160.5 161.0 161.6 161.9 161.4 161.5 163.6 163.6 163.2 

Fruits and vegetables 203.1 204.6 201.7 201.6 204.3 199.9 201.0 202.5 204.6 206.2 207.3 7D Keys | 212.6 211.5 211.5 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

ARAL TANS ops ast scales 5 cco eee inceaxestnaustve cetavecsnvarer | 134.3 137.8 138.5 137.6 137.3 137.5 138.5 138.2 138.0 137.4 137.9 136.7 139.4 139.9 139.5 

Other foods at home.. 153.5 155.6 155.1 154.0 155.4 156.2 156.6 156.9 156.7 155.8 156.0 156.3 157.8 157.9 158.6 

Sugar and sweets... =a 152.3 154.0 154.6 152.4 153.7 154.0 154.1 154.6 154.6 153.9 153.0 153.5 155.7 155.8 155.7 

ac Lo ho. Raipee eet ncotbc ret eon aA oA eiy Oataeie | 148.3 


| | 147.4) 145.9} 144.8} 147.0} 146.6) 148.1) 148.9] 148.7} 149.7| 146.5) 150.2] 153.0] 152.6) 153.1 
Omen roodci aac er rere tee ene e | 168.9 W722) 71-6)" 170-7) 172s) 4173:4" 4735) 473.7 173-4) 172.0) 173.3) 72sz 173:8 7410) ti7oat 

Other miscellaneous foods 7 104.9 107.5; 107.0; 105.2} 106.4 108.4 108.8} 109.5} 107.7;| 106.8} 110.0| 108.9} 109.0] 108.7) 108.4 

Food away from home’ el eee Gon) 169.0} 167.9] 168.1) 168.3) 168.6] 169.1] 169.5| 170.0] 170.3} 170.4 170.8) 171.4 171.8) 172.3 

| Other food away from home 2... | 105.2 109.0} 107.9] 108.0) 108.1; 108.1] 108.7} 109.3} 110.0} 110.5} 111.0} 111.1] 111.3] 111.4] 111.6 
Alcoholic beverages. .....s.ssssesccssoeecsessecuecseccsecnes 169.7 174.7} 173.5] 173.6) 173.8) 174.4] 175.2) 175.6] 175.5} 175.9] 176.4] 176.5} 177.2| 177.7| 177.8 

Housing.... 163.9 169.6] 167.8] 167.9) 168.1] 169.6} 170.6} 170.9} 171.4 171.7] 171.6] 171.9] 174.1] 174.7] 175.4 

Shelter... 187.3 193.4) 192.2} 192.3) 192.4) 193.3] 194.1; 194.7] 194.6} 195.2} 195.2] 195.1} 196.4 197.6] 198.9 

| Rent of primary residence.. | 177.5) 183.9) 182.0] 182.3) 182.7) 183.2} 183.9] 184.6} 185.3) 186.1) 186.8) 187.6; 188.2} 188.9] 189.6 
| Lodging away from home........2.0c0.ce0e02e0-/ 112.3 117.5| 120.9} 119.4, 117.5} 120.5} 122.8] 123.0] 118.1] 118.5} 113.9] 108.8} 114.1] 119.1] 124.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 192.9 198.7| 196.9} 197.2} 197.6} 198.2} 198.6] 199.2; 199.9] 200.5} 201.2] 201.8] 202.4) 105.4) 203.6 

| Tenants! and household insurance '”........ 101.3 103.7} 102.6] 103.1) 103.8} 103.9} 104.2} 104.0/ 104.2} 104.2) 104.5) 104.7) 105.0] 105.1) 105.4 
| Fuels and utlitieS........c.cc..cccccesecsscecsesseesseeneeees 128.8 137.9] 131.8] 131.7) 132.4) 138.9} 141.3] 140.9] 143.8] 143.1] 142.7] 145.3] 153.8] 152.3] 150.8 
| apn Bag 9 ee eel 2 ae ede | 113.5 122.8| 116.3} 116.1] 116.8) 124.0] 126.5] 125.9] 129.1] 128.3] 127.7] 130.6] 139.8) 138.0] 136.3 


91.4| 129.7} 130.1] 123.7) 121.6] 120.9] 120.8] 120.8] 133.7| 137.6] 140.3] 144.9] 149.1] 144.6] 138.1 
120.9, 128.0] 120.7; 121.0] 122.0) 130.2] 133.0) 132.4] 134.8] 133.6] 132.7] 135.6] 145.7|/ 144.0] 142.6 
126.7} 128.2| 127.9] 128.2] 128.1] 1281] 128.6] 1286] 129.0] 128.7| 128.9| 1286| 1288) 129.1) 129.1 
131.3] 129.6} 132.5} 133.3} 132.2| 128.3) 1245] 125.3] 130.4] 192.8] 131.8] 127.8] 125.4] 128.4] 132.2 
Men's and boys’ apparel........ 131.1| 129.7) 131.5} 131.6] 1326] 129.4] 126.4) 126.8] 129.1] 130.4 131.3] 128.0] 125.5] 1266] 127.5 
Women's and girls' apparel... 123.3| 1215| 125.9} 126.7] 124.4] 119.2] 113.9] 115.6] 124.2} 127.9] 124.8] 119.7/ 115.5] 121.0] 127.8 
Infants! and toddlers! apparel... 129.0) 130.6] 133.9] 132.3] 131.7; 1305] 128.1) 126.7} 127.4| 130.8} 130.7] 128.2! 127.4] 129.3) 1316.0 
125.7) 123.8] 124.7| 126.7; 126.1] 123.9] 120.3] 120.7] 124.9] 125.3] 125.4] 123.8] 121.4 1226] 125.2 
144.4 153.3) 153.4] 152.9] 153.1] 155.7| 155.0) 153.2] 154.7} 154.4] 155.2] 154.4] 154.4 154.9] 153.9 
1405| 149.1] 149.2} 148.7; 148.8] 151.4) 150.6) 148.6] 150.4| 150.4] 151.1) 150.3] 150.3) 150.7| 149.7 


Fuel oil and other fuels....... 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 


Private transportation... 


New and used motor vehicles? .....--...0cc..--0.--0--1 100.1 100.8 100.4 100.8 101.0 100.8 100.6 100.4 100.4 100.8 101.5 102.1 102.3 102.2 101.9 
pis AN je Scek pane Ser Serec pee ee POLEPTEE EAL LOSSCCOS 142.9 142.8 143.3 143.5 143.3 142.9 142.5 141.9 141.4 141.6 142.7 143.6 143.7 143.3 142.8 
Used cars and trucks'........... 7 = 152.0 155.8 153.0 154.0 155.4 155.7 155.3 155.2 156.2 157.9 159.3 160.2 160.4 160.4 159.9 

Motor fuel 100.7 129.3 131.7 128.7 128.3 139.0 136.1 128.4 135.2 133.1 133.0 127.8 126.6 127.5 1241 


Gasoline (all types)... oe 100.1 128.6 130.9 127.9 127.6 138.3 135.4) 127.7 134.3 132.3 132.2 127.0 125.8 126.8 123.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............+.. 100.5 101.5 101.4 101.0 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.5 101.7) 101.7 102.5 103.1 103.6 104.0 104.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 171.9 177.3 175.7 175.9 176.3 176.8 177.2 178.2 178.7 179.4 179.9 179.9 180.6 181.5 181.7 

Public transportation 197.7 209.6] 209.8; 209.2} 210.4) 212.6) 213.7| 215.7} 213.0| 208.0) 209.1 209.5} 210.2) 212.1 210.0 
Medical care 250.6 260.8; 258.1 258.8} 259.4) 260.5] 261.4) 262.6; 263.1 263.7} 264.1 264.8) 267.1 268.9] 270.0 

Medical care COMMOGILIES............:.0cceeeseeere eens 230.7 238.1 236.3} 237.0} 237.5) 238.2} 238.6) 239.2) 239.4) 239.6] 240.0) 241.1 242.3| 243.8) 244.9 
255.1 266.0/ 263.2} 263.9} 264.4) 265.6] 266.7; 268.0; 268.7; 269.4) 269.8} 270.4) 273.0) 274.9) 275.9 
229.2 137.7| 236.1 236.6) 237.1 237.9) 238.3) 238.9] 239.3] 239.7; 239.8) 240.3) 242.6) 244.1 244.8 
299.5 317.3) 311.5] 312.7) 313.5) 315.6) 318.1 321.3] 322.5} 323.6) 324.7/ 325.3} 328.5) 331.0) 332.8 
102.1 103.3 102.9 102.9 103.1 103.4 103.7 103.9 103.8} 103.8 103.7 103.7 104.1 104.3 104.3 
100.7 101.0 100.9 100.3 101.3 101.5 101.3 101.6 101.5 101.0 100.9 100.7 101.2 101.6) 101.6 
101.2 102.5 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.5 102.0 102.8 102.9 103.6 103.2 103.6 103.9 104.0 104.3 


| Medical care services.. 
Professional services... 
Hospital and related services. 


pie 
Recreation’... 
: te, 
Video and audio " ..... 
, fa Pee 
Education and communication’ .......... 


| Education” ria 107.0 112.5 110.6 110.7 110.9) 111.5 111.8} 113.0 114.9} 115.3 115.4) 115.5 115.8) 116.0 116.1 
Educational books and supplies..... 261.7 279.9| 276.9} 276.7) 276.8) 277.5} 278.1 280.2) 284.8) 285.2; 284.8} 285.4) 289.2) 290.4) 290.8 

Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 308.4 324.0| 318.3) 318.7| 319.2) 320.9} 321.7) 325.4) 330.8) 332.1 332.5| 332.7| 333.3) 333.7) 334.0 

Communication’ ey |. AM cee EL RO 96.0 93.6 94.3 93.8 93.7 92,6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 92.3 93.0 93.3 93,2 93.7 

4 Information and information processing'” ae 95.5 92.8 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 92.2 92.4 92.2 92.7 
Telephone services" Ane ees. Sewers. ae 100.1 98.5 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 98.4 98.8 98.7 99.4 


Information and information processing 


F F i f i 24.7 24.2 23.8 23.2 22.9 22.5 
other than telephone services'9............. 30.5 25.9] 27.2} 26.7/ 26.6) 26.0) 25.7} 26.2) 25.0 


Personal computers and peripheral 32.4 
equipment’? PARR RE ty ot 53.5 41.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 36.5 35.0 33.9 33.9 


Other goods and services 258.3| 271.1; 268.0| 271.9/ 270.2; 269.6; 272.2} 271.6| 274.7| 273.0] 276.2| 274.0| 275.9} 277.2| 277.7 
Tobacco and smoking products .| 355.8) 394.9) 387.3] 404.4 393.5) 388.5} 400.7| 394.1) 408.0} 396.7] 411.0] 396.6) 404.3] 408.5) 407.7 
Personalcarel | 161.1] 165.6) 164.3| 164.8] 165.1) 165.4] 165.7| 166.2) 166.6] 167.0] 167.4) 167.8] 168.2] 168.6] 169.1 

151.8; 153.7) 153.5} 153.4) 153.0] 153.6] 153.7/ 154.3] 154.3] 163.4] 153.9} 155.5| 155.3] 155.3] 185.7 

171.4] 178.1] 176.2| 1762| 177.3| 177.9| 178.2] 179.3} 179.9| 180.3] 180.6} 181.3] 181.6] 181.9] 182.2 


1 

Personal care products 
¥ 1 

Personal care services ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Bl Sete hee atte Jihad tent aee ehhh ee belt TE ee 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Series 
1999 | 2000 | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS...............065 243.0 252.3 249.4 250.9 251.7 252.0 252.9 253.6 254.0 255.1 255.7 255.7| 257.3 258.6 259.5 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMONS ercercr oes carcorcararaias takcenuanworncxreatadener 144.4 149.2 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 150.0 150.0 150.6 150.7 
FOOd And DEVErageS...........ccsescsssscsssssssnecssservene 164.6 168.4 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 170.5 171.4 171.8 172.2 
Commodities less food and beverages 132.5 137.7 138.4 138.4 138.0 138.6 137.7 136.4 138.8 138.9 139.3 137.8 137.4 138.1 138.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 137.5 147.4 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 145.6 149.9 149.9 150.2 147.2 146.4 147.7 147.9 
Apparel 131.3 129.6 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 127.8 125.4 128.4 132.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel. . 146.0 162.5 162.7 162.3 161.5 165.8 165.4 162.0 165.9 164.7 165.7 163.1 163.2 163.7 161.9 

Durables........... 126.0 125.4 125.6 125.6 125.8 125.4 125.2 124.7 124.8 125.0 125.5 125.9 125.9 125.9 125.5 

RSLS eT eRe cape ecechh sare cnereeneeanenc eekeco Retccporen eres 188.8 195.3) 193.3 193.5 193.8 195.3 196.3 197.0 197.2 197.6 197.6 198.0 200.2 201.0 201.8 
Rent of shelter? BEA potas SAC oper oe fae oe et 195.0 201.3 200.1 200.2 200.3 201.2 202.1 202.7 202.6 203.3 203.2 203.1 204.5 205.7 207.2 
Transporatation services... 190.7 196.1 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 197.4 197.2 197.0 198.0 198.3 199.1 200.3 200.2 
Other services. 223.1 229.9 227.8 228.0 228.4 228.7 229.9 231.3 231.5 232.6 232.4 233.0 234.1 234.8 235.4 

Special indexes: 

ANIREMS:IGSS:fOO0 iiacs.gacsassnvesvestsetercienstcasrensirel 167.0 173.0 172.0 172.2 172.2 173.3 173.6 173.5 174.6 174.9 175.0 174.7 175.9 176.6 177.1 

All items less shelter 160.2 165.7 164.8 164.9 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0 167.4 167.5 167.7 167.5 168.6 169.1 169.2 

All items less medical care. 162.0 167.3 166.4 166.5 166.6 167.6 167.9 167.9 168.8 169.1 169.2 169.0 170.1 170.8 171.2 

Commodities leSs fOOd,......--..eccsescreesvereonsrere 134.0 139.2 139.9 139.9 139.4 140.1 139.2 138.0 140.3 140.4 140.8 139.3 139.0 139.7 139.6 

Nondurables less f00d..........:::cessee+ 139.4 149.1 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 149.3 147.5 151.5 151.6 151.8 149.0 148.3 149.6 149.8 

Nondurables less food and apparel... 147.5 162.9 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 166.0 163.6 163.9 164.3 162.7 

NOnGUPADIGS ie csncauncgessenscitvrestnsneuuseccuersannessscnerse 151.2 158.2 158.1 158.2 158.0 158.8 158.4 157.6 160.0 160.1 160.2 159-11 159.1 160..0 160.3 

Services less rent of shelter ?....-...eccc.cccsecees.--. 195.8 202.9] 199.9] 200.2) 200.9) 202.9} 204.2| 205.0} 205.7; 205.8} 205.9} 206.9] 210.0) 2105] 210.6 

Services less medical care services.. 182.7 188.9 186.9 187.1 187.4 188.9 189.9 190.5 190.7 191.1 191.1 191.5 193.6 194.3 195.1 

106.6 124.6 122.2 120.7 121.0 129.6 129.7 125.9 130.6 129.3 129.0 128.1 132.5 132.0 129.5 

All KEMS TESS CMELGY<-0.<.ecersisvcoscsecsecsenneneececenene 174.4 178.6 177.8 178.1 178.2 178.3 178.7 179.1 179.6 180.1 180.3 180.2 181.0 181.8 182.6 
All items less food and energy 177.0 181.3 180.5 180.9 180.9 181.0 181.3 181.7 182.3 182.8 183.0 182.8 183.5 184.4 185.3 
Commodities less food and energy 144.1 144.9 145.3 145.9 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.7 145.1 145.6 146.0 145.1 144.8 145.9 146.2 

Energy commodities. 100.0 129.5 131.7 128.4 127.9 137.6 135.0 127.9 135.2 133.6 133.8 129.3 128.6 129.1 125.4 

Services less CNE‘Gy......-.ceseeeseeeesecseeerseneeees 195.7 202.1 200.7 200.9 201.2 201.9 202.7 203.5 203.5 204.1 204.2 204.4 205.7 206.8 207.7 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

AUOMIS Sr cot arcen cc sanctssnecd cast ea tanrtvecatomenha ea manneeees 163.2 168.9 167.9 168.0 168.2 169.2 169.4 169.3 170.4 170.6 170.9 170.7 iA kre 172.4 172.6 

Alliitems (1967, = 1100) 5. -ccscssecercsucetucessessvevesereeoses 486.2 503.1 500.0 500.4 501.1 504.1 504.7 504.2 507.6 508.2 509.0 508.5 511.6 513.4 514.2 

163.8 167.7 166.4 166.5 167.2 167.3 168.0 168.6 168.8 169.0 168.8 169.8 170.8 171.2 171.6 

163.4 167.2 165.9 166.0 166.7 166.8 167.6 189.9 168.3 168.5 168.3 169.3 170.3 170.8 171.1 

Food at home... 163.0 166.8) 165.3 165.4) 166.4) 166.3| 167.3] 156.8) 168.1] 1681] 167.8) 169.1) 170.3] 170.8) 174.1 

Cereals and bakery products. .........:.:c:ccseseee 184.7 188.0 185.9 186.9 188.4 187.3 189.2 161.0 188.4 189.9 188.6 190.4 190.9 197, 19157 

Meats, poultry, fish, and €QQS...........ccceeeeee 147.6 154.1 152.0 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.4 202.5 156.6 156.4 155.3 156.3 157.9 159.2 160.0 

Dairy and related products’ ; 159.4 160.5 158.7 160.2 159.3 159.4 160.5 138.2 161.6 161.9 161.4 161.5 163.8 163.5 163.1 

Fruits and vegetables.......... 201.8 203.4 200.5 200.5 203.1 198.9 200.0 201.5 203.6 204.7 205.8 213.3 210.9 210.1 209.8 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials. 133.2 136.9 137.8 136.7 136.4 136.7 137.5 137.4 137.1 136.6 137.1 135.8 138.7 139.3 18.8 

Other foods at home.. 152.8 155.1 154.5 153.4 154.9 155.6 156.0 156.2 156.1 155.3 155.4 155.8 157.3 157.3 158.2 
Sugar aiid! SWECtS 2 iesgdevscessestcaresetreecenoorneed 152.2 153.9 154.5 152.3 153.6 153.9 154.2 154.4 154.4 153.8 152.7 153.3 155.4 155.6 155.6 
Fats and oils... 147.9 147.2 145.7 144.5 146.9 146.4 147.9 148.6 148.5 149.4 146.3 149.9 152.8 152.4 153.0 
Other foods.... 168.8 172.3 171.6 170.7 172.2 173.4 173.5 173.6 173.5 172.0 173.4 173.0 174.0 174.1 175.4 

Other miscellaneous foods’? 2 104.6 107.1 106.7 104.7 106.1 108.0 108.4 109.0 107.5 106.3 109.6 108.6 108.5 108.5 108.5 

Food away from ome eee ee ee 165.0 169.0 167.9 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.5 170.8 171.4 171.8 172.3 

Other food away from home! Wek, SEA 105.1 109.2 107.8 108.3 108.5 108.4 108.8 109.6 110.4 110.9 111.2 111.4 111.5 111.6 111.8 

Alcoholic beverages 168.8 173.8) 172.8) 172.9| 172.9} 173.6] 174.4) 174.7| 174.4] 174.8) 175.6] 175.8] 176.5} 177.0| 177.2 

Housing 160.0 165.4 163.4 163.6 163.9 165.5 166.4 166.6 167.3 167.5 167.6 168.1 170.2 170.5 171.0 
SHOR erisassss ccayavs aw comer ton eck vexess Seco ened 181.6 187.4 186.0 186.2 186.5 187.2 187.9 188.4 188.7 189.3 189.5 189.6 190.6 191.5 192.6 

Rent of primary residence. ..........ssseeeeeeeees ileal 183.4; 181.5) 181.8) 182.2) 182.7) 183.4] 184.1) 184.8] 185.6] 186.2! 187.0] 187.7| 188.3] 189.0 

Lodging away from home? Lae STS 2 2 122.2 117.3 119.9 118.7 117.8 120.9 123.1 122.5 118.3 118.6 113.9 108.7 113.8 118.5 123.8 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 175.7 180.8 179.2 179.6 179.9 180.4 180.8 181.3 181.9 182.4 183.0 183.5 184.1 184.5 185.2 

Tenants' and household insurance’... 101.6 103.9 102.8 103.3 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.4 104.4 104.7 104.9 105.2 105.3 105.6 
Fuels and utilities 128.7 137.4 131.2 131.1 131.9 138.7 141.0 140.4 143.4 142.5 142.0 144.6 153.2 151.5 149.9 

113.0 121.8 115.4 115.2 116.0 123.3 125.7 125.0 128.2 127.2 126.5 129.3 138.6 136.6 134.8 

Fuel oil and other fuels... 91.7 128.8 129.6 123.0 120.9 120.2 120.1 120.1 133.1 136.7 139.3 144.1 150.1 145.0 138.0 

Gas (piped) and electricity 120.4 127.5 120.2 120.5 121.6 129.9 132.5 131.8 134.4 133.0 132.1 134.8 144.8 143/0 141.5 
Household furnishings and operations. 124.7 125.5 125.3 125.6 125.5 125.3 125.7 125.7 126.1 125.8 126.0 125.6 125.7 125.9 125.9 

Ta 812 (Re scene yer LEDER ee ECORI OTE COE 130.1 128.3 131.0 131.8 130.9 127.3 123.6 124.0 128.7 131.3 130.5 126.6 1241 127.0 130.6 

Men's and boys' apparel 131.2 129.7 131.5 131.5 132.7 129.5 126.6 126.8 128.8 130.3 131.3 128.0 125.8 126.9 127.6 

Women's and girls' apparel..........:cccceeeceeeees 121.3 119.3 123.5 124.3 122.1 117.4 dase 113.2 1211-5 125.5 122.6 117.9 113.2 118.4 125.2 

eats toddlers' apparel! a oe ste oe 133.4 132.0 129.8 128.4 129.0 132.6 132.7 130.0 129.0 131.0 133.3 

qian a Ae ee ae ae ee ee 121.5} 124.8} 125.5} 125.7] 124.0] 121.5] 122.4] 125.2 
Private transportation... 140.7 150.1 150.1 149.5 149.7 1528 feel Mec at btepeliiqece le See ame eer 
SPE Peco) Secor eca see aan b : : E ‘ 3 151.6 149.3 151.4 151.3 152.2 151.2 151.2 151.7 150.5 

New and used motor vehicles” ' 100.4 101.4 100.8 101.2 101.5 101.4 101.1 100.9 101.0 101.4 102.2 102.8 102.9 102.8 102.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


S$ 
Series Annual eyerage 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 
Now Vehicles ara. ntet aerate ; 144.0) 143.9) 144.5 144.7; 1445] 1441] 1437] 1431] 1425| 1427| 1437; 1446] 1446] 1445| 143.8 
Used cars and trucks! Speerraee Ererttc rt hehe ane hee 153.3 ako a 154.4 155.4 156.8 157.4 156.6 156.5 1SV.5) 159.3 160.7 161.6 161.7 161.7 161.1 
Motor fuels <..c.,-<0-cccsares 100.8 | 129.5} 132.0} 128.5} 128.5} 140.1 136.2) 128.0) 135.3) 133.1 133.2} 127.7] 126.9} 127.8) 124.1 
Gasoline (all types) 100.2 128.8) 131.2; 127.8) 127.9} 139.4) 135.5] 127.3] 134.6] 132.3] 132.4, 126.9] 126.2) 127.1 123.4 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.................. 100.0} 100.9 100.9 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.8 100.7 100.9 101.0 101.8 102.3 103.0 103.4 104.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair | 173.3] 178.8 Wa ae 177.4 177.8 178.3 178.7 179.6 180.2 180.9 181.4 181.5 182.1 183.1 183.3 
Public itransportatlonys. fcccssesecesscecenscevensvensereeel | 193.1 203.4) 203.4) 202.9) 203.9] 205.5} 206.9] 208.7| 206.4) 202.4) 203.2} 203.7) 204.3) 205.8) 204.2 
Medical care 249.7 259.9] 257.3} 258.0) 258.5] 259.7| 260.6] 261.7; 262.2! 262.8] 263.1/ 263.8] 266.3} 268.1) 269.1 
Medical care commodities 226.8 233.6] 231.8} 232.4) 232.9] 233.7] 234.2{ 2346] 235.0] 235.2| 235.5} 236.5] 237.8] 239.1] 240.2 
259-9) 265.9} 263.1; 263.8) 264.4) 265.6] 266.6] 267.9; 268.5) 269.2; 269.4) 270.1) 272.8] 274.7| 275.7 
230.8 | 239.6} 238.0) 238.6) 239.0) 239.9} 240.3) 240.9] 241.3} 241.8] 241.7) 242.3) 244.9] 246.4] 247.0 
295.5 313.2; 307.5] 308.7} 309.5) 311.7] 3142) 317.1) 3182] 319.2} 320.3) 320.9) 323.9] 326.6) 3283 
101.3 102.4; 102.0; 102.0) 102.3) 102.5} 102.7; 102.9) 102.8! 102.8} 102.7) 102.6} 103.0) 103.1 103.0 
Video and audio'*.............. pete 100.5 100.7} 100.6] 100.0) 101.0) 101.2} 100.9! 101.3) 101.1 100.7} 100.6; 100.3) 100.8} 101.2) 101.0 
Education and communication>.........................J 101.5 102.7; 102.2) 102.1 102.1 101.7} 102.2) 103.0; 102.9} 103.7) 103.2) 103.7} 104.0) 104.1 104.4 
Education? Sajak eeaanncecasrenaaee baie band ee eae 107.2| 112.8 111.0 alia 114.3 111.8 112.1 113.2 115.1 115.4 115.6 115.7 116.0 116.2 116.3 
Educational books and supplies................0.4+ | 264.1 283.3 280.0 279.9 280.0 280.9 281.5 283.6 288.6 289.0 288.6 289.2 292.9 294.1 294.7 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 302.8 318-2) 312.8) 31314) 313.8) 315.4) 316.2) ~319:2) 324.7) 325:7) 326.3)| 926:5| 327.0) 327.4) 327.9 
Communication'................... Le ee 96.9 94.6 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.8 
Information and information processing’. | 96.5| 94.1 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 93.6 93.8 93.7 94.1 
Telephone SOMVICES Ene eee 100.2| 98.7 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 98.6 99.0 98.9 99.5 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services * 31.6 26.8 28.2 27.6 27.5 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 25.5 25.1 24.6 24.0 23.8 233 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ * Ok Ars Se aeTe a 53.1 40.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 36.7 35.9 34.3 33.4 31.8 
Other goods and services....... 261.9 276.5| 273.3) 278.0} 275.4] 274.5} 277.9) 276.8; 280.9) 278.2} 282.3) 279.2) 281.5) 283.2) 283.5 
Tobacco and smoking products a 356.2 395.2; 387.8) 404.9; 393.7; 388.7} 400.9) 394.2; 408.2) 397.0} 411.3} 396.9] 404.6} 409.2) 408.5 
Rarsonal Carden cre terre ee | 161.3 165.5} 164.3} 164.6) 164.9) 165.3) 165.5; 166.1 166.5| 166.8] 167.1 167.7; 168.1 168.5} 169.0 
Personal care products’ ..........-.ss0.------- 152.5 154.2) 154.1 153.9} 153.4) 154.0} 154.1 155:0)) 155.4 A539)" A54:21"155:8}) 155.71 155.7 edo oe 
Personal care services’. pees fe 171.7} 178.6} 176.6; 176.6) 177.7} 178.3) 178.6; 179.7} 180.3) 180.8) 181.1 181.7} 182.1 182.4, 182.8 
Miscellaneous personal Services..................-. | 243.1| 251.9} 249.4) 250.4} 251.2) 251.4) 252.2) 253.0} 253.4) 254.5) 255.1) 255.3) 257.0} 258.4) 258,3 
Commodity and service group: | 
CCOMMMOGMIOS 5 sc csccsussacccenvverandasrccsvcenossaxss Srechee | 144.7} 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 150.1 149.3 151.0 151.0 151.4 150.6 150.8 161.4 151.4 
Food and beverages. .........:.-e++ Besvand devas tetra | 163.8 167.7; 166.4 166.5] 167.2} 167.3] 168.0| 168.6) 168.8} 169.0) 168.8} 169.8) 170.8) 171.2) 171.6 
Commodities less food and beverages..........-.- | 133.2 139.0; 139.6; 139.6} 139.3} 140.3) 139.2} 137.7| 140.2} 140.2); 140.8) 139.1 138.8} 139.5] 139.3 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 138.1) 149.1 150.2) 150.2 149.4) 151.5) 149.7) 147.2 151.8) 1516) 1524 148.6) 148.1 149.4) 149.3 
Fo 3) Ce) [nar Berean bebo PPPOE CePCPOECCPCCEEREE Ure PCECrEET | 130.1 128.3} 131.0} 131.8] 130.9} 127.3) 123.6) 124.0) 128.7) 131.3) 130.5} 126.6) 124.1 127.0} 130.6 
Nondurables less 100d, Deverages, 
UNG PANG Nacee cc vvesevinsSi-tonsesesscesrescueedssaenarce 147.2 165.3) 165.7| 165.2} 1644) 169.6) 168.7) 164.6) 169.3) 167.6; 168.8) 165.5} 166.0) 166.5) 164.4 
PENA OSs se srestectecessaaserceeneeaceesccocasveeve? Serres 126.0 125.8) 125.8] 126.0! 126.2) 125.9) 125.6) 125.2) 125.3) 125.6) 126.2) 1266) 126.6) 1266) 126.2 
SORRY OS cies ky a IND nc sep eA | 185.3 191.6) 189.2! 189.4| 189.8) 191.2} 192.2) 193.0} 193.4) 193.9] 194.0) 194.5} 196.6) 197.2} 197.8 
Rent of shelter 174.9 180.5} 179.1 179.3} 179.6] 180.3} 181.0] 181.5} 181.7) 182.3} 182.5) 182.6} 183.6] 184.4) 185.5 
Transporatation services....... 187.9 192.9) 191.8] 192.0! 192.4) 1926] 193.0] 193.8] 193.7] 193.9] 195.0} 195.2) 196.0} 197.2) 197.2 
ORI OT SENVICOS creates tasavencecececsesveest speceeascsvarnperr 219.6 | 225.9| 224.0] 224.2] 2246] 224.7} 225.9] 227.3] 227.3) 228.4) 228.1) 228.9) 229.9) 230.6) 231.2 
Special indexes: 
AM ONIS IOSS lOO L, sncsccevesversassadsvarneiensdcsnznecss 4 163.1 169.1 168.0 168.2 168.3 169.5 169.6 169.4 170.7 170.9 171.3 170.9 171.9 172.5 172.8 
All items less shelter 158.1 163.8} 162.8; 163.0) 163.1 164.3) 164.3) 163.9] 165.4) 165.5} 165.7) 165.5} 166.5) 167.0) 167.0 
All items less medical care..... 159.2 164.7} 163.6] 163.8} 164.0) 165.0/ 165.1 165.0; 166.2) 166.4) 166.6) 166.4) 167.4; 168.0) 168.2 
Commodities less food 134.6 140.4 141.0 141.0 140.7 141.7 140.6 139.1 141.6 141.6 142.2 140.6 140.3 141.0 140.8 
Nondurables less food........ 140.0 150.7 1S 151.7 150.9 152.9 151.2 148.9 153.3 153.1 153.6 150.3 149.9 161.1 151.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel..............---. 148.4 165.4, 165.7/ 165.3/ 164.5} 169.4 168.7; 164.9) 169.2! 167.7; 168.8) 165.8] 166.3) 166.8| 164.9 
INGRIAHIFADIOS? c2tcperesecsececerevectcecesrneossasceesaedenzsnurne 151.3 158.9| 158.8] 158.9| 158.8] 159.9} 159.4] 158.3) 160.8] 160.8; 161.0) 159.7) 159.9] 160.8; 160.9 
174.1 180.1 177.4| 177.7| 178.2} 180.2| 181.3} 181.9) 182.5] 182.7} 182.8] 183.7) 186.6] 186.9) 187.0 
179.5 185.4) 183.1 183.3] 183.7) 185.1 186.0) 186.6] 187.2} 187.6] 187.7} 188.3) 190.3) 190.8} 191.4 
106.1 124.8] 122.9/ 121.0) 121.5) 130.9) 130.1 125.7; 130.9] 129.3} 129.0) 127.6 131.8] 131.3) 128.6 
171.1 175.1 174.1 174.5| 174.6) 174.6] 174.9] 175.3} 176.0} 176.5) 176.8} 176.8) 177.4) 178.2) 178.8 
All items less food and energy....... 173.1 177.1 176.2} 176.7| 176.7| 176.6} 176.8} 177.2} 178.0) 178.6) 179.0| 178.7} 179.3] 180.1 180.9 
Commodities less food and energy.......-....+ 144.3 145.4 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 144.2 145.7 146.1 146.7 145.8 145.5 146.2 146.8 
Energy COMMOGItICS.......-...ccccseseeeeteeeneeeeed 100.3 129.7) 132.0) 128.3) 128.3} 139.1 135.4) 127.7) 135.4) 133.5) 133:8) 128.9) 128.5) 129.1 25a 
Services leSS ENELQY.......-csceecesessesereeseeeeeners 192.6 198.7} 196.9} 197.1 197.5} 198.0} 198.8] 199.5) 200.0} 200.6} 200.8) 201.1; 202.2; 203.1; 204.0 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing 
Area sched- 2000 2001 2000 2001 
ule! Sept.| Oct. | Nev. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Sept.| Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. [alee 
ESRCMY AVOTAQG fmcecne cea retner sasavras aectasrarstaranvseaas M 173.7| 174.0) 174.1] 174.0] 175.1] 175.8] 176.2} 170.4 170.6} 170.9) 170.7} 171.7 172.4) 1726 
Region and area size” 

[Notas TePS AUTO poet acter. cor sascemace acerecteatosocgerc ncoorecra7eutttcer M 180.7! 181.2) 181.5} 181.3] 182.2} 182.8) 183.7] 177.6] 178.0} 178.4| 178.3] 179.0] 179.5} 180.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............ccceeeeceeesereee ceeeeeeee M 181.7; 182.1; 182.4] 182.3] 183.0) 183.7] 184.6] 177.7} 178.0} 178.3] 178.2) 178.8} 179.4 180.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 4,500,000° M 108.3] 108.8] 108.9} 108.8) 109.6] 109.8] 110.4 107.9} 108.4] 108.6) 108.6} 109.2) 109.4; 109.8 

Midwest urban* M 1700" AOA AOS) 1702) 1718) 124 22.6| 166.4, 166.4 166.8] 166.5| 168.2! 1684] 167.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 171.5] 171.5| 171.7| 171.6] 173.5] 173.8] 173.3} 167.0} 166.9} 167.2} 167.0) 168.8) 169.1 168.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°......-...--...--- Par Ace M 108.6 108.8] 108.9! 108.7] 109.6] 109.8] 109.7] 108.7) 108.7) 109.1) 108.8] 109.7) 109.9} 109.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 164.5| 164.9] 165.0] 164.9] 167.2] 166.3] 165.9] 163.0) 163.4) 163.7] 163.5} 165.8] 165.0] 164.3 

Sotithiurbanieecccse-teeectocecee M 168.5] 168.5] 168.6| 168.4| 169.3] 170.2} 170.6] 166.8| 166.8] 166.9) 166.7| 167.5} 168.3) 168.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 168.4] 168.6] 168.5} 168.4) 169.3! 170.4} 170.9) 166.1 166.3} 166.2) 166.2} 166.9) 167.9) 168.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° See ny a ee M 108.1] 108.1] 108.2! 108.1) 108.6] 109.2) 109.4; 107.9] 107.9} 108.1] 108.0) 108.4) 109.0); 109.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 168.2| 167.6) 167.3) 167.1] 168.2| 169.1) 169.5) 169.2} 168.8] 168.6) 168.4] 169.4; 170.0; 170.4 

West urban M 1766) A272) W772) AZT) -178:3) 179.3)" 160A 172.4 172-7) 172.8) W728 ATS MTG M75: 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 178.4} 179.0} 178.8) 179.0} 180.1; 181.3} 182.0} 172.1 A72:7| WZ2.7| W729) 173.8) 174.8) A754 
Size B/C—50,000 to {500 000L ee M 108.8} 109.0) 109.2} 108.9] 109.8} 110.1} 110.7) 108.6] 108.9} 109.1} 108.7] 109.5} 109.8) 110.4 

Size classes: 

M 157.8] 158.1} 158.2} 158.1] 159.2} 159.9] 160.3} 156.4] 156.6) 156.8) 156.8} 157.7} 158.3} 158.6 

M 108.3] 108.5} 108.7} 108.5) 109.2] 109.6] 109.8] 108.2) 108.3| 108.6) 108.4) 109.0) 109.4) 109.5 

M 168.7; 168.7) 168.6] 168.5} 169.8} 170.1] 170.3} 167.9} 168.1 168.1 167.9) 169.2) 169.4} 169.5 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—-WI..............0.eceeeeeeeeeeeee M 174.8| 175.4) 176.0) 175.8) 178.1) 178.5} 177.1} 169.2} 169.8) 170.4) 170.3} 172.6} 172.9) 171.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA................226 M 173.3] —173.8] 173.5) 173.5) 174.2) 175.4) 176.2) 166.3) 166.9) 166.6] 166.7) 167.3) 168.3) 1691 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. , M 184.4} 184.6) 184.6) 184.2} 184.9} 185.3) 186.4) 179.9} 180.2) 180.1 180.0; 180.6) 180.8) 181.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT................26+ 1 184.3 -| 187.4 -| 189.0 -| 190.9) 183.2 -) 186.2 -| 187.4 -| 189.3 

Chevaland—Ak ONO: coc tecectecvaeieisssnansbesocsvcsnaudec ssaniaee 1 170.5 -) 169.4 =) Ales -| 172.3) 162.8 -| 161.6 -| 163.3 -| 163.9 

Daas Et NYOMI TK o0e vndaacnne covencdescsronvssesrcacauacmncuyice 1 166.9 -| 166.8 -| 167.3 -| 168.9) 166.8 -| 166.6 -| 166.8 -| 168.5 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV"..... 1 108.7 -| 108.5 -| 108.9 -| 109.7} 108.7 -| 108.4 -| 108.6 -| 109.4 

Atlanta, GA j 2 -| 171.9 =| 171.9 -| 175.3 - -| 169.6 -| 169.7 -| 172.7 - 

Detroit—Ann Arbor=Flint, Mi.s.cc:-cc0s0-scs2.cceasseceanasceecseeced 2 -| 171.9 -| 171.7 Slee - -| 166.5 -| 166.2 -| 167.7 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........:ceecccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 -| 157.1 -| 156.2 -| 158.6 - -| 155.4 -| 154.9 =| 1 56:7) - 

Miamimetiiiauderdalasil ioecscte.cccscnceescases scopseeevcnesecese 2 -| 169.6 -| 169.5 -| 171.9 - -| 167.1 -| 167.2 -| 169.3 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.....| 2 -| 177.9 -| 177.5 -| 179.0 - -| 177.2 -| 177.0 -| 178.2 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA................06ccee0eee 2 -| 183.4 -| 184.1 -| 187.9 - -| 179.3 -| 180.2 -| 183.5 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........0..:00cssesseeeeeneeee 2 182.1 181.5 184.0 ULA Ae} 177.0 179.2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 


and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
® Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 
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land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


a a Ps a EE Ee EE EEE EE EEE 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
ING OX eae sensoncarenertncd coceteestacccxecensbesrertinnemreesrt steerer 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 
PENCenu Changes cnccecrccsse tector ese 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 Pas! 1.6 ae 3.4 
Food and beverages: 
TORS ais coeectancay cx aevageeussxacenneectersacreceraonssnee eee 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 1577: 161.1 164.6 168.4 
OrGentiChange!.<csscacenestescercccevecns nececeterersin 1.4 241 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Housing: 
INDEX: jscceeececnees 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 
Percent change 2.9 Par 25 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 
Apparel: 
MYGEN ccsccracecencestostenvsune dacsusvscinuaiesecsatecenseeemseesosaceesee 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 
Pencenlchange:caisccsscsrccsissivecdcesvecsasteessstsacaeet Pus) 1.4 -.2 -1.0 —.2 AS) A -1.3 —1.3 
Transportation: 
NAGLE Reetecrecyaceccectananccacerencrarsscesrtractcesth-ercctermazmect nee 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 
Percent change a2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 
Medical care: 
NRG KS cecccsecrscevce conan cette tneeasoccnseasstessnercerstecnscssnteent 190.1 201.4 Zvilie) 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 
Percentichangey scccccoe re erence te ooeeenad 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3:5, 41 
Other goods and services: 
DAGON 2s ccsnexgevs came ssnvacusicuassasertvberecqsecaanedasvunsurssancsawctd 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 
Percent: CUanGe..-cccopecccsnsscacccesis +. vcesscackecescanccos 6.8 5.2 29) 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 
Percent change a 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 23 1.3 2.2 3.5 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100) 
Annual average 2000 2001 
Grouping 
1999 | 2000° | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= I 4 

Finished QOOdS............sscscssceeressceseeeeee| 133.0 138.0! 1368] 136.7] 1373} 1386] 138.6] 138.2] 139.4| 140.1] 140.0) 139.7] 141.2] 141.5] 141.0 
Finished CONSUMEF GOOUS.....2...--sseeeeeee 132.0 138.1! 1367] 136.5| 137.4] 139.1| 139.0] 138.6] 140.1} 140.7] 140.5] 140.1] 141.9] 142.5] 141.9 
Finished consumer fOOdS........-...:-ere 135.1 1e7.4 136.0 137.3 138.2 137.6 137.5 137.2 137.4 138.0 138.2 137.9 138.4 139.5 140.9 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 


Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment... 


130.5 138.4] 136.8| 136.0} 136.9) 139.6 139.5 | 139.0) 141.1 141.6 141.3} 140.8] 143.3 143.6 142.1 
127.9 138.6 136.4 135.3} 136.5] 140.5 140.5} 140.0] 143.0 142.6 142.1 1414.5 144.9 145.9 143.8 
133.0 133.9 133.8 | 133.9] 133.8] 133.4 133.1 132.7] 132.5] 135.3 135.4 135.3 135.2 134.2 134.1 
137.6 138.8 138.5| 138.5] 1386] 138.5) 138.6] 138.5] 138.6] 139.8 139.9) 139.9] 140.2 139.7 | 139.7 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............+-++4 123.2 129.1 127.8 | 128.0 128.3 129.8 130.3 129.9) 131.1 130.8 130.5 130.6 131.5 Tete: 130.8 
Materials and components 

for manufacturing 124.6 128.1 127.6 128.2 128.5 | 128.6 128.9 128.6 128.5 128.4 128.0 128.1 128.6 128.8 128.9 
Materials for food manufacturing... i! 120.8 119.2 118.1 119.6 120.5 120.6 120.5 119.4 119.0 119.1 118.9 119.8 120.4 120.3 122.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 124.9 1seey 131.3 132.3:| 83:8 133.7 134.5 133.9 133.6 133.7 133.3 133.5 135.0 136.1 135.8 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.1 129.1 129.7 130.0 129.6 | 129.4 129.4 | 129.0 129.3 | 128.8 127.5 128.0 127.2 127.0 126.7 
Components for manufacturing.............--+ 12527: 126.2 126.0 126.1 126.0 126.2 126.3 126.3 126.4 126.4 126.5 126.1 126.4 126.2 126.4 


Materials and components 
148.9 150.7); 151.3} 151.6] 151.0] 151.2 150.8} 150.4} 150.3 150.2 150.1 149.9 | 149.6 150.0 150.2 
84.6 102.0 97.4 95.7 96.5] 103.3] 105.0} 104.5} 110.5] 109.2 108.8 | 108.3 111.4 109.9 106.9 
142.5 151.6 148.1 151.6| 152.7) 153.3] 153.3] 153.0) 153.3) 153.4 153.0 | 153.0 153.0 153.0 152.8 
134.2 136.8 | 136.0) 136.4} 136.7] 137.1 137.3) || 137-0) S740) MAS7ar 138.0} 138.1 138.9 138.5 138.7 


for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants.... 
Containers 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further 
PFOCOSSIM Qreccceerespteeserersesnaceacancwnveasesnnn 98.2 119.8] 1129) 111.3] 115.9] 1256) 1227] 1183] 126.0] 130.3) 128.4] 136.2] 155.0 133:2 26.2 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 98.7 100.2 101.4} 103.4] 104.9] 101.9 99.3 95.5 97.6 99.5 100.4 103.9] 105.3 104.5 108.9 
Crude nonfood materials... 94.3 129.0 116.7| 112.7] 119.3] 137.3] 134.4] 129.7) 141.0} 146.7 | 143.0 153.5 | 183.5 148.2 142.2 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 132.3 138.1 136.9| 136.4] 137.0] 138.8] 138.8; 1384) 139.9} 140.6] 140.4] 140.1 141.9 142.0 140.9 
Finished energy goods.......... ; 78.8 94.2 90.9 89.2 90.9 97.7 97.3 95.9 | 100.6 99.6 98.9 97.9} 101.9 103.6 99.7 
Finished goods less energy...... .| 143.0 1448) 144.3] 1446] 145.0| 144.7] 144.7] 144.7] 1448] 146.0 146.1 145.9 | 146.7 146.6 147.1 


Finished consumer goods less energy.......| 145.2 147.3| 146.7) 147.2} 1476] 147.3] 147.3} 147.3] 1475] 1486] 148.7} 1485} 1494] 149.5) 150.2 
Finished goods less food and energy......-., 146.1 147.9| 147.5} 147.5] 147.7] 147.5} 147.6) 147.7| 1478] 149.2) 149.2] 149.1 150.0 149.4] 149.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
Ngo l(=}9 to) (0) Perce rererone mera cre eCL FreCeCC EEE 151.7 153.9] 153.6] 153.5] 153.7] 153.6) 153.5] 153.8) 154.0) 155.5] 155.4] 155.3] 156.5 155.9} 156.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
Fe ato Walaa) ep sccecesteececer cee recccrerumurerrrerere 166.3 169.7 | 169.1 168.9} 1693} 1694] 169.6] 170.4] 1709] 171.3) 171.2] 171.0] 173.2 173.2} 173.5 


Intermediate materials less foods 


123.9 130.1 128.8 | 128.9] 129.2} 130.7 131.2 | 131.0) 1322] 131.9 131.5} 131.5] 132.4 132.3] 131.7 
ted 111.7) 111.0] 111.9) 113.4 | 113.4 Tt 27) it OL ee tinct 111.5 T4117 | 113.5) 115.1 113.6 114.1 

84.3 101.7 97.1 95.4 96.3} 103.0) 1046} 104.2} 110.1 108.8 | 107.6} 107.9; 110.9 109.5 106.4 
131.7 135.0 134.5 | 135.1 135.3 | 135.5 135.7 | 135.3} 135.4] 135.4] 135.2 135.3 | 135.8 135.8 | 136.0 


and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds 
Intermediate energy goods...... 
Intermediate goods less energy 


Intermediate materials less foods 
ANVGLOMON OY exceseesecteecesecvevensnececcnteasateeccess 133.4 136.5 | 136.1 136.6 | 136.7 | 137.0 137.2 137:0)|) 137,05)" 13726 136:8) A368) AS7At 137.3 | 137.4 


Crude energy materials..............c:ccsescccesee 78.5 120.3 | 102.5 97.9} 106.5; 130.6] 127.6) 1224 | 136.7] 1448) 140.9) 154.7] 193.4] 148.3} 141.0 
Crude materials less energy 107.9 111.7} 1144 115.1} 116.1) 113.4) 110.8] 107.4) 109.2) 110.1 109:9 | 1124] 113.7) 1124) 1152 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 135.2 145.2] 150.9! 1492) 148.8] 146.7| 1443] 141.9] 1429] 141.0] 137.8] 137.5] 138.7] 136.1 134.6 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
— 
A 
me Re nnual average | 2000 2001 
1999 | 2000? | Mar. | Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


— | Total mining industries..... 78.0 112.2 98.9 95.7 | 100.6) 1184] 118.1 113.8] 124.7] 131.8] 1289) 139.6] 170.8} 138.2] 130.7 


70.3 73.5 73.3 718 72.6 73.7 73.9 73.4 75.2 75.1 73.3 73.5 73.5 72.4 73.1 


10 Metal mining 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = HOU) Sete cre csscreceeccycerorqar 87.3 84.7 84.8 85.9 86.1 85.1 85.6 83.3 83.5 83.6 84.1 84.8 83.6 90.8 90.3 

13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............2. 78.5 125.0} 107.0} 102.7] 109.1 | 133.1] 132.8] 127.4] 141.9] 151.5| 147.7] 162.0} 204.4) 159.4] 149.3 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUEIS..............s.esesecesesesees 134.0 187.1 | 135.7 | 136.7) 137.2) 137.2] 137.6] 187.8] 138.0] 138.0) 138.0] 138.2] 139.3) 140.1} 140.8 

— | Total manufacturing industries...........cse | 128.3 133.5 | 132.9] 132.6 | 133.1] 134.2] 133.9] 133.5] 134.7] 134.9] 134.9] 134.4] 134.7 | 134.7] 134.6 


20 Food and kindred products... 
21 Tobacco manufactures 


126.3 128.5] 127.4| 128.1] 129.3] 129.4] 129.4} 128.7) 128.5] 128.7] 1288] 129.6} 130.1) 130.4 | 131.7 
325.7 345.8 | 347.3] 341.8] 341.7] 342.2] 342.3] 350.4] 351.1] 351.6] 351.6] 351.8] 372.4 | 3724) 3723 


22 TONGS TAP OKOGHCES.. conse. cescnectetcsensancacecdepencees 116.3 116.7] 1165) 1165] 1165] 1166] 116.7] 1169) 1166] 1168] 117.0] 117.5] 117.4) 117.9} 117.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... } 125.3 125.7 | 125.6] 125.7] 125.6] 125.6 | 125.9] 125.9] 1259] 126.0) 125.7 | 125.9) 125.7 | 125.7| 125.7 
24 Lumber and wood products, 


GKCOPSE TUES a 5siox ance enctcsewenccrasinsgntaniennsuos 161.8 158.1 162.1 161.7 | 159.1 158.7 | 157.6] 155.7] 155.3] 155.0] 154.5] 154.2] 153.2] 153.8] 154.5 
25 Furniture and fixtures a 141.3 143.3} 143.0] 143.2] 143.4] 143.5] 143.5] 1436] 143.5] 143.7] 143.8] 143.8) 144.2] 144.3] 144.8 
26 Paper and allied products... 136.4 145.8] 143.2] 145.4] 1469] 147.3] 147.3] 147.3] 147.7] 147.6] 147.5] 147.0} 147.4) 147.0} 147.0 


27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 177.6| 182.8] 181.1] 182.0) 182.0] 183.1] 183.2] 183.6] 183.6] 184.9] 185.0] 185.1| 1868) 187.2| 187.6 
| 28 | Chemicals and allied products..........sssss: 1497| 1568] 155.2] 155.5| 156.4| 156.5| 157.4] 157.5| 158.3] 158.6] 1983] 159.0) 160.4] 161.6] 161.9 
29 | Petroleum refining and related products......... 768] 112.9] 111.0] 105.6] 109.0} 119.9] 115.7| 1126] 125.1] 121.8] 121.9) 1144) 4425) 1120] 107.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 122.2 124.3 | 123.5| 123.7| 1236) 124.4] 125.0] 124.7) 125.4] 125.3) 1265) 1248] 1260] 126.1] 1268 
31 Leather and leather products...........c:secssss00 136.5| 137.8] 137.4| 137.6| 137.4] 137.2| 137.5] 137.8| 138.4] 138.4] 1388) 138.9] 13914} 140.6] 140.9 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......, 132.6] 134.6) 134.7] 135.0} 135.1] 135.1] 1348] 1345| 134.8] 134.5 134.3 | 134.1 | 1344] 135.0 | 135.4 


Primary metal industries 1158| 119.9] 120.0) 120.3] 120.5) 120.2) 120.3) 120.4] 120.5] 120.2] 119-0) 119.2) 4185) 118.0] 117.4 
34 Fabricated metal products, 


| | except machinery and transportation 


transportation equipment...............0ceeee 129.1 130.3 | 130.3] 130.4] 130.2] 130.3) 130.3] 130.4] 130.5] 130.6] 130.5) 130.5) 130.6] 130.7) 130.8 

35: Machinery, except electrical................cccccee4 rales 117.5 117.4 117.4 117.4 ULWeeess 117.6 117.6 117.6 Alyy) alreré 117.7 ilraye 117.8 117.8 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and SUPPHieS...........--ceeeceeeeees 109.5 108.3} 1086] 1086] 108.4] 1085] 1085] 108.1] 1081] 108.0} 107.9) 107.7| 107.7 | 107.6] 107.5 

37 TFA SPGIEATION eon senccereticn ecvennon spss nvareakeneeeaennenn 134.5 136.7 136.4 136.5 136.5 136.0 136.1 13537 135.7 138.4 138.6 138.4 138.7 137.6 137.9 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........-.:.cseeeeeee 125.7 126.2} 126.0] 126.0) 126.3] 126.2] 126.2! 126.2] 1263] 1264] 121.8) 1264) 1269} 127.1] 126.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100).........s:seseseseseeseseseees 130.3 130.9} 130.8) 130.9} 130.5] 130.7] 130.9] 131.0} 131.0} 131.0) 131.2] 131.3) 131.7] 131.9] 132.3 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 


114.8 119.3) 1181] 118.2] 118.6] 119.0] 1189] 120.1) 121.2} 121.4] 121.8] 121.5] 121.9] 1225] 122.6 
135.3 135.2 | 135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 136.2) 135.2] 135.2] 135.2} 135.2] 135.2] 136.2} 141.3] 141.3] 141.3 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... 113.0 123.0! 117.8| 1186] 123.8) 124.1] 125.2} 126.1] 127.0] 126.5] 124.2| 1261] 1258] 1278] 1268 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... | 130.8 147.6| 144.3| 145.4] 146.0] 147.2) 147.6] 147.9] 151.5] 152.5| 152.7] 154.2| 154.7 | 154.0} 155.4 
ipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 98.3 102.3} 101.9] 101.9] 102.0] 102.1] 102.5] 1025] 102.4} 102.7| 102.7 | 102.7 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.9 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100} 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000° 
Finished goods 

123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 
123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.1 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.2 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 147.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.1 
113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 
84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 
122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.5 

Crude materials for further processing 
MO tal Sn eeriecseeeenectenccersececerneneereeecremceee : 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 119.8 
Foods 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 
EMG QV ioeenccscascccnesan.agcacmcucans saucceesocercpmancasevenreoaeie 78.8 76.7 721A 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 120.3 
Other 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.2 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100} 
nnn nnnnnnn nnn... 
nie Industry 2000 Ki 2001 
: Mar Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. [ Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb Mar 
Oy Foodland) live animals. c.cc..ccccsccccccesrcrsecessvcacestuccceccens 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.4 85.8 83.6 85.9 87.1 88.5 88.7 89.8 88.5 89.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations..........c.cccccccsssecessseecseseeeeseees 99.4} 102.2} 105.1 109.3} 1082} 103.7} 105.2} 107.4] 107.6] 105.9] 105.4] 107.1 107.1 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations. ........cccecccceeceseeseeeeeeeeeee 74.4 74.0 15.0 71.6 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 74.0 75.8 78.8 76.4 (Wer 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 88.7 89.8 88.9 86.9 86.2 87.5 
2| Crude materials, inedible, OXCOPUTUCIS Scrcstscccsasesnosnesere 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.5 82.2 82.6 82.0 80.9 80.1 
21 Hides; Skin; and furskins; PAW, <cccccsccccceccceucsccscsergeccevecses Siva 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4} 100.5} 104.7} 102.1 103.3 | 105.6] 106.5} 107.8 
22} Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits..............ccccecesecseceseeeeeeeeees 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 79.3 85.0 83.9 78.1 79.0 
24 COTE AIG WOO sgscecacenacs cues once scsaxnaazeesocsracckeckseesnns enone 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 86.5 88.4 86.9 87.2 86.5 85.9 85.2 84.3 83.5 
25 PUP ANG WASTE PADS cc. ssceccccsshertccncccoanscosateceeoecvarccengerel 90.0 93.8 99.0 97.6 95.9 91.7 90.7 89.8 88.6 85.9 85.8 83.6 82.3 
26 Textile fibers and their waste........ 68.6 68.9 69.0 69.6 67.7 70.7 72.2 72.0 72.2 73.2 70.4 70.6 67.6 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 91.5 90.7 90.6 90.6 90.9 90.9 90.2 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap....... cee ea enon es ee 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.5 76.2 74.7 741 74.7 74.5 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 152.1 137.2 142.3 144.9 151.2 147.6 166.3 157.2 162.1 157.4 157.5 159:5 152.5 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes............0.0.000..- dahistsettereeeee nes 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 93.1 93.0 93.1 93.1 93.6 
33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 179.2 152.0 163.0 168.2 178.3 NOS} 203.3 189.0 193.4 183.6 181.1 185.2 1725 
| 
4 Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............006 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.0 59.0 58.7 61.0 60.8 60.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, 11.6.8. ...ccssscssssesssseeeeed 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 94.7 94.9 94.4 94.9 94.0 93.0 93.1 92.9 93.3 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products................s:s0 100.2 99.9 100.0 99.7 100.5 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.2 100.1 99.7 100.4 100.2 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.........|_ 103.0 103.2 103.1 102.8 103.3 103.3 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.2 103.4 103.2 103.4 
57 BESSHCS nn PRIRRY PONS oso srcen nnn <coess eeersanenseresceeasancs 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 97.0 95.4 92.8 92.3 91.2 90.0 90.5 91.5 92.8 
58| Plastics in FIGHPMTIM ANY: TONMIS aaececcccsscccesecccnecl-vecasoucctenessee 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.9 98.3 98.3 96.6 95.9 96.3 
59! Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .......ssce-seessee000-- 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.2 99.1 99.9 98.4 98.5 98.5 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.7 99.9; 100.1 100.3} 100.7) 100.9] 101.1 100.8 | 100.5} 100.4} 101.0} 100.6} 100.3 
62 | Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......ccscseseecesceseeeeeseeeeeees 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 104.1 103.8 104.4 104.3 104.7 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

AG DADCHOOAN ss egen=teece des see oe waasaeenchoeersdeewscevestcess 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 89.6 89.1 88.6 88.4 87.8 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.€.S. .........-- | 106.2} 106.4] 106.4] 106.5} 106.3) 106.3] 106.1 105.8) 105.9] 105.6) 106.2} 106.2) 105.7 
G8) Nonferrous Metals... oc -<-sneccscsenceceaconeonenvotndciveseucpiracertecend 101.9 | 100.3 98.1 100.1 103.0 | 105.1 105.0} 104.9] 103.4] 104.9] 109.1 108.1 106.5 

7| Machinery and transport equipMent.............cceesceseees 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.6 97.8 
71| Power generating machinery and equipment................-. 111.8 TAO a 2zON) ata 220)) | i254 TUCSON IAS TRE TCHS I SIRI 115.2 114.6 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 106.1 106.2 106.2 106.5 | 106.4} 106.5) 106.3) 106.3 106.5} 106.6} 106.8] 107.1 107.0 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

AVC VACHE | DENS <5 fone ca cscs snccearsonssasresceevesen 108.0} 108.2; 108.2) 1082) 108.3] 108.1 108.2} 108.3] 1084/ 1085; 1086] 1088] 109.1 


75! Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 


| reproducing apparatus and equipment.............-..22:00+ 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.4 96.4 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipmMent.........2..::.seceereeeees 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 85.7 85.8 85.8 85.4 85.3 85.4 85.2 85.2 85.1 
FG | mt EON VS ACROSS a co cecetsantcves vase sess ath Jovi pascacea seopnssuctatacarsss 104.0]; 103.9} 103.9] 103.9] 103.9} 103.9} 104.1 104.0) 103.9} 104.0} 104.1 104.1 104.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 

instruments and apparatuS...........-...ceceeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 105.7 | 105.7} 105.7] 105.8) 106.4} 1064] 1065] 1069] 106.9} 106.6] 106.9) 1069} 106.9 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100] 
eee 


SITC | 2000 2001 
Industry 
che Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
7 
0| Food and live animals...:..+<:c<ce:esseerececseeeseecassernsneeeees 93.1| 94.01) 9231) 9121] 9115) S17 || S12) 91.5) (9021) 92:45) 0281) JoT3 |, on7 


01 Meat and meat preparations 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates............... ticzaseel #OS.0 111.0 109.6 109.1 110.7 113.5 112.6 110.7 109.3 109.1 107.4 105.6 102.7 


05; Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.2] 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8} 100.9 96.8/ 104.5] 106.3} 101.9] 103.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
NGF OGL sans erases, coco meuceens sce ane oer ey 61.0 614 59.8 §9:5 56.8 55.8 54.5 $4.1 51.9 50.8 50.5 Sted 52.0 
ii (Beverages and tODaCCOice.-cccncsecececcesescenceeensaccaunseeccer 111.7 111.9|} 112.4 113.0 112.5 | 112.9} 113.6] 113.5 113.3 | 113.2 193-2 113.5 113.4 
11 BOVCTAGeSsecqcce coteee oceans ace cuerectee reer ssen toes oveeaereds Gees 108.5] 108.7} 109.4] 110.1 109.4] 109.9} 110.7} 110.6} 110.7] 1106] 1105] 110.8) 119.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS...........ccceeeen| 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.9 89.8 87.7 88.5 87.5 88.9 86.4 
QAI S MCOrK AMC WOO acres cecssserceseye cares cvescevsaectevseseouessvexsencateres ASG Ana6y tit2:On Oat 107.0] 102.2 99.7] 101.6 97.7 | 101.7 95.6 97.6 97.5 
25 Pulp and waste paper 72.4 Um 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 83.4 83.4 84.3 82.9 80.6 
28]  Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap............ececereeeeeneeees 104.0 101.7 99.6 | 100.7 101.2 102.1 101.6 102.3 100.1 98.8 100.8 100.9 98.1 
29] Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ..........-.] 111.9 110.1 106.7 92.7 101.8 10133 103.0 104.3 99.1 97.1 102.0 115.3 97.7 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 165.4 148.5 154.3} 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.0 186.3 188.4 180.2 176.9 170.7 155.4 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 169.9} 187.6 181.8 | 183.3 163.9 Sie 154.1 145.1 
34]; Gas, natural and manufactured............-.:c1cecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 170.5 trees 1675 195.4 | 202.9} 205.4] 218.1 242.6 | 249.3) 331.8| 401.2) 322.1 253.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......cccsceseeeeeeeed 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.1 95.5 95.9 95.4 95.1 94.7 95.0 95.8 96.3 96.5 
52 ulnorganicichamicalsts--cy-cvexsovecierceoeseyen-ccconeovectarrane 88.8 89.8 90.7 91:5 92.5 92.6 92.5 93.1 93.7 94.2 98.5 98.9 97.7 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.............:.:::: 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.6 88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 86.9 88.8 89.6 89.1 


54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations... 


5f| sPlastics i primary TOMS isc... sce ecesecnevoscenesnvesee Ba 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.5 95.5 95.8 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 78.6 80.3 84.5 84.3 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.€.5. ..............::00000 100.6 100.0 100.9 99.7 100.2 100.0 101.1 100.4 100.4 100.6 101.8 101.2 101.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.8 97.9 97.6 97.2 97.3 98.2 98.8 97.4 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1:0:S. <.2.--.2.....cetessecesessedsssecseoees and 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.5 91.8 91.8 91.9 91.9 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
fandipaperboardiinc-s. cesta kaee ie kseee cece 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 92.2 92.1 92.6 92.7 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. .........:c0ccceceees 100.8 100.9 100.7 100.5 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.7 100.5 100.5 
68 Nonferrous metals A Sea 110.3 106.9 110.7 112.5 118.7 114.4 SE 114.3 114.4 121.0 124.0 116.7 
69| Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. .......ccssssessesssessecnervere 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.4 95.4 95.2 94.9 95.0 95.3 95.0 95.1 


7| Machinery and transport equipment......... r . as 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.5 95.9 95.7 95.4 95.3 95.9 96.6 96.6 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANGIMACHING, PANS. 2..iesee-caceresentesctas cotevssacaceseecewosesesuadsed 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.9 95.9 95.5 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.. seeeasteeed 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59:9 59.9 59.8 58.8 58.8 58.7 58.3 57.8 57.6 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment...................04 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.3 84.2 84.1 83.9 83.7 83.6 83.0 82.8 82.6 
TH Electrical machinery and equipment..............:::c:eececeeees 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.8 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 82.2 82.1 81.8 81.8 
PBils sROAGVEDICOS s werstonecte tance eter al 102.6} 102.7} 102.7 | 102.8) 102.8) 102.7] 1026] 102.9] 1029] 102.9] 1029] 102.8 102.8 
85 PF OOWORI I crmse te cane tere teesce-aesccenexeel ieee 100.7} 100.5} 100.7} 100.3) 100.9] 101.0} 100.9} 100.8) 100.7} 100.) 101.0] 101.2 101.2 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
aNd optical GOOUS MO!g etaesecsessenseenceacees sete eeeeene 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100) 
Dem ood 
Category 2000 2001 
Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec Jan. Feb Mar. 
T 
RII COMMO DIMES ion ceenccnsccacnesecaccncsectrarsersrccenteaecstes 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 96.3 96.5 96.3 96.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ss000.ssseccssed 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 86.7 87.4 88.2 86.6 87.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages................ 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 86.7 87.3 85.7 86.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.2 96.3 98.4 96.8 97.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...................00....64 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.4 96.6 96.2 95.8 95.0 95.0 94.8 94.0 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... TP Aas 78.2 78.2 78.2 TS) 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.0 82.9 82.4 82.7 80.9 
FUGIS ANG DCA AS aes cos can ceca ceuecenstaneecaacsasevencwias’ 143.6 127.8 132.9 135.6 141.1 137.9 155.0 146.9 150.7 146.2 145.2 147.1 139.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials................. 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.4 91.6 90.7 90.1 90.4 89.9 89.8 
Selected building materials. ............:cccseeseeseeeeees 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 89.8 89.0 89.0 88.8 88.4 87.5 
Capital QoOdS.scccccncccrersaacccers sucks: crancncrecventuascncstay 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.5 96.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.........., 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.6 99.7} 100.0} 100.5; 100.1 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY...........:cccscceesseeetreeetre nee ed 91.8 91.9 91.9 MEY 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.5 91.4 91.5 91.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 104.2 | 104.2} 104.2} 104.1 104.4} 1044] 1045) 1045) 1044] 1044| 1046) 1046) 104.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 102.3 | 102.4) 102.4} 102.3) 102.5} 1024) 102.2} 102.3} 102.2) 102.0) 102.1 102.0 | 101.9 
Nondurables, manufactured...... : 102.4 102.3 102.4 102.1 102.4 102.4 102.2 102.4 102.2 102.0 102.0 101.5 101.4 
Durables, manufactured............ccceeeeeeeeeeesreeeeeeeed 101.0 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.5 101.4 101.3 101.2 101.2 101.1 101.3 101.5 101.5 
Agricultural COMMOMIICS: . 2. <<:-505.-e0cecevencnessecensecans 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.7 85.7 86.1 84.9 85.1 
Nonagricultural commodities...............seeeeeeeeeeeeeeey 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.9 97.8 97.5 97.7 97.6 97.5 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


{1995 = 100] 
LL —eeeeeeeer ee eee 
2000 2001 
Category : cs 
Mar Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec Jan Feb Mar. 
= | IL 
ALL COMMODITIES.......-ecsesssessssssseeeereeceeeee? 99.3] 97.9] 98.3] 99.6] 99.7] 99.9] 101.0] 100.6} 100.6) 100.0) 100.0; 99.4) 97.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............ccssscccoreesseenrs 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.7 89.4 91.0 90.8 89.8 89.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............-.. 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 83.0 81.9 84.2 84.4 83.4 84.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 108.3] 110.8) 109.8) 109.7) 1105] 1129] 112.5) 111.2] 109.5} 109.1 107.9 106.5 | 104.0 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:c0eceeeees 119.8] 1143) 115.9] 121.8] 121.8] 1228] 127.6] 126.6] 1269] 1245] 1244) 1226) 116.8 
Ruels:and)lubricants:,-c-ncccusesree cas eeeseseeee eee 163.7| 147.7| 153.3} 170.6} 169.2) 1709) 187.4} 184.5] 186.8] 178.7] 176.5) 170.2 155:2 
Petroleum and petroleum products..........-..0....] 166.2 147.4 154.0 170.4 168.0 169.5 187.1 181.9 183.6 165.6 155.4 157.1 147.9 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........:ccseeeeseeeeeseeees 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 91.0 91.0 91.2 90.9 
Materials associated with nondurable 
suppliesiandimaterialSsn.ysrsecct-s-teve.sseesess-coeoesceciens 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.8 92.6 93.3 94.1 94.2 94.6 
Selected building materials..........cccceeeeeseeneteeeed nia 111.9 109.1 105.0 103.4 | 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.2 99.1 95.3 96.0 96.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 107.1 104.3 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 105.9 105.6 104.1 103.7 107.2 108.7 103.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.1 87.2 88.0 88.5 88.6 
Capital OOS: sacg.2 2. ore. series tec sn enact ioereaeteencaiaere a 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 80.0 79.9 79.8 79.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.........., 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.5 93.4 93.1 93.1 93.1 92.9 93.2 
Nonelectrical MAChiNery........ccecccssscossecscsscncrnnys poured 77.9 ee 77.5 Tftke| Titan 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 76.1 76.0 75.9 18:7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102°27), 1102:3%)| 102:65) “102:7"), 102:35)) 10257.) 102:57)) 91102:63/ 102575 M0257 | etO2c 702.7 9 Oa, 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.5 96.6 96.6 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........:.c:ceseeseeeeeee | 100.3 | 100.3 100.1 99.5 99.8 | 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.6 99.8 99.8 100.1 
Durables, manufactured...............--sessecesccesenreveed 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2 93.0 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.9 92.7 92.6 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.......... 100.1 100.3 99.7 98.0 99.5 99.2 99.6 99.8 99.1 98.8 99:57) 5 10715 99.1 
Sec c ec eecc a eae ae I EE EE ee ee eee 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1995 = 100] 
—— eee 
1999 2000 


Category - 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Alritreight! GQDOUNG) Wiisarcexsccoecssecesessneerersce racer evecerenrsees 88.0 86.2 87.9 907 88.9 88.4 88.5 87.4 
Air freight (outbound) 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 SiR 92.8 92.6 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carrie@rs)..........ccccccceesseeeees 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 WAGs) 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carri@rs)..........cceseeeseseeeeeed 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 103.2 
Ocean liner freight (inbouNd)..............::s:ssessseseeesesened 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 142.8 
-__ee 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Item 


1997 1998 1999 2000 
IV | ll Il IV ! i} il IV I Il | Ul IV 
+ 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons...... 108.7 110.0 110.3 110.8 111.8 112.5 112.7 114.0 116.1 116.6 118.6 119.3 120.2 
Compensation per hour........ 115.6 117.4 118.9 120.3 121.6 123.0 124.3) 125.9 127.1 128.2 130.4 132.2 134.6 
Real compensation per hour.. 101.8 103.2 104.1 105.0 105.7 106.4 106.8 107.4 107.6 107.5 108.6 109.1 110.3 
Unit labor costs... 106.3 | 106.7} 107.8) 1086] 108.8] 109.3] 110.4] 110.5] 109.5] 110.0) 110.0} 110.8; 112.0 
Unit nonlabor payments... Sete WlOe: 116.3 115.1 114.5 114.6 115.1 114.2 114.4 116.9 118.2 120.0 119.5 118.7 
IAPC DHGS GON ATOR. mec. wccecaecncceqssveneassencecastvenenss' 110.2 110.3 11055) 110.7 110.9 111.4 111.8 111.9 112.2 113.0 113.7 114.0 114.5 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccccceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 108.4} 109.6) 110.1 VAOl5) | AMARA AAS 2108) 1S. SIGs di 6:2) tS: On at S:3) eet O25 
Compensation per NOUM=...<<<--.<cc5x+<sesscoseecccseersecceens 145.00) TAG:8  AtS:sa)) 19:8) 12095) 12241 123.4} 125.0] 126.3] 127.6] 129.4] 131.4] 133.5 
Real compensation per NOur...............0eeseeeeeeeeeeee eee 101.3 102.6 103.6 104.5 105.1 105.6 | 106.0 106.6 107.0 107.0 107.8 108.5 | 109.4 
Walt labor Costs sce esccsssacenosncecsser se 106.1 106.5| 107.5| 108.4] 1086} 109.0} 110.2} 110.2} 109.3] 109.8| 109.7} 110.6] 111.8 
Unitinonlabor DayMentS..c.cceceeccrccsaccocsscvecscscseceveseceeel UT.Gull Nig4) AMG20) dS.7 4) AAS.85) ANG) dS:8e) Gr 118.6 | 120.1 121.8 | 121.4} 120.6 
braphielt price enator.. os o.csccaceea<carcecsanaccaccsnsstanccaness 110.4 110.5 110.7 111.0 ay es 111.8 112.2 112.4 ier 113.6 114.1 114.5 115.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees................cesseeeeeeeeneed 109.6 110.6 T1177 113.1 113.7 114.6 115.3 116.6 118.3 119.2 120.8 122.1 = 
IGOMpensation DOr NOU cas <cascasuses cade ceconactan's saceancciaes 111.9 113.7 115.2 116.7 117.8 119.0 120.3 | 121.8 123.0 123.9 125.8 | 127.7 = 
Real compensation per NOur............2.s0ecceceeeeeeereeeees 98.5 99.9 100.9 101.8 102.4) 103.0 103.3 103.9 | 104.2 103.9 104.8 105.4 = 
Total UNit COStS.....c..ccceccseecececcececesesseseeeseccereeeereeeeeeeeed 101.7] 102.3] 102.6 | 102.5] 103.2] 103.2] 103.7] 104.0] 103.9] 104.0] 1043] 104.8 = 

USRIDIAD OF: COSTS er. -c.cccerccrecscnecacsouncuncets 102.1 102.8 | 103.1 103.2 | 103.6| 103.9} 1043] 1045] 104.0} 1040] 104.2} 104.5 = 

Unit nonlabor costs...........::::scesse0 100.6 | 100.7) 101.2) 100.7) 102.1 101.3} 102.2) 102.9) 103.4} 104.2) 104.9} 105.5 = 
Gait profits: <.-..< .-=tseeseceecas 456.8} 1508] 147.7| 152.0| 145.3] 1506] 1486) 144.4) 147.0} 152.2} 156.3) 153.0 = 
Unit nonlabor payments ..| 114.9 113.5 113.0 113.8 113.1 113.9 114.0 113.5 114.5 116.4 118.0 117.6 = 
lrnplicituoree ‘deflator. ..., 54... :co<erese~t-ccocnanauenncenecersses 106.3 | 106.4] 106.4) 106.7) 106.8) 107.2} 107.5} 107.5) 107.5) 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 = 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all Persons. ..........-cecesceseseeeeseeeeseees 119.8] 121.7| 123.2) 125.7] 126.8] 128.9} 130.2] 131.9] 135.0] 137.7] 139.8) 142.1 144.0 
Compensation per NOUM........--..0ccccsssssscsnsasesseesesensed 113.4] 115.4] 1168) 118.0) 119.0] 119.9} 121.2} 1228) 124.1 125.7 2720n ee OR 131.8 
Real compensation per hour.... 99.8 101.4 102.2 103.0 103.4 103.7 104.1 104.7 105.2 105.4 105.7 106.6 108.0 
Unit labor costs 94.7 94.9 94.8 93.9 93.9 93.0 93.1 93.1 91.9 91.2 90.8 90.9 91.5 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
if | 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS................ccceeeeeeeeeees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3; 100.0} 102.0; 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services... 110.4 qigideat 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 160.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 
Mualifactoriproductivity: ay -c.sc.cpar- ote ceaseaasse;¢ssoees sr 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0) 101.1 102.6 
QUIDUG errr pnccuinctstph Sevenemaree tae emer cneecnanatreea 27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0) 105.2 110.6 
Inputs: 
UADON MPU tieczece ce ceeeeneann oecseeenes sxrecee cave sa ac avaceuexewenseermeres 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0 103.7; 106.4 
Capital S6nviC@Sic.c.ckj.cesecceayosssereecese 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87,7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0} 104.7; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. : 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0} 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all perSONs...........:c:ccceeeeeeceeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns...............cccceeeeeseeeee ee] 48.7 64.9 10.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital Services..............cccceeeeeees 120.1 118.3 105.7 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8 100.3 99.9 100.0 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor productivity ics. .ccrcenesrecccs-sereoensceceesevenne 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9} 102.4 
QUIRES vacrereccencascactunvetnccsy- Sno ascdacaunteseseranseearsarsne 202 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6 
Inputs 
Labor input... 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8) 106.6 
Capital Senvices! .,.serccsevssececcrveontesssisctecte : 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................) 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0} 104.2} 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONs..............ccceeeeeeseeneerne ed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOnsS................cceeeeeeeean eee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 AAA 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services...................0s0eee 124.3 116.5) 100.9) 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0} 105.0; 104.5) 105.6) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity ws 72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0; 100.4) 102.6; 105.0) 106.1 109.8) 113.2 
QUGDU tice Seccssescceasesacescrssesscvtesc wey CaseeaecouscesHeereueniesetess 38.5 56.5 75:3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3) 108.7} 113.4) 116.9] 123.5} 130.7 
Inputs: 
HOUurS'Of- alll DErSOMSsecconsssseccevscccnesccestesresedeesrsomeataccess 92.0 104.2; 107.5) 104.8) 100.4) 100.0) 101.4; 103.6} 104.0) 103.7| 105.5} 105.2 
Capital SCIViCOS? \cicsecessrsceccsssnesasvesasterevensaeessscatucas 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9! 100.0} 102.2} 104.5} 108.0) 111.9) 116.9] 122.8 
EIQ Ye = ek evince cn copeemencbncb tected edeptevanpavsecravestleiaseanar cas 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7| 107.3) 109.5} 107.0) 103.9} 109.2 
Norienergyimaterialsssnsnc.ceusessmc mes. cnressery sd 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0} 105.7) 111.3) 112.8] 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business services.... 28.2 48.8 73.7; 92.5 92.1 100.0] 103.0; 105.1 110.0} 108.9} 114.2) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs..............:c000eesee4 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0; 100.0} 102.9; 106.0} 107.9) 110.2} 112.5) 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONs...............ccscecescesesseseeseseee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3} 100.5; 101.9} 102.6) 105.4; 107.8; 110.8) 113.8] 118.6 
Compensation! perihoutsc: cert sasctca-ossoacaxsvesseeceestaees,s 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0} 102.5} 104.5} 106.7; 110.1 113.5} 119.6] 125.1 131.4 
Real compensation per NOur..............ccccccsseeseceeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7} 100.6} 104.6} 107.1 109.0 
WnitlaborGostsscicescaccrcestsectavsiserccccceansteosscteacenseeveeee: 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7} 101.9] 102.6] 104.1] 104.5) 105.3} 108.0] 109.9] 110.7 
Unit nonlabor payments... 25:2 31.6 61.5 93.9 O70) g02:5)) 106.4), 1 09i4 | 11S:3 5 ditizen 115.1 115.1 119.1 
implicitiprice deflator.<. .ccccs- -cocsesecseanccencarecseccesecseacs 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2] 104.0; 106.0}; 107.7; 109.7} 110.6) 111.8) 113.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PeErsOns..............c:ccescessesseseesseeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5; 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 118.1 
Gompensation PeriNOUl vic <asdscescavesancdscetcssctetccsehsnc0 14.3 23:7 54.6 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.0 124.2 130.5 
Real compensation per NOUr.............0.ccccseseceeeeeeeeees 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4 100.2 104.0 106.4 108.2 
WiaitlabOn COSTS ex ccrcsssscccnenccconaatetcntuacces on eecepeecnersheens 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5} 101.7} 102.5} 103.7; 104.2} 105.2) 107.7) 109.7} 110.5 
Unit nonlabor Payments: <.: aeseok saccscaccetlec aston etuasanenes 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0} 106.9} 110.4| 113.5}; 118.0) 116.3) 116.8) 121.0 
Iniplicit priGeGeNator se. ncwecnnacsnccce scan tauececcse acute; couse 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2) 104.1 106.1 107.6) 109.8} 110.8) 112.3) 114.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. ............:.cccscesseeseeeceees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4 112.3 116.2 - 
Gompensation’ Per ROUM csc cc ccsssvecesseccsevecsoucscuscovescel 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 115.9 121.1 - 
Real compensation per hOur...............ccecccceeeeeeeeeeees 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8; 101.3) 103.7 - 
TOtal Unit COSES 52 aicsvccsccssasspereuescisasssovcsgecacctdsaceneszace4 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0] 101.1 102.0; 101.2) 101.5} 102.6} 103.7 - 

Unit labor costs... <i 20.1 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.8) 103.2}! 104.2 - 

UNE MOMIADON COStS seek ctonsccssazesasiconhesncasscsaeeeeseosimers once 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0/ 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2; 100.6] 100.9} 101.2} 102.5 - 
RUE DIGTES cars cctaccacstess ee cee tuck rom tecr ehareatirnn sucnovesramsceeeth 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7; 139.0} 152.2} 156.9] 148.9] 147.6 - 
Unitnonlabor payments. «225 2<.-2.ccs-02-<2ssacaptevecncecesens 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7; 103.5) 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2} 113.4) 114.0 - 
Wniplictt price Ge hatars ccc. 2 .cete. .2.cccpesactless dca stiveeseews 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5| 106.2} 106.6} 107.4 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........scceseeseseeeeeeeneeseeenee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 101.9} 105.0) 109.0} 112.8) 117.1 124.3} 131.5) 140.9 
GOMPORSAHOR PEO NOUN ko 52s. seeosconascaen dneteweventsseacecs 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6; 107.9} 109.3) 111.4) 117.3) 122.0] 128.4 
Real compensation per NOur..............s:csseeeeeeeeeeeeene 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6) 104.5 106.5 
Un FabOr COSTS Fo wasssees cnsecr eves onncvonsiecssdausnavssenanese canons 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6) 100.8; 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 92.8 91.1 
Unit nonlabor payments...............2:2ceceecsensseceeessseeees 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0; 100.9} 102.8) 106.9) 109.9} 109.6) 104.4 - - 
hniplicht price Geflaton: os ieseds. 3 Bn eccaen or otesessnce ceecen 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6} 100.9; 102.0} 103.9) 104.9) 104.0) 100.5 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
ee er eee eee ener ————————_ 
Industry SIC 4988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Mining 
Goldiandisilver OfeStesse-e- cee seceesasiacee set tesrets 104 101.5] 113.3] 122.3] 127.4] 141.6] 1598] 160.8) 144.2} 138.3) 159.0] 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining 122 Adder AlireSet tS ae 12:4) CS: Oita 2a 431 155.9} 168.0} 176.6} 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.. : 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1 105.9] 112.4] 119.4) 123.9) 125.2) 128.7 
Crushed and broken stoneé..............:.s:00seeeeeeeeees 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8} 105.0} 103.6] 108.7} 105.4) 107.2) 114.0) 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meatiproductsiy. cc. 6.5 2<5-Seessveecseneenereerconevaensers 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6] 104.6} 104.3} 101.2} 102.3 97.4} 103.2} 102.8 
Dairy) productSiscce- eee see ee e eek nlee 202 108.4] 107.7| 107.3) 108.3] 111.4] 109.6] 111.8) 116.4) 116.0) 119.5] 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.................:::0208 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.1 V44.7 116.5 
Gralnimilli products icsycr-caccce-te-ecceee-sreuenoosnn-nee 204 101.3) 107.6} 105.4] 104.9] 107.8] 109.2} 1084] 115.4] 108.0) 1187] 128.7 
Bakery Oroductss sr cwesc.svrsere tance tier ineeeseeicn deo 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3} 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products. 206 99.5] 101.8} 103.2}; 102.0 99.8! 104.5] 106.2} 108.3} 113.8] 117.1 123.2 
Fats: and OUS:.. 0. .ccenscteecsanesees ; 207 108.9 116.4 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6 111.8 120.3 110.1 120.0 138.3 
BEVErAGOS A ecesccver Nee caceccnch eeesice cesscarureress sees 208 ACOSO Need 22nd diene 20: 002d 126.4 | 130.1 1:33:57) 1:85:00) 135-5) ores 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............, 209 107.0 99.1 99.2} 101.7} 101.5] 105.2} 100.9} 102.9{ 109.1 103.9| 113.2 
Cigaretes reset nen crmear ieee ce eiett meson cere 211 101.2} 109.0) 113.2] 107.6} 111.6] 106.5; 1266) 142.9] 147.2) 147.2| 152.2 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton.................::0 eee 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 ibe 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.3 130.9 135.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..................6 222 99.2 106.3 111.3 116.2 126.2 131.7 142.5 145.3 147.6 161.9 167.3 
Narrow fabricimlS:ccteeccssteseastcnconsees ste vacectcr 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6} 112.9] 111.4] 120.1 11'8:9 |) 126:3°) 107-7) 19441 
KinittinginnlllSieta. 7. cstanes. estcacagsvasun ress Gvecvoeeecess a0 225 96.6] 108.0] 107.5} 114.0) 119.3] 127.9} 134.1 138.3) 150.3) 149.9} 149.9 
Textile finishing, except WOOI................0eceeeeeeeee 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0 100.5 
Carpets: ancinligsaacesnee eee ns cea erect rea 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3! 95.8) 100.2) 100.3) 103.0 
VYarniandithread millSi<. cs. -crccceesscas ee actenesaseseod 228 102.1 104.2; 110.2) 111.4] 119.6) 126.6) 130.7) 137.4] 147.4) 150.1 154.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods....................:::22--] 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2} 1046) 1065] 110.4] 1185] 123.7] 123.1 117.9] 120.3 
Men's and boys! furnishingS.............2.-c2ceeeeeeeees 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4 | 109.1 108.4} 111.7] 123.4] 134.7| 152.4] 166.9 
Women's and misses' outerweatl...........0.2.22e0000 233 101.4 96.8} 104.1 104.3 109.4} 121.8 {27.4 135.5 141.6 151-5 153.1 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6 117.4 124.5| 138.0 161.3} 174.5] 196.3] 215.2 
Hats, caps, and millinery................:068 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.4 93.6 87.2 77.7 84.3 82.2 83.5 99.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5 116.8} 120.1 105.2 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products... Pe 239 96.6 95.7 99.9} 100.7 107.5] 108.5] 107.8} 109.2 105.6 117.0 118.0 
Sawmills andi planing MillSico.-c2...-ceesecesecece researc 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6) 108.1 TOUS) 103-3) AAO NTS:6 5s 72551 12074 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.9 92.5 
WOOd!CONTAINENSE- 2 resccecacascascessecscsintesccesueseess 244 103.1 108.8} 111.2) 113.1 109.4} 100.1 100.9} 106.1 106.7| 106.6} 107.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes...................-- 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7} 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products.................0.....ee ees 249 95.9 102.4 oraz 110.5 114.2 115:3: 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.1 132.3 
Household) furnitures seccesraccecen cs ctsa-cncessennee ser 251 99.4} 102.0} 1045} 107.1 TOS TO6s) te 59) ATCO A2t6a) VIZ Bi 127.5 
Office {Unmitiirera ne: cacecceve St enreeseeretveaacerecconees 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2) 100.5} 101.1 106.4) 117.9] 113.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6} 113.7) 119.8) 120.2] 140.6|) 161.0) 157.4) 173.3] 181.5] 1865] 205.3 
Partitions anditixtureSscccscirecccssccencscesee tessa ne 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0) 102.7] 107.4 98:9) 101.2 Cyfesy i! Peel Arcee 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.................... 259 103.6 | 101.9) 103.5] 102.1 99:5 103.6) 104.7) 41010") 113:2!) 1102:29" 1234 
PUlpimiliScsstve.sesrer vec -catataceeer eee seep svene uaeaeoe) 261 99.6; 107.4} 116.7) 128.3) 137.3) 1225) 1289] 131.9] 1826} 104.4] 108.9 
Paper millSix scccssscestvescenchteessoceces-vaakeeeveneece eee) 262 103.9} 103.6] 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4} 110.2] 118.6] 111.6] 107.0} 110.8 
Paperboard mitts ci 2c cacacoksae-veeausssersrmaungesveeseocel 263 105.5) 101.9} 100.6; 101.4] 104.4} 108.4) 1149] 1195] 118.0] 124.2] 127.6 
Paperboard containers and boxeS..................... 265 99.7} 101.5 101.3] 103.4 105.2 107.9 108.4 105.1 106.3} 110.1 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products... 5 267 101.1 101.6 101.4 105.3} 105.5) 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6} 121.7 124.8 
Newspapers'a:. 6.52. ose ercsseneoarse wouraeneowesenes cee 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.0 
PeriodicalS:.2 ye cccencrsuceveess teen seeetescesreatepeteceee 272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
BOOKS: .sesecensccracesucesnssuteasn tates, ceacsveva ceseassceese st 273 99.1 94.4 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5} 103.0} 101.6 99:3 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous publishing. ...............-.-.ceeeeeeeeeeees 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9) 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 114.5] 114.2 
GCommercialliprintingvecs some cena cece eee cee 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5; 102.0} 108.0; 106.9} 106.5; 107.2} 1083] 109.2] 110.7 
Manifold: blisiness:forms:2..-1,.cq0ssvececeaccansrereeas 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 
Greeting CandS:iscarccee.neeoseccerasceereaesace secre steen, 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.5 
Blankbooks and bookbinding................:::::000600+4 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4} 108.7] 1145] 115.3) 124.7 
Printing}tade: SCnicos ixc..1, assess tease tee secre: 279 99.9 94.3 99.3} 100.6) 112.0} 115.3] 111.0] 116.7] 126.2] 1242] 127.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals................:.cccccce0e4 281 105.7} 104.3) 106.8} 109.7! 109.7] 105.6| 102.3] 109.3] 110.1 116.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics........0......:00000 282 98.8 99.7) 100.9) 100.0} 107.5] 112.0} 125.3| 1283] 125.3] 133.8] 142.6 
DUG Si cece Se cee sane as asses sensancienisyad (oases ts teseencaeaetes 283 101.0} 102.8} 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104.9} 108.7] 112.1 112.6] 105.3 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods...............60.0005 284 102.0) 100.6} 103.8; 105.3) 104.4] 108.7] 111.2] 1186] 120.9] 130.4] 129.2 
Painisandiallied products. r..c-.vsse-ccxecesesarcsee 285 101.4) 103.3} 106.3} 104.3) 102.9] 108.8] 116.7] 118.0] 125.6] 127.2] 128.8 
Industrial organic chemicals................::00cccecee00s 286 109.9 110.4 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 UALS 
AGKCUNUTEN CHEMICALS sccencrasssucowsureseaeevecosereree: 287 103.7 | 104.3} 104.7 99:5 99.5} 103.8} 105.0} 108.5} 110.0} 120.4] 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous chemical products 
Petroleum refining:..........-.-...--.... 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................! 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 
Tires and inner tubes 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing. 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c............. ‘ 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c................/ 
Footwear, except rubber................2....0cceceeeeeeee 
Flat glass 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 
Products of purchased glass.............ccceseseeeeeeees 
GCamoentinyaraulic-.c, t..ccsssessesvacsxcertsceseuctonn eves 
Structural Clay DroGuetS... <..cccsececcesansccecccascectaces 
Pottery and related products..............:1::::eeeeee ee] 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...............: 
Iron and steel foundries.............2...cesseeeeceeeeeeeeeed 
Primary nonferrous metals.............2.:2:ceeeeeeeeeeees 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.................2:00:00 
Nonferrous foundries (Castings)..............:::::eeeeee 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................4 
Metal cans and shipping containers... 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware........ ns 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 
Metal forgings and stampings............ 
Metal Services, 1.€.C..........2.:00seeeeeee 
Ordnance and aCCeSSOFies, N.€.C.........cccseeseeeeees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines. and tirbines:<2<22<-.-con<-nnc-zaseuenpecseveres 
Farm and garden machinery..............-2..ceeeeseeeee 
Construction and related machinery. ae 
Metalworking machinery..........22..-:2eececeseeeeeeeeees 


Special industry machinery.............:222cs:-e2eeeeeee 
General industrial machinery.................22200000+0+ 
Computer and office equipment......... 
Refrigeration and service machinery... 
Industrial MACHINGTY, N.0.C......-.00:.0:.0scsnecnessreanes 


Electric distribution equipment............--..s.eeeeee 
Electrical industrial apparatus 

Household appliances...............22ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. 
Communications equipment.............2...:02eeeeeereee 


Electronic components and accessorieS.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 
Motor vehicles and equipment...............--::0:ssee0 
Aircratt and | Dams... 0. scce-cecen-cus<sonsser- ase 
Ship and boat building and repairing............-.....+ 


Railroad GQuipMent.......2....-...-ceecsesesseneeesennennae 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts............c00-eee0e-4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 
Search and navigation equipment...... 
Measuring and controlling devices...... : aie 


Medical instruments and supplies..................+-++4 

Ophthalmic QOOdS..............-2:+--cs-eeeerersnerceeesees 

Photographic equipment & supplie€s..............-.++ 

Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...............--4 

Musical inSWUM@MntS..c0--22-2--c2-0cceccerccereccnseteecws rd 
See footnotes at end of table. 


sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
289 95.4} 95.2} 97.3] 96.1] 101.8) 107.1] 105.7] 107.8] 110.1] 120.2) 120.9 
291 105.3} 109.6) 109.2] 106.6] 111.3] 1201] 1238] 132.3] 142.0] 149.2] 155.8 
295 98.3} 95.3} 98.0] 94.1] 100.4] 108.0] 104.9] 111.2] 1131] 1208] 129.5 
299 98.4] 101.9] 948] 90.6] 101.5] 104.2] 96.3] 87.4} 871] 97.2] 1007 
301 102.9} 103.8] 103.0] 102.4) 107.8} 1165] 124.1] 131.1] 1388] 1485] 145.2 
305 103.7} 96.3} 96.1] 92.4] 97.8] 99.7] 1027] 1046] 107.4] 1124] 111.7 
306 104.2] 105.5] 109.0] 109.9] 115.2] 123.1] 119.1] 121.5] 121.0] 125.5] 133.2 
308 100.5} 101.8] 105.7] 1083] 1144] 1167] 1208] 121.0] 124.7] 130.2] 134.6 
314 101.3) 101.1} 101.1] 94.4] 104.2] 105.2) 113.0] 117.1] 1261] 129.4] 111.6 
321 91.9} 90.7} 845] 836] 92.7] 97.7] 97.6} 99.6} 101.5] 107.6] 114.0 
322 100.6] 100.2) 104.8] 102.3} 108.9] 108.7] 1129] 115.7] 121.4) 128.2] 135.1 
323 95.9] 90.1} 92.6] 97.7] 101.5] 106.2] 105.9] 106.1] 122.0] 125.3} 120.0 
324 103.2} 110.2| 1124] 1083] 115.1] 1199] 1256) 124.3] 128.7] 133.1] 134.1 
325 98.8] 103.1] 109.6] 109.8] 111.4) 106.8) 114.0] 1126] 1196] 1161] 115.4 
326 99.6} 97.1| 986] 95.8) 99.5] 100.3] 1084] 1093] 119.3] 116.1] 127.6 
327 100.8} 102.4} 102.3) 101.2) 102.5] 104.6] 101.5] 104.5] 107.3) 109.2} 113.4 
329 103.0] 95.5} 95.4] 94.0] 104.3] 104.5] 106.3] 1078) 110.4) 112.7] 117.1 
331 112.6] 108.1] 109.7] 107.8] 117.0} 1336] 142.4] 142.6] 147.5] 155.0] 152.3 
332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 127 116.2 aller 121.7 
333 107.8) 106.1} 102.3} 110.7] 101.9] 107.9] 105.3] 111.0] 110.8] 116.0] 125.0 
335 95.5| 93.6] 92.7] 91.0| 96.0] 98.3] 101.2} 99.2) 104.0] 1123] 115.0 
336 102.6) 105.1] 104.0} 1036] 1036] 1085] 112.1] 1178] 1223) 126.4] 131.1 
339 106.6] 105.0} 113.7] 109.1] 1145] 111.3] 1345] 1522] 1496] 140.9] 139.7 
341 106.5} 108.5] 117.6] 1229] 127.8| 1323] 140.9] 144.2] 155.2) 160.8} 155.8 
342 97.8] 101.7] 97.3} 968] 100.1] 104.0] 109.2] 111.3] 1182) 113.4] 115.2 
343 103.7} 101.5] 102.6] 102.0] 98.4] 102.0] 109.1] 109.2) 1186] 127.2] 131.3 
344 100.4] 96.9] 98.8] 100.0] 103.9] 104.8] 107.7] 1058] 1065] 110.0] 112.5 
346 101.5] 99.8} 956] 92.9] 103.7] 108.7] 1085] 109.3] 113.6] 120.2] 125.9 
347 108.3} 102.4] 1047] 99.4] 111.6] 1206] 123.0] 127.7] 128.4] 123.5} 128.5 
348 97.7/ 89.8| 82.1] 815] 886| 846] 836] 876] 87.5] 1005| 94.6 
349 101.4} 95.9] 97.5] 97.4] 101.1] 102.0] 1032) 1066] 1083] 106.2] 112.4 
351 106.8/ 110.7} 106.5] 105.8] 103.3] 109.2) 1223] 1227| 136.6] 134.2] 142.8 
352 106.3| 110.7] 116.5] 1129] 1139] 1186] 125.0) 1347) 137.2] 141.0] 148.7 
353 106.5| 108.3} 107.0} 99.1| 102.0] 1082] 117.7] 122.1] 123.3] 131.8] 137.1 
354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1] 96.4] 104.3] 107.4| 109.9] 114.8] 1149) 1186] 120.2 
355 104.6| 108.3] 107.5] 1083] 106.0) 113.6] 121.2] 132.3] 134.0] 130.1| 125.9 
356 105.9] 101.5] 101.5] 101.6] 101.6) 1048] 106.7) 109.0] 109.4] 110.1] 112.4 
357 121.4] 124.2] 1381] 149.6] 195.7] 2586] 328.6] 469.4] 681.3] 937.0] 1345.8 
358 102.1| 106.0} 1036] 100.7] 104.9] 1086] 110.7} 112.7] 114.7] 114.8] 121.3 
359 106.5} 107.1| 107.3) 109.0] 117.0) 1185] 127.4] 138.8] 141.4] 129.7| 127.6 
361 105.4| 105.0} 106.3} 1065] 1196] 1222] 131.8] 143.0] 1439] 143.9] 147.8 
362 104.6| 107.4] 107.7} 107.1] 117.1] 1329] 134.9] 150.8] 154.3] 163.9) 162.6 
363 103.0] 104.7} 105.8] 106.5] 115.0] 123.4] 131.4] 127.3] 127.4] 138.1) 151.7 
364 101.9} 100.2} 99.9] 97.5| 105.7) 1078) 113.4] 113.7] 116.9] 121.4] 129.3 
366 110.5) 107.2} 121.4] 1245] 1467) 150.3] 166.0] 170.9] 190.3] 221.0] 228.4 
367 109.0] 119.8] 133.4] 154.7] 189.3] 2179] 274.1] 401.5] 514.9] 610.5] 764.4 
369 1028] 99.6} 90.6] 986] 101.3] 108.2] 110.5] 114.1] 123.1] 124.6} 130.5 
371 103.2} 103.3} 102.4] 966] 104.2] 106.2] 1088] 106.7] 107.2) 116.5] 125.7 
372 400.6| 98.2} 98.9] 1082] 112.3] 115.2] 1096] 107.9] 113.0] 114.1] 140.4 
373 99.4} 97.6] 1037] 96.3] 102.7] 106.2] 1038] 98.0; 99.2] 104.3] 101.6 
374 113.5| 135.3] 141.1] 1469] 147.9] 151.0] 152.5] 150.0] 148.3} 183.2] 191.7 
375 926| 946] 93.8] 99.8] 1084] 1309] 125.1] 120.3] 125.5] 120.6] 127.8 
376 104.1) 110.6] 1165] 1105] 110.5] 122.1] 1189] 121.0) 129.4] 1266] 132.1 
381 104.8} 105.8] 1127] 1189] 122.1] 129.1] 1321] 149.5] 142.2] 1489] 148.8 
382 103.7} 101.7] 106.4] 113.1] 119.9] 124.0] 1338] 146.4] 150.5] 143.0] 147.3 
384 105.2) 107.9] 116.9] 1187) 123.5] 127.3] 126.7] 131.5] 139.8] 146.3] 159.4 
385 112.6| 123.3] 121.2] 125.1] 144.5] 157.8] 160.6] 167.2] 188.2] 202.6] 211.7 
386 105.6) 113.0] 107.8] 110.2] 116.4] 126.9] 132.7] 129.5] 128.7] 121.6] 125.9 
391 100.1] 102.9} 99.3] 958] 96.7| 96.7] 99.5] 100.2} 1026] 117.2} 111.7 
393 101.8| 96.1; 97.1] 96.9] 96.0} 956] 887] 86.9| 788] 83.9] 83.5 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987 = 100] 
2 EEE EERE EEE EE EE ee ee 
Industry Sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 1998 
MOS and: SPOnNng | GOOdS....c..c-c-asso-racsucenwesscscan 394 104.8} 106.0} 108.1 109.7] 104.9} 114.2] 109.7} 113.6} 119.9) 125.1 134.8 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.................] 395 108.3) 112.9] 1182] 1168] 111.3] 111.6] 129.9) 135.2) 144.1 127.9| 147.6 
Costume jewelry and notions............-.....:sssseeees 396 102.0 93.8| 105.3) 106.7) 110.8] 115.8] 129.0] 143.7} 142.2] 116.1 122.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............ssssecceeeeeeees 399 102.1 100.9} 106.5] 109.2} 109.5} 107.7] 106.1 108.1 112.8) 109.3} 109.5 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation...............sccccceceeeeeeeseeeees 4011 108.4} 1146] 1185] 127.8] 139.6} 145.4] 150.3) 156.2) 167.0} 170.1 - 
Trucking, SxceptilOcall” s.-.:- ce. stecensssssesesnennsaessss 4213 105.2} 109.3} 111.1 116.9] 123.4) 1266] 129.5] 125.4] 130.9} 132.4) 130.1 
USapostaliSemvice s.r-saveereceacce recs scneteemnencees 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5} 107.1 106.6} 106.5] 104.7} 1083] 109.5 
Alf transportation is.scssseavapsechsserasesoreecessaes~ se} 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7] 108.6] 111.1 111.6} 108.5 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications............ccccccseeeeeeeee ee 481 106.2 111.6 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5 160.9 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting... 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9) 106.1 108.3) 106.7} 110.1 109.6} 105.8; 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services.... 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Electiciutilities:mcsccnnesatarcndneeescasesessunrcensrred 491,3 (pt.) 104.9] 107.7} 110.1 113.4] 115.2] 120.6] 126.8) 135.0} 146.5] 150.5] 157.2 
GAS UNITES: .ccrc1..sscsayseresenesvevecavsescccecsceceverwencd 492,3 (pt.) 108.3} 111.2) 105.8.) 109.6) 111-1 121.8/ 125.6) 137.1 145.9} 158.6) 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6} 101.3) 105.4] 110.5] 1183) 117.6] 121.7] 122.2} 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores BS 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
Hardware:Storesiccsccsssecosseccecreerscncssueveresse sees: 525 108.6) 115.2) 110.5] 102.5) 107.2) 105.8) 112.7) 1085) 112.1 111.2} 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 106.7 | 103.4 83.9 88.5} 100.4] 106.6} 1166} 117.2 136.6 | 128.1 136.1 
DepartmentstoreSacrectscr.ssr<setsacexsetesshcreeeraeessl 531 99,2 97.0 94.2 98.2; 100.9] 105.7} 108.6] 110.9} 118.4] 123.5) 129.4 
Vatlety:StoreS#-.....ccucssearssseeacconcsnepec-wepicncaeeeses? 533 101.9| 124.4] 151.2] 154.2] 167.7] 184.7] 190.1] 203.2} 229.2) 247.6} 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8; 109.8; 1164] 121.8] 136.1 159.7} 160.9] 163.9} 164.9] 168.2) 189.9 
GrOCONY StOlOSiscsereesasccsssccesseaescesseeenee nee 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
RetatlibakerieSicncuaicemenseqnesnssssecrectesseestaenn<t 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used car dealers...........::00:cessseeereereees 551 103.4} 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5) 107.6} 108.7} 107.1 108.2} 107.8} 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores............::sseeceeseeeeee 553 103.2} 101.6} 102.7 99.0} 100.0 98.7| 102.6} 105.7) 104.6} 104.2} 107.0 
Gasoline service stationS..............ccccccceeseeeeeeeeed 554 103.0} 105.2} 102.6} 104.3} 109.7) 115.2; 120.4; 126.3) 125.1 125.0 | 130.6 
Men's and boy's wear Stores.........-.c0csseeereecee ers 561 106.0 109.6} 113.7 119.2 118.2 115.5 117.9 117.5 125.7 132.2 145.5 
Women's clothing stores................:.seseseserenavare 562 97.8 99.5; 101.5} 103.0} 112.2] 1184] 119.3} 1285) 142.3} 145.8] 154.8 
Family clothing stores 565 102.0} 104.9} 104.5} 106.4} 111.7) 1145] 120.4] 133.8) 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
SHOC!StOrOStaeeseseetentcee sss onssenereontes Aas 566 102.7| 107.2] 106.1 105.1 111.5) 113.2} 126.3] 134.5] 146.9] 143.5] 136.4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores 571 98.6} 100.9) 101.8] 101.5} 108.4} 107.6) 108.8} 112.0) 1186] 119.4} 121.6 
Household appliance stores.............cssseeeseseeeeees $72 98:5} 103.5) 102.8) 105.2; 113.9] 117.0 121.2] 138.7) 141.8] 155.5) 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 152.7 177.0 196.7 204.6 215.1 258.9 
Eating and drinking places...............:::sesseeeeeeeees 581 102.8} 102.2} 1040) 103.1 102.5) 102.8} 101.1 100.9 99.5; 100.5) 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores 591 101.9) 102.5) 103.6) 104.7) 103.6] 105.4} 105.7} 106.9] 109.6} 115.4] 117.7 
Liquor stores 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 108.4] 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8) 1089] 113.9 
Used merchandise Stores.............ccccccsssseeseeveeee 593 105.3] 104.9} 100.3 98.6; 110.4} 112.1 115.4] 117.3) 129.8| 138.0] 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................. 594 100.7} 104.2) 104.2) 105.0) 102.7} 106.5} 111.9] 117.8} 120.0) 123.7|) 131.5 
Nonstore rotallersitcccmascecaesehevanentocassecesarsecesa 596 105.6) 110.8) 108.8] 109.3) 122.1 127.5} 143.3] 146.1 165.5} 177.2] 193.5 
Fuel dealers........... sad 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7] 100.7} 114.2) 115.8} 113.4] 112.0 
Retallistores: :0:C:2.2-ree~-enerees sees 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7} 103.2; 111.6] 117.3] 125.0] 126.2) 139.5] 147.3] 157.6 
Finance and Services 

Commercial DAnKSec-eencocetetnerceteeeseerene ress nes 602 102.8) 104.8) 107.7} 110.1 TAAL) AVSIS)|) T2167" 126-45) 12957, 1 33:0) 18310 
Hotelsiandimotels ceneacccsscctsasnssuavseeereceonsseceres 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8; 106.2]! 109.6) 110.1 109.7; 107.9} 108.8 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0) 105.5} 108.7] 108.0) 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait................:::ccseeeeee 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7} 105.9) 117.4} 129.3] 126.6| 133.7] 153.4 
Be@auty ShOpS)..7.ccssevscserescns-aseestees-cescrecstecrss ace 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8}; 103.5) 106.3] 107.5] 108.4 
Baler: SNOPSsencncsccecesensncve on de ete oseceacersortcenes 724 108.8) 111.6; 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8) 117.7} 1146] 127.6] 149.0] 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories.................000004 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
Automotive repair SNOPS.0..0-0..0c<sececococsusssess scones 753 105.7 | 108.1 106.9 98.7} 103.3] 104.0} 1123] 119.5] 114.4 ii ksy ya 4 le 
Motion picture theaters...............cccsseeceseeeeeeeeees 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8] 116.0} 110.8} 109.8) 106.5} 101.4] 100.5 99.8} 101.3 
er 
1 

: Refers to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 

Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. Dash indicates data not available. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


a CG l 
Annual average 1999 2000 
Count if 
au 1999 | 2000 j i ii IV ! i il IV 

United States...) 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Ganadarecee 6.8 5.8 7A he, 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia..........J 7.2 6.6 7.5 7.4 Tal 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
‘Nananvne ees 4.7 4.8 4.7 48 4.8 47 48 47 4.7 4.8 
a 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germanv’......... 8.7 Big 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
IAs eee 11.5 10.7 11.8 alee 11.5 fie 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden! ............ 74 5.9 7A 7.0 vat Hil 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 
United Kingdom! 6.1 - 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.4 - 


‘Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 


and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 
? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries,1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 E 2000 
Civilian labor force 
United States’.. 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673) 139,368] 140,863 
Canada 14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 
8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 geass 
64,280 | 65,040! 65,470] 65,780| 65,990| 66,450| 67,200) 67,240| 67,090 | 66,990 
FRAMCO Ses eps caves osauaeteeeaessneacienendesstvanseaveccast tpsyuceberscnravevsbse 24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 
22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 - 
Netherlands.. 6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 
Sweden val 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 
United Kinda reecccencancceneest serge oncceee amen etenceaeencesata 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090° — 
Participation rate® 
lnitad Statac! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
CAM ad ay voscccrervusccacessscespercuiteescapeanscnetemeesteeisecrsccuianer tones 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 
Australia... 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 
Japan.. 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0° 
France.... §5.9 §5.8 55.6 SoHo} 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 - 
Germany? 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7. Oral 57.9" = 
PEAY se 55 Ssk cats cath we Sats antec -osnven vanes ocean yas Doe casnasteer tenor mee ea 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 
Netherlands.. 56.8 Ver f 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 
Sweden 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2? = 
United Kingdom 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9" = 
United States’... 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060} 124,900| 126,708) 129,558} 131,463} 133,488} 135,208 
Canada...... 12,747 12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 
7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 
62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790" 
France... 22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 = 
arate 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - 
Waly Sos en cyacegancvencscsecpcossuucnecaoctarestessedeatosasncquisauncexearnecsind 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 = 
6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 = 
Sweden......... 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 
United Kingdom 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330" = 
Employment-population ratio* 
United States’. 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 
Canada 60.2 §8.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 
57.9 57.0 56.6 Sia 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 
61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0° 
50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
55:5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 §2.2 52.0 52.3 52.8" = 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 - 
53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 §4.9 56.5 §7.4 58.9 59.4 = 
64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 Sieh 56.9 57.6 58.7" - 
United Kingdom... = 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1? - 
Unemployed 
United States’. 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,665 
1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 
814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 | 3,200? 
2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 
Netherlands... 400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 
Sweden 144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 re 
Usiited | Kingdom: steven trees eer anne nee 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760° = 
Unemployment rate 
United States’... 6.8 75 6.9 6.4 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Canada: Sececcsitescessutcaerurssvescrareaaieoicee ss eee ee 9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 a5) 6.8 5.8 
PUStrallatsseoncess see scavatk ceerieenee hear me MSN sce 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
Japan. Bs) 2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 4.8° 
France... 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7? 
5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 87 3.3° 
6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 ilere 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7" 
5.9 5.6 6.5 7.2 71 6.3 5.3) 4.0 3.4 - 
34 5.6 9.3 9.6 94 9.9 10.1 8.4 74 5.9° 
United Kingdom p a 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. 
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* Labor force as a percent of the workina-aae population. 

“ Emplovment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 
P = preliminary. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour I 
United States. - - 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8) 102.1 107.3) 113.8] 117.0) 121.1 127.0} 134.8 
Canada. 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95:7, 95.3 104.5 109.9 111.0 109.5 112.8 112.5 115.2 
Japan. 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 124.1 
Belgium.. 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 115.5 122.4 123.6 124.5 
Denmark. 29.9] 52.7 90.3 94.1 99.6] 99.1 99.6] 104.5 - - - - - - 
France.... 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.5 115.0 122.6 124.0 128.9 
Germany. 29.2 52.0 77.2 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0 101.6 110.1 113.2 116.8 122.4 126.7 128.5 
20,2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2) 102.9) 105.6} 109.3) 109.5} 111.5) 111.1 112.9 
18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4 112.7 Tiare 119.7 125.7 127.8 = 
36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.9 103.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 133.0 135.6 139.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 104.6 109.2 
NI REG SHARES: .-cosccssancsacascctecuavceeetncez terre eneeereeece - - 75.8 103.2 102.4 101.6 98.3 103.5 iiliisd 118.4 121.3 127.7 133.5 139.3 
Canada 34.2 60.6 86.0 110.1 112.6 108.6 99.0 104.6 113.2 118.1 119.8 128.1 133.1 141.3 
10,7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3] 101.4 96.0 95.4] 100.6] 106.7) 111.1 103.6} 103.9 
30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 105.1 109.9 111.8 113.8 
40.8 68.0 91.3} 100.8) 104.3) 102.7] 101.7 99.0} 109.3) 114.7) 109.7] 112.6) 115.3] 111.5 
France... 31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99:1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 111.5 114.2 
Germany... 41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4 102.2 107.2 105.6 108.3 110.3 111.4 
31.7 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 os 
56.5 89.1 103.6 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7 117.6 114.0 
45.9 80.7 90.7 109.8 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.6 144.6 150.7 
67.7 90.3 87.2 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 109.9 109.7 
Total hours 
Unitod  Statese 5.22 eecesccevterrsecstte snags rcescecrsvagadsoest 92.1 104.4 107.5 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.2 103.3 
Canada 88.3 107.1 114.6 121.2 120.2 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.4 113.5 118.3 122.7 
Japan 76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8] 100.8] 100.9} 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 W197 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark. 136.5 129.0 101.1 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 = = = = - - 
France... 142.3 149,0 133.3 105.4 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
Germany. 142.3 136.3 110.5 99.3 99.3 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7 120.9 122.0 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170.6 156.2 111.8 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
154.0 154.3 135.0 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 112.3 113.2 109.8 
168.3 154.7 124.0 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.2 106.6 108.0 
United Kingdom 217.3 202.1 155.3 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 105.0 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 123.2 
Canada. 9.9 7.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 110.8 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84,2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 nied 
Belgium... 5.4 To. $2.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 116.0 
Denmark. 46 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92:7 95.9 104.6 - = = - - - 
France 43 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0 105.6 108.4 110.2 113.0 114.9 119.3 
Germany. 8.1 20.7 53.6 rae) 83.2 89.4 92Al 106.1 112.3 118.5 125.2 128.0 128.9 130.8 
1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.3 125.4 123.0 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 = 
4.7 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2} 113.6) 118.7) 126.2] 133.4 
41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8 106.3 114.2 119.7 123.3 127.4 
United Kingdom. 3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.0 122.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. = = 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada. 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7. 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91:7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
Belgium 30.1 417 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97:9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 100.9 102.0 102.8 108.9 
19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1} 104.5) 102.0} 104.7) 107.2} 104.6) 101.8; 101.8 
Ue) 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4} 104.4) 102.1 103.2) 109.9} 112.4) 110.8) 112.0 
34.4 52.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92:2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 115.2 121.5 128.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
United Kingdom... 9.8 14.1 59:1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2} 100.3 99.7} 102.5) 104.8} 107.1 111.9] 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

AGE Statessescsovsssiaxssn:suvexsssesesvavextengevcesvinevorsnoca - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada 32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6; 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
Japan... 10.9 15.3 51.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 
Belgium.... 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2] 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
Denmark.. 13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90,8 93.2 88.3} 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
France... 21.1 23.0 76.8 82.9 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9} 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
Germany.. 10.4 17.1 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2} 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
Italy... 15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
Netherlands. 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8} 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0; 107.1 101.1 100.0} 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.2 77.8 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3} 105.0} 102.8 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
Indust ena type ot case 1988 | 1989 '| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934) 1994) 1995 *| 
T 7 i = =] 


4 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 84 
Lost workday cases. : 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
Lost WOrkKdaYS....2:0...0eees 76.1 78.7| 84.0| 86.5) 93.8 = - - 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 


Total cases 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 
Lost workday cases 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 
OSE WORKOAYSinceste vases creas cscadcarersreess or cdaseanetcacisereteassncicveney aneerarar 101.8} 100.9} 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 - - = 


8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 
Sal 4.8 5.0 4.5 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 
152.1 137.2} 119.5) 129.6) 204.7 = = = 


MOLANCASOS: veers nares cvanicrreees cp cave caeasuce edeccucespee stem taatanon Nance? 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 
6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 pe}ts) 5.5 4.9 
142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 = = = 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


General building contractors: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 14.8 10.9 9.8 
6.4 6.5 6.4 5:5, 5.4 Sal 5.1 4.4 
132.2} 137.3) 137.6) 132.0)~ 142.7 = 7 =| 


Heavy construction, except building: 


Total cases 1531 13.8 13.8 12.8 ul 141 10.2 9.9 

Lost workday cases.... 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sal 5.0 4.8 

POSE WOKKO AVS cc rteecnteces ceanenescihdesneiitecectvsnsssnpecavensatvracsesacerestaenerspers 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - = 3 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 1225 11.1 


7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 ist 5.8 5.8 5.0 
141.1 144.9) 153.1 161.3 168.3 = = = 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost WorkdayS.......00.:c000 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12:5 5 P21 | 12.2 11.6 

Lost workday cases... 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 Syt5) 5.3 

LOSE WON AY Sova ice asses oraicead xn carsasagenmentaiYazaussnewvensdsesienvense eibameeed 107.4; 113.0) 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - 
Durable goods: 

MiOLAl CASES ce -csevavexqcosewosevosss cuss es'eeceCeaenss sxsaszeasaseeseienes earimnvansts 14.2 14.4 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 


Lost workday casés........... i 5.9 6.0 6.0 5:7 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 
Lost workdayS............... 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = = = 
Lumber and wood products: 
YET EES Gat dearca a cenprcencad eoceseen io nece tae appronnectreoaieacnead 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15:9 15.7 14.9 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 tan 7.0 
Lost workdaYS............0++ 189.1 AA T.8) 12.51) alir2-O} es 165.8 = - - 


Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


16.6 16.1 16.9 15:9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 


115.7 = = -| 128.4 = = = 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 


Total cases 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 


Lost workday cases 15) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7) 

LOSE WOTKleay Sioa. cas cose dovcissnnatsastinvencsvnthenearsnscrperannnaveaseeanteea 141.0} 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 Tih 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 

Lost workday cases. : 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 76 7.3 ee 72 

Lost workdays...... Foncisiccentet| 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 = - = 
Fabricated metal products: 

TORRE CASO hy cess cscse ss cases fannesanessisiwintMeadacsy av stbvesancs cnuss'esceeal 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 

Lost workday cases. 8.0 iG) 7.9 Tat 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 


Lost workdays 138.8} 147.6; 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 = - - 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..........65 


12.1 12.1 12.0 q2 114.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 


Davioastes taeeneavencersaurnpoenes decanter eae 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
NOUANGASGS cscs aaseae-nomessretapmenimancndmonup te tio mee etn duise aero 8.0 94 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdaYS............0.. 


Transportation equipment: 
SVU CASOS Soreness sean ceeneeenen tans Sey caus ten cere ones any Se senne ea N77 cere 17.8 18.3 16.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays............ 


Instruments and related products: 


Total cases 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 §.9 §.3 

Lost workday cases 2.6 Ue) aii 2.7 ath 2.5 i 2.4 

LOSE WOLKGAYS iuvorccencstes carnssertascuenvs nvareseeni<d oredr stthionierceeed 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 

Total cases me 11.3 11.1 117.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 


LOSUWONKOAY CASES Hr tstriyca uranecerremaeseareester sce reravsemey renee Vil Byal 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 
LOSE WOMKOAY Sareivaresestecarisstarscin cossnttusts te eet aero cane 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 
a 


Industry and type of case” . 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 1998 *| 1999 
Nondurable goods: | | 
Total cases 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases 5.4 5.5 5.6 5S 5.3) 5.0 oA 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 42 
POSE WOTK GAYS a tecconcanranictraueeietannti ac ecco enr terror 101.7} 107.8} 116.9} 119.7) 121.8 - - - - - = = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 7A 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 7e3 
Lost workdays 169.7} 174.7} 202.6} 207.2} 211.9 - - - - - = es 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 9.3 8.7 hel 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 
Lost workday cases... 2.9 3.4 BZ 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.4 29 
Lost workdays. 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - = a 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 9.6 10.3 96 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 32 
ECESE WOM S erences ou suche cass Nyesvtcasaeostriserscct cones eterno eel 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - S = 
Apparel and other textile sf hss 
Total cases .. Rennayee 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost sarkday cases 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 ee 2.6 28 
Lost workdays... me 68.2 80.5 92.1 99:9 104.6 - - - - - E = 
Paper and allied wicca 
Total cases . Re 13.1 12.7 221 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 73 TA 7.0 
Lost workday: cases. 5.9 5.8 So 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 iy? 3.7 3.7 
Lost workdays. 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - = = 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 G3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 
Lost workday cases... 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Oy) 28 26 
Lost workdays. 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - = - - = é| a 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 YT A 5.5 4.8 4.8 42 4.4 
Lost workday cases... ane 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 Zn 2.4 2.3 24 28 
EE Oss was apn ce caecccoc cas vaaais anontubap brates 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - | = 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases ..... 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 44 
Lost workday cases 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 20) 2.3 2.4 2:5) 992 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdays... 68.4 68.1 73 68.2 72 - - - - - = = 
Rubber and miscellaneous aan ou Bones 
Total cases . Meserbie 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 
Lost saniilen cases. 8.1 8.0 7.8 72 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 55 
Lost workdayS.............. 142.9} 147.2} 151.3} 150.9] 153.3 - - - - - = = 
Leather and leather products: 
Total CASES o.....eeecceeeee 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cases 5.6 6.5 §.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5:3 4.8 45 4.3 45 5.0 
Lost workdayS..........00.05 128.2) 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 = - - - - = =. 
Transportation and public utilities 
OER GASOS (ory cc ceoseuae eestasseiesesreeeea wn ccpnadtewaee sauce sapepreteesasie seve 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 The} 768) 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 6.2 5.1 4.8 4.3 44 
Lost workdays. 118.6) 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - = = = = = = 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 78 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7-5) 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases... ed 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 27 
POSE WONKA Boy ui- car cose ccvecdcayh ssntecunessnnseuchco¥ipvepxacbesorveunerennvervessareet 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - < as 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.6 TEL 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 ete 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 BT, 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 
Lost workdayS.........-...00+5 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - - = = 
Retail trade: 
NORA CASAS ea coeaerestivneceoinseelitenexerae raver sierdicteerdenarscdsasstsrsider 7.9 8.1 8.1 Catt 8.7 8.2 7.9 TS 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases... 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 OT 25 
Lost workdays 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 Pf. 2.6 2.4 oy) 7 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 9 ileal 1.1 1.2 1.2 all 1.0 9 9 5 8 
Lost workdays...... 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - =| ee 
Total cases 5.4 isis) 6.0 6.2 teal 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 
Lost workday cases... 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 pe) 
OSH WOIKG a Sijsicecseces ccc ee re ote ev Faecal eneecr os 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = = 5 = fe 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


weeks per year). 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 

TIES pcorcenecnce are reverenearcrnsecceencpenrck or teonLoceereepsLccecerreoycceneere 6,335 6,238 6,026| 100 
Transportation INCidents................0ssc0s-sscecessecsersscsnenesenennsesessesenes 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Haltot ey 2: W alate: @ CTR \Siocecessepsccenerc.r ne sacrurcecetpeceeentr ear eeencsoce Eeeaococecer 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipMent..............:.s0e1+-+4 652 640 701 12 
Moving in SAME GireCtION............s.ssescesesssssereeseecsssseesseersaseeres 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............+:sesseeeeeeeee 234 230 271 4 
MOVING| IM) IMtSTSOCHION.. Sraeeeccreccersvceacescesescsaceauseouscevesessversesvarss 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment..............sccesceeseed 249 282 306 5 
Noncollisiomiincide@nticcver-cosncatesscxctataresssrccccsesetsncatreaesneseresercer 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—noO COIliSION...........cseseeeeeeereeeereee} 267 258 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............::c000 388 377 384 6 
QVENURM OC asec ceee ces encteesenceseesancacccersoveraseacess 214 216 216 4 
AN Clattrencyancccscncaneueeseeescnscaccnecees 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle 373 367 413 Uf 
Water vehicle incident............ 106 109 112 ia 
PRAIWAV ieeeeres eee ee eee se sector onandisee recent oss lencaurcenarsestarnercarcctret 83 93 60 1 
ASSAauUlts ANd! VIOIONT ACIS 2.c.<-css-ccscescneeeccececcsecucccbeccesessuscecacccecansoce 1,241 1,111 960 16 
Homicides.... 995 860 709 12 
Shooting. . 810 708 569 9 
Stabbingtc.ececenccaesneneseeses 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing... 110 79 79 1 
Self-imflicte ditties i<ctes, ecewstecnstee-aeecentstscesssaexsesestecearsevsscseewedveaeat 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............:sssscesesseeeseeseeeees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
StruCk:DY ObjeCtine--csserturreceeeennes al 573 579 517 9 
Struck: Dy falling ODOC oscciis canncavsstansnssc<csvvnnssscascectenansassounnns 369 384 317 5 
StrucKiby MyimasoObiCtarccwsreen: ceptecsecs.tectaceccsreenscnniscuesecsrsvecperca 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects............02:..+ 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or Machinery............eceeseeeeees 153 189 129 7 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ...........::0cc:000eeeeee| 124 118 140 2 
PNG ais ce ee os ea cine oe wollen at yracnslasautatusaasenenasseauensinccwevernesskavedesaniteasaare 668 716 702 12 
Fallito:lowerlevel ecco cncecccescccassswccescerscenscocrarezcacester=varsopececrenenab) 591 653 623 10 
Fall fromiladdereesscccosacracecutccrsases-arcteccencestorcceecttsete cmeecnes 94 116 Tal 2 
FallromirOOtorrcsrrataseecoterncsntex-cace-spseravaesuxsmnvoibreccxsy recneseeiseseers 139 154 156 3 
Eallifrom:scattold) staging). -<<.te.ceenc <b. en-cncceceserscennssesexeserxececeate 83 87 97 2 
Falkonisameilevel secs ecccccccarccaoseacateccsseucurscnesrenccecansierencacceveveseeates 52 44 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................./ 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric: Current: 2 <cciccscccececessccxesecsecevasessntssecesscsoeades 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lin@S.............cccecceesesceteeseenseeneeee 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes...........cceeeceseeeceeeeseneeseeeeesenes 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 120 123 104 2 
Wnthhalationiof SUDStANCES.. cc. . ten cessaceose-eedecpnvececencenseacconstcerevevecd 70 59 48 1 
OXY GENIGCLCIONCY Teernsexeccesteroercececnccsskrcesteccuremseseerrecesecererceeseegars 101 90 87 1 
DOWNING; ;SODMONSIONscrcsseccnsscccscaecsthncecssencesererece ssieceeeeeasrees 80 72 75 “I 
ElfOS @NGIOXPIOSIONGsvccccrecnceccateceapeecescscestereecsiteravateoesrscorassisere 199 196 205 3 
Other events OF ExXPOSUFES® 0... ecseccccssessesssecsesssceseessesssesseeseeenes 26 24 16 s 

" Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and lliness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

Classification Structures. 

2 NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 


The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status pial everaus 2000 2001 


— 


maa | 
1999 | 2000 Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Bs ates oh 


MS 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’... | 207,753 | 209,699 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 | 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 | 210,743 | 210,889 | 211,026 
Civilian labor force.............4 139,368 | 140,863 | 141,860 | 140,705 | 141,114 | 140,573 140,757 | 140,546 | 140,724 | 140,847 | 141,000 | 141,136 | 141,489 | 141,955 | 141,751 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.3 67.4 67.1 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.3 67.2 
Employed.........-.:.0+-| 133,488 | 135,208 | 135,120 | 135,013 | 135,517 | 134,843 | 135,183 | 134,898 | 134,939 | 135,310 | 135,464 135,478 | 135,836 | 135,999 | 135,815 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............ 64.3 64.5 64.7 64.6 64.8 64.4 64.5 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.4 
Unemployed..............00.+ 5,880 5,655 5,740 5,692 5,597 5,730 5,574 5,648 5,785 §,537 5,536 5,658 5,653 5,956 5,936 
Unemployment rate... 4.2 4.0 44 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.2 
Not in the labor force........ 68,385 | 68,836 | 68,047 | 68,348] 68,102| 68,798| 68,786] 69,181] 69,211] 69,314] 69,378] 69,441 | 69,254] 68,934] 69,275 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! ....cceccecseoeon 91,555 | 92,580 | 92,092] 92,145 | 92,303] 92,408 | 92,546] 92,642] 92,754] 92,863] 92,969] 93,061| 93,117] 93,184] 93,277 
Civilian labor force............. 4 79,104} 70,930) 70,952} 70,773] 70,776) 70,666} 70,785] 70,782] 71,029} 71,053} 71,155] 71,135] 71,289] 71,492) 71,288 
Participation rate......... 76.7 76.6 77.0 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.7 76.5 
Employedia.. isc sce 67,761 | 68,580 | 68,557 | 68,445} 68,473] 68,315 | 68,489] 68,495] 68,710] 68,728) 68,774] 68,683] 68,848] 68,916| 68,761 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®....... 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.3 74.2 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.1 74.0 74.0 73.8 73.9 74.0 73.8 
Agriculture............00+. 2,028 2,252 2,283 2,240 2,248 2,228 2,262 2,280 2,276 2,350 2,219 2,122 2,232 2,122 2,154 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 65,517 | 66,328} 66,294] 66,205/ 66,225| 66,087 | 66,227} 66,215] 66,434| 66,378] 66,555] 66,561 | 66,616] 66,795| 66,607 


Unemployed........-........ 2,433 2,350 2,375 2,328 2,303 2,347 2,296 2,287 2,319 2,325 2,381 2,452 2,441 2,576 2,527 

Unemployment rate...! 3.5 oH) SG) 3.3 3.3 eh} rey) 3.2 3.3 3.3 She] 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 

Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ ee 100,158 | 101,078 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 |} 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 | 101,612 | 101,643 | 101,686 
Civilian labor force............. 4 60,840 | 61,565} 61,488) 61,573} 61,856] 61,582) 61,561] 61,535] 61,265] 61,486] 61,528} 61,625] 61,819] 62,126] 62,220 
Participation rate......... 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.1 61.4 61.0 60.9 60.9 60.5 60.7 60.6 60.7 60.8 61.1 61.2 
ENTNOYOO 20 secs exasen 58,555 | 59,352 | 59,285 | 59,326) 59,651 | 59,264] 59,282} 59,273) 58,992] 59,344 | 59,425} 59,506) 59,708) 59,894} 59,932 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 58.6 58.7 58.9 58.9 59.2 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.3 58.6 58.6 58.6 58.8 58.9 58.9 
Agriculture.............-00++ 803 818 854 866 871 846 829 797 808 764 748 797 822 852 839 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 57,752] 58,535 | 58,431 | 58,460} 58,780} 58,418| 58453] 58,476} 58,184] 58,580] 58,677] 58,709| 58,886] 59,042] 59,093 
Unemployed.........00006 2,285 2,212 2,203 2,247 2,205 2,318 2,279 2,262 2,273 2,142 2,103 2,119 2,111 2,232 2,288 
Unemployment rate... 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.8 37 rot Wi 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Le 2 Sees 16,040} 16,042) 16149] 16,196|) 16,104] 16,034; 15,991 15,974 | 15,972} 15,977] 15,960} 15,983] 16,014] 16,063] 16,113 
Civilian labor force............-4 8,333 8,369 8,420 8,359 8,482 8,329 8,411 8,229 8,430 8,308 8,317 8,376 8,381 8,337 8,243 
Participation rate......... 52.0 52.2 52.1 51.6 52.7 51.9 52.6 61.5 62.8 52.0 52.1 §2.4 52.3 51.9 §1.2 
EMploy@dhecicseseccecseosceeees 7,172 7,216 7,258 7,242 7,393 7,264 7,412 7,130 7,237 7,238 7,265 7,289 7,280 7,188 7,122 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 44.7 45.4 44.9 447 45.9 45.3 46.4 44.6 45.3 45.3 45.5 45.6 45.5 44.7 44.2 
Agriculturé............0.+0 234 235 230 232 241 220 222 218 233 242 274 257 220 205 143 
Nonagricultural 
industries.. 6,938 7,041 7,028 7,010 7,152 7,044 7,190 6,912 7,004 6,996 6,991 7,032 7,060 6,983 6,980 
Unemployed... 1,162 1,093 1,162 1,117 1,089 1,065 999 1,099 1,193 1,070 1,052 1,087 1,101 1,149 1,121 
Unemployment rate... 13.9 13.1 13.8 13.4 12.8 12.8 11.9 13.4 14.2 12.9 12.6 13.0 13.1 13.8 13.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ vce ceveevce...| 173,085 | 174,428 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 | 175,145 | 175,246 | 175,362 
Civilian labor force............. 4 116,509 | 117,574 | 117,661 | 117,592 | 117,800 | 117,329 | 117,477 | 117,298 | 117,554 | 117,553 117,603 | 117,640 | 117,945 | 118,276 | 118,287 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.4 67.7 67.6 67.7 67.4 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.5 67.5 
EITHOY OR. 500550. erentavess 112,235 | 113,475 | 113,501 | 113,435 | 113,710 | 113,240 | 113,493 | 113,201 | 113,378 | 113,464 | 113,584 | 113,509 | 113,811 | 114,015 | 113,902 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............ 64.8 65.1 65.3 65.2 65.3 65.0 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 65.0 65.1 65.0 
Unemployed.........00| 4,273 4,099 4,160 4,157 4,090 4,089 3,984 4,097 4,176 4,089 4,019 4,131 4,134 4,261 4,385 
Unemployment rate... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3:5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.7 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ deat ey Se te eee 24,855 | 25,218| 25,076] 25,105) 25,135] 25,161] 25,191] 25,221] 25,258] 25,299] 25,339 | 25,376] 25,408| 25,382 | 25,412 
Civilian labor force.............4 16,365 | 16,603} 16,721 16,550 | 16,586 | 16,577] 16,573] 16,501 16,540 | 16,489} 16,627] 16,732} 16,742] 16,773} 16,691 
Participation rate. 65.8 65.8 66.7 65.9 66.0 65.9 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.2 65.6 65.9 65.9 66.1 65.7 
Employed........ 15,056] 15,334] 15,416] 15,312] 16,376) 15,264] 15,277) 15,232] 15,239] 15,304) 15,401 15,485 | 15,470) 15,372] 15,440 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. 60.6 60.8 61.5 61.0 61.2 60.7 60.6 60.4 60.3 60.5 60.8 61.0 60.9 60.6 60.8 
Unemployed........... 1,309 1,269 1,305 1,238 1,210 1,313 1,296 1,269 1,301 1,185 1,226 1,247 1,272 1,401 1,251 


Unemployment rate.... 8.0 76 78 75 7.3 7.9 7.8 77 | 79 ee. 74 75 7.6 8.4 75 


See footnotes at end of table. 


NOTE: Table 4 was erroneously omitted from 
the April Monthly Labor Review. 


Keep Up With BLS Pay Data 


Occupational Compensation Surveys on the Internet and on Diskette 


Electronic files of these surveys are 
now available on the Internet at: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ocshome.htm 


ce 


es 


a : lf you do not have Internet access, electronic files can be pur- 
LAAN } chased on 3.5 inch diskettes. A choice of two ASCII files (col- 


it 
i umn/255 character wide) is available containing surveys pub- 
: lished since 1991. 


For more information on available Occupational Compensation Surveys please contact: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Division of Compensation Data Analysis and Planning 
Suite 4175 

2 Massachusetts Ave., NE, Washington, DC 20212-0001 
Telephone: (202) 691-6199 

Internet address: ocltinfo@bls.gov 


Also available from BLS: 
NCS National Wage Data 


National Compensation Survey: 
Occupational Wages in the US, 1997 
BLS Bulletin 2519 


This bulletin contains: 


Occupational average hourly earnings, worker characteristics 
Occupational average hourly earnings, establishment characteristics 
Occupational average hourly earnings, geographic areas 


To purchase the latest BLS national wage data bulletins, write to: 


New Orders BLS Publications Sales Center 
Superintendent of Documents OR P.O. Box 2145 

P.O. Box 371954 Chicago, IL 60690-2145 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Telephone: (312) 353-1880 


Telephone: (412) 644-2721 


Report on the 


Report on the 
Youth Labor Force 


Be sure to update your research library with the latest detailed information on youth in 
the United States. This data-packed report includes: 


History of child labor in the United States 

Federal and State regulations on child labor 

Current work experience of youths aged 15 and under 

Trends in youth employment over the past 20 years 

Youth employment in agriculture 

Occupational illnesses, injuries, and fatalities among youths 

Relationship of youth employment to future educational 
attainment and labor market success 


Get your free copy while supplies last! 


Phone: (202) 691-5200 
E-mail: BLSDATA_STAFF@bls.gov 


Fax: (202) 691-7890 


Information Services Division 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E. 
Room 2850 

Washington, DC 20212 
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At BLS, 
We’ve Got 
Your Number!! 


Whether the data you want are consumer or producer prices; 
employment, unemployment, or labor force productivity; 
economic projections; industrial relations; occupational 
outlook—you can rely on any of the listed periodicals to 
deliver the facts. Simply subscribe to any or all of the 
periodicals and you'll get the most current, timely, and 
authoritative data the Bureau of Labor Statistics has to offer. 


° Monthly Labor Review 
PEVIERW 


The oldest and most authoritative Goverm- 
ment research periodical in economics and 
social sciences. Includes research articles and 
data on all Bureau of Labor Statistics 
programs, also book reviews, publications 
listings, labor law developments, and other 
relevant departments. 


$43.00 domestic $53.75 foreign 


Ac 


Compensation and Working 
Conditions 


Report on occupational pay; employee 
benefits; employer costs for employee 
compensation including costs for wages, 
salaries, and benefits; occupational 
injuries and illnesses; and human 
resource issues. Supporting data. 
$18.00 domestic $22.50 foreign 


F oy 
Ene Stock? - 
How Diheo orparated 
ppeeration 
- foo. oe me 


Pe ota Producer Price Indexes 
Producer price movements by stage of 
processing and for the net output of 
mining and manufacturing. Greater 
detail than anywhere else. Also 
includes analytical articles. Includes 
annual supplement. 

$55.00 domestic $68.75 foreign 
Supplement only: $40.00 domestic 
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Manufacturing 


$50.00 foreign 
Employment and Earnings 


Consumer Price Indexes 
A report on the labor force, employment, and 


earings. Current statistics for the Nation, ae 


eta Transnanavon se The most comprehensive report on 
individual States, and almost 300 areas. - é 


: : 6p @ monthly consumer price indexes and 
Charts, tables, and technical and analytical Pa Foed rates of change. Includes data on 
articles. a7) x eithe commodity and service groups for 
$50.00 domestic $62.50 foreign > He selected areas. Features technical 


2 MedicalCare articles and charts. 
& 


$45.00 domestic $56.25 foreign 


Superintendent of Documents Subscriptions Order Form 


Charge your order (icscodh VISA 


It’s Easy! 
Please Type or Print To fax your orders (202) 512-2233 
Prices include regular domestic postage and handling and are subject to change. International customers please add 25%. 


(List ID) Title 


Order Processing Code: 


* 7563 


Price Each | Total Price 


+ 


Ae 
t r 
Ir eS Se ee 
Total of Subscriptions 
Please Choose Method of Payment: 


(Company or Personal Name) (Please type or print) 


Check Payable to the Superintendent of Documents 


GPO Deposit Account | | | | i | [| 


VISA or MasterCard Account 


PLEL LLC LL LLL 
cee 


(Authorizing Signature) 


Mail To: 


LJ 


(Additional address/attention line) 


(Street address) 


_ (City, State, ZIP Code) 


(Credit card expiration date) Thank you for 


(Daytime phone including area code) your order! 


aq (Purchase Order No.) 
YES NO 


May we make your name and address available to other mailers? fl 


New Orders, Superintendent of Document of Documents 
P.O. Box 371954, Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Periodicals * 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Postage and Fees Paid 
Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sores Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation May 4 April June 1 May July6 ~~ ~June 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs May 8 1st quarter June5 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export , 

See eee May 10 April June 13 May July 12 June 34-38 
Producer Price Indexes May 11 April June 14 May July 13 June 25 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes May 16 April June 15 May July 18 June 2; 28-30 
Real earnings May 16 April June 15 May July 18 June 14, 16 
a 
Employment Cost Indexes July 26 2nd quarter 1-3; 21-24 


